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THE WILL TO GET 

Primitive man bequeathed it to us. Ancient civilizations built 
it into history. The age of revolutions gave it a philosophy. 
Ecclesiasticism promised it heaven in return for obedience to creeds. 

And thus it is ours—relentless, respectable, religious. 

But it is not of the mind of Jesus. 

J* j* 

The Will to Get ruins many a teaching of our Lord. 

It is more blessed to give than to receive. Then let us be 
generous and let the other man have the larger blessing! 

We cannot serve God and Mammon, so, as it were, we combine 
religion and business into a corporation and worship the corporation. 
Thus we hope to observe the words of Jesus and at the same time 
gain the reward of Mammon. 

J* j* 

Sometimes the Will to Get adopts more direct methods. 

We are told to tithe because God will make us prosperous as a 
reward. 

We are told to send missionaries to China because China’s trade 
will go to the nation from which the missionaries come. 

We are encouraged to establish welfare work among our work¬ 
men because they will produce more if they are bathed and happy. 

J* 

Are we then hypocrites? Not of necessity. Sometimes we 
are more Christian than we like to appear—sheep trying to hide in 
the skins of wolves. 

But hypocrites or not, we are not yet intelligently Christian 
after the way of Jesus. We fail to recognize the penetrating good 
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sense in his teaching; the inerrancy of his diagnosis of human ills; 
the worth of his medicine for souls. 

To get, to save, to get again, and again to save—this is the 
advice of those to whom Jesus is but a name or a shred of some ill- 
understood orthodoxy. 

To share with those who lack coats or food or opportunities or 
privilege—this is the message of Jesus. 

With him to love is to gain; to die is to live. 

We have not yet realized the gospel that lies in this sacrificing 
sodal-mindedness. We still prefer social service to the giving of 
social justice. 

We still deify thrift. 

The Will to Get still checks the Will to Share. 

Is it any wonder that the man who would enter the Kingdom of 
God needs to be bom from above ? 

> > j» 

The Will to Power is a servant of the Will to Get. The game 
for the sake of the game is as unattractive as art for the sake of art. 

Men want power in order to get; they want skill in order to get; 
they want salvation in order to get. 

What? That which is the opposite of their fears—poverty, 
mediocrity, hell. 

> j* > 

Such desires are not evil, but they need to be Christianized by 
the cross of Christ. When we really see the meaning of our Lord’s 
death, we shall also see the meaning of his command for us to deny 
ourselves and take up our crosses and follow him. 

The Will to Get was among the ordinances that he nailed upon 
the cross. 
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COUNTING OUR ASSETS 

Religious teachers are always tempted to magnify the evils of 
society. The literature of moral idealism is a continuous lamenta¬ 
tion upon the sins of contemporaries and the virtues of our ances¬ 
tors. We are still urged to restore the olden-time honesty of 
fathers, the modesty of mothers, the filial piety of sons, and the 
domestic faithfulness of daughters. Men and women have to 
be dead at least two generations before they can be regarded as 
saints. 

Particularly is this true in a day that finds itself startled by 
a terrible war. Just why we should be so surprised that Christian 
nations should fight each other is hard to say. They have always 
fought—and fought bitterly. If the Puritans did not kill as many 
people at the same time as can our modem artillery, it was not 
because of any lack of desire. The spirit was willing but the 
ammuni tion was weak. 

We may very easily paint the present situation, like all moral¬ 
ists, in too dark colors. Civilization has not collapsed. Millions of 
men are fighting each other, but vastly more members of the same 
nations are going about their daily business. Schools and uni¬ 
versities, hospitals, libraries, the institutions of charity, family 
loyalty, respect for property rights, and even a desire to apologize 
for being at war, have not disappeared. Certain soldiers have 
yielded to the backward pull of war and have turned primeval 
savage, but the same is true, though less openly, in times of peace. 
Men’s passions find vent in battle, but they also find vent in other 
ways when there is no war. 

What really has happened is that we have discovered that 
internationalism has not been Christianized. 

Yet even this is too pessimistic a statement. 
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There never was a time when the peace movement was so strong 
as at the present moment. 

There never was a time when more sensible and promising 
efforts were made to outlaw war. 

There never was a time when Christian leaders have less cham¬ 
pioned war. The very fact that Christianity is blamed for permitting 
a war to exist, and that the church is condemned for not bringing 
the war to a close, is evidence that the world is taking Christianity 
and the church more seriously than ever before. 

J* 

Is it conceivable that on the Continent of Europe there could 
be waged today the Wars of Religion which followed the Refor¬ 
mation? Is it conceivable that the churches of Great Britain 
could today oppose each other in persecution and battle as in the 
seventeenth century ? Is it conceivable that those who are opposed 
to war should be persecuted today as were the early Quakers ? 

While we recognize the awfulness of the present world-struggle, 
and while we uncompromisingly seek to make war a matter of 
archaeology, let us not overlook the solid accomplishments of the 
Christian spirit. It is only sensible to realize that we cannot make 
men over again in a moment. We can change their moral attitude 
rapidly but not the social ideas which determine the operations 
of their moral life. The man who cannot realize that there has 
been a definite and steady rise of the tide of morality since Pro¬ 
fessor John Hus was burned alive at the behest of churchmen is 
threatened with melancholia. 

J* j* 

We have not made the world into the Kingdom of God, but we 
have made it much less the kingdom of Satan. God’s will is not 
done on earth as it is in heaven, but God is much better obeyed 
than He ever was before. 

God has not left his world and the world has not left its God. 
There are tares in the field but there is more good seed. 

Let us count our liabilities if we must, but as sensible folk let 
us count our assets as well. 
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MILLENARIANISM IN CHRISTIAN HISTORY 


GEORGE CROSS, PH.D., D.D. 

Rochester Theological Seminary, Rochester, New York 


Unless the total impression made by present tendencies in church life is deception , 
we are passing through one of the recurrent cycles of interest in the Second Coming 
of Christ. All periods of intellectual activity in religion have seen the same phenomena. 
Those who take the Bible literally without regard to the context , history , or form of speech 
have always seen in the events of their own days a forecast of the Day of Judgment . In 
this conviction they have sometimes explicitly , sometimes in general terms , insisted that 
tins Second Coming was in the immediate future. To understand this phenomenon in 
our modern days it is well to present a sketch of the history of similar movements in 
the past. This will be done by Professor Cross in two articles , the first of which is 
here given . Unless we mistake , these papers will make it plain that some earnest souls 
have always identified the gospel with whatever the Bible records of the beliefs of the 
early Christians. Whether the gospel is indeed coextensive with all that the early 
Christians believed , each one of us will necessarily decide for himself. 


Millenarianism, or millennialism, the 
Latin equivalent of the Greek term 
chiliasm, is that view of the future which 
looks for the coming of Jesus Christ to 
the earth a second time in bodily form 
to reign personally over a visible king¬ 
dom of the whole world for a thousand 
years. Pre-millenarianism is substan¬ 
tially the same, but serves to draw atten¬ 
tion emphatically to the belief that the 
second coming of Christ is to introduce 
the millennium by his own miraculous 
power, in contrast with the post-millennial 
view that he is to come at the culmina¬ 
tion of a glorious Christian conquest of 
the world by means of the gospel. The 
former is a reproduction of the ancient 
millenarian belief, while the latter is an 
attempt to combine the ancient expecta¬ 
tion of a second coming of Christ with 
the view that there is to be a gradual 
progress of the Christian faith through 
the ordinary spiritual means of its propa¬ 


gation until the whole world has become 
Christian. The imminence of the ad¬ 
vent is essential to the former, its remote¬ 
ness to the latter. Since the former 
bases its hopes of the Kingdom on the 
advent itself, it is pessimistic as to the 
effectiveness of the gospel and of all 
other spiritual influences upon the state 
of men; the latter takes the optimistic 
view of these things and makes little use 
of the hope of the advent as a stimulus 
to action or character. Their trend is in 
opposite directions. The former reposes 
on the supranatural, the miraculous, 
throughout and depreciates the worth 
of the natural, normal, civilizing, and 
moralizing influences at work in the 
world; the latter reverses the emphasis 
and tends toward a rationalistic view of 
life. The former is a consistent attempt 
to resuscitate ancient millenarianism 
with its primitive world-view; the 
latter is an inconsistent attempt to 
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unite modem spirituality with the 
primitive view. To a modem scholar 
the interest in either is historical and 
not personal. 

The expectation of a second advent of 
Jesus Christ on the earth is characteristic 
of early Christianity. It was a natural 
effect of the primitive Christian inheri¬ 
tance of Jewish messianism and the 
florid apocalypticism that grew up 
around that hope. Granted that Jesus 
was the Christ foretold by the Jewish 
seers, he must come again to fulfil those 
promises of a glorious reign that re¬ 
mained unfulfilled at his death. This 
is the starting-point of the whole mil- 
lenarian development. For the advent 
did not stand alone. Other startling 
events were to cluster around it. These 
are principally the resurrection of the 
dead, the end of the world, the final 
judgment, the destruction of the wicked, 
and the entrance of the righteous upon 
their heavenly reward. There were 
other features less common, such as the 
appearance of the Antichrist, the battle 
of Armageddon, the first resurrection, 1 
the millennial reign. The last, viewed 
as a distinctly limited period of time, 
occupies a comparatively small space 
in the literature. It is mentioned only 
once in the New Testament. But be¬ 
cause it joined directly onto the Jewish 
hope of an earthly kingdom and because 
it was closely associated with the second 
advent in physical form, it becomes es¬ 
pecially significant of a distinct theo¬ 
logical attitude. 

This theological position is as fol¬ 
lows. The coming events of human 
history are determined in advance, as 
regards time, place, actors, and char- 
* I.e., the resurrection of the righteous only. 


acter, by the divine foreordination; 
some of these—sufficient for our needs— 
have been communicated to us through 
men to whom God gave the infor¬ 
mation; the destinies of men are 
predetermined by these supernatural 
interpositions; the present order will 
be closed by a cataclysm and a new su¬ 
pernatural order take its place. The 
definite millennial expectation is typical. 
Its abandonment would involve logically 
the abandonment of this whole world¬ 
view and require a new construction of 
the character of the Christian hope. 
Thus the history of miUenarianism is of 
value as indicative of the developing 
character of the Christian faith. 

From the earliest Christian times 
the Jewish apocalypticism became firmly 
established in the minds of Christians 
and attained the rank of a dogma. The 
picture of the approaching cataclysm and 
the accompanying features noted above 
appealed powerfully to the imagination, 
especially in times of great stress and 
trial. The spectacle of a great judg¬ 
ment day for all men, followed by a 
literal retribution and reward, with no 
possible reversal of the final verdict, 
was a powerful support to the conviction 
of the worth of moral action and the 
fateful nature of moral decision. The 
belief that the God who made and would 
judge the world was he who had sent 
Jesus Christ led the Christians to appro¬ 
priate these realistic representations of 
judgment as the divinely communicated 
outcome of a man’s attitude toward 
the Christian gospel. These things 
have constituted a rampart of resistance 
against all attempts to spiritualize 
eschatological expectations by seeking 
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to express the Christian faith in harmony 
with scientific knowledge or philosophic 
thought. Even where the latter move¬ 
ment has had a measure of success, the 
former view has stood beside it in the 
minds of the great masses of Christians, 
without any thorough effort to reconcile 
them. 

There can be no doubt that the Jewish 
view of prophecy as prediction and the 
Jewish idea of a canon of Scripture as the 
real word of God had much to do with 
the spread of millenarianism. The early 
prophetic idea of the word of God as a 
living message of a living man in whom 
God was speaking gave way to the 
scribes’ view of the sacredness of the 
written words. These late Jewish views 
were taken over from Judaism by the 
leading Christian teachers. Then, when 
they were confronted by Gnosticism, 
with its rejection of Judaism, its insist¬ 
ence that the Christian message was a 
new knowledge, and its attempt to 
identify it with their science, they were 
led quite naturally to add to the old 
canon a new canon of Scripture given 
through the apostolic teachers. The 
spiritualism of the Gnostics was met by 
Jewish realism. This gave the picture 
of a thousand years’ reign of Jesus 
Christ in the Apocalypse of John a 
permanent place among the forms of the 
Christian hope. Every revival of bibli- 
asm has been accompanied by a revival 
of the belief in a literal millennial 
reign, sometimes in a gross materialistic 
form. 

And yet the Christian church as a 
whole has not taken kindly to millenari¬ 
anism, probably on account of the feeling 
that it is contrary to the high spirituality 

* Hist. Eccl HI, 39- 


of the faith and because of its tendency 
to fanaticism. In contrast with its 
retention of the idea of a personal com¬ 
ing, the resurrection, the judgment, and 
the eternal Kingdom because of the 
moral value it has been able to attach 
to these views, the church has found 
the thousand years’ reign, with a later 
renewal of conflict, destitute of moral 
significance to the Christian conscience, 
and the passage that affirms it has been 
ignored or explained away for the most 
part. In Clement of Rome, Polycarp, 
the Didache , Hennas, Barnabas, and 
Ignatius there is no mention of the 
thousand years, notwithstanding their 
realism in places. In contrast with 
them Papias dwells on the tradition and 
allows his imagination to run wild on the 
subject. Eusebius says that Papias 
was the first apostolic writer to mention 
it distinctly but 1 refers to his statements 
as “ fabulous reports of things coming by 
tradition from Christ.” 

In contrast with these, Justin Martyr, 
the great apologist of the second century, 
in his attempt to prove that all the great 
facts on which he supposed that the 
Christian faith reposed had been literally 
foretold, carried out the realism of the 
apocalypses to the full, because he saw 
no other way of proving the truth of the 
new faith—to him, the old faith. Hence 
in his Dialogue with Trypho the Jew 
he soberly discusses the times and dates 
on the basis of the Book of Daniel, 
affirms the two advents and the mil¬ 
lennial reign* in Jerusalem, which was to 
be adorned and enlarged, resting his 
view on the Apocalypse of John. But 
he concedes that some Christians do 
not hold these views. 


* Dial., LIl, LXXXI. 
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It was somewhat natural thatlrenaeus 
in his great controversy with gnosticism 
should resort to realism and accept the 
statement of the Apocalypse literally, 
though there is some uncertainty as 
to his millenarianism. 1 Similarly, Ter- 
tullian, when he went over to Montanism 
in his protest against the corruptions of 
the church, includes the millennium 
among the expectations of the true Chris¬ 
tians and gives himself to vivid pictures 
of the details of coming events.* We 
may say that, in general, the western 
leaders showed a determination to 
cling to this realism after the eastern 
part of the church had abandoned much 
of it. Commodianus dilates greatly 
upon the scheme of history which he 
believes the apocalypses have unfolded 
and goes so far as to say that during the 
thousand years the righteous shall beget 
children. 5 Amobius 4 looks in the same 
direction, though he does not mention 
the millennium. But Lactantius 5 goes 
freely into details and offers the theory 
of six millenniums completing the his¬ 
tory of the world and culminating in 
the thousand years of Chrises reign. 
“Then they who shall be alive in their 
bodies shall not die, but during those 
thousand years shall produce an infinite 
multitude and their offspring shall be 
holy, beloved of God. ,, 

In the East the tendency was strongly 
in another direction. There were two 
influences working strongly toward a 
very different view from that which was 
formerly popular, though, as was said 
above, it never went to the length of 


discarding the whole of the realism of the 
apocalypses. On the one hand there 
was the tendency to make terms with 
the gnostic philosophy of Christianity. 
Here the Alexandrian school of theology 
under the influence of Clement and 
Origen was introducing a more deeply 
spiritual and, in a sense, evolutionary, 
view of the relations of God with men 
and of men with the world. With his 
threefold interpretation of Scripture— 
the somatic, the psychical, and the 
spiritual—it was easy for Origen to set 
the first two aside as only temporarily 
useful and thereby banish the millennium 
finally for all mature believers. The 
great church followed him slowly. On 
the other hand there was a powerful 
practical influence at work destroying 
the millenarian view. With the con¬ 
version of Constantine, and even before, 
there opened before the church the vista 
of a world-task. Its mission began to 
be conceived as that of permeating the 
life of mankind with its power and even 
of directing human affairs at large, while 
at the same time the idea that its work 
was that of preparing men for the 
judgment day could not be set aside. 
Presently the millennial expectation is 
regarded as an alien thing to be set aside 
with other vagaries. Jerome 6 explains 
its presence in the writings of Irenaeus 
by reference to the influence of Papias. 
Dionysius of Alexandria 7 says that some 
regarded Cerinthus the heretic as the 
author of the teaching about the earthly 
reign of Christ. He speaks disparag¬ 
ingly of looking for things “trivial and 


x Contra Hacr., V, xxviii-xxxvi. 
* E.g., Contra Marc. } HI, xxv. 

5 Instructions , XLIII-XLV. 


4 North Africa. 

s Instil., XIV, XXIV-XXVL 

6 Hieron. et Genn , XVIII. 7 Frag. I, 2. 
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corruptible,” says that some reject 
the Apocalypse of John, and expresses 
his personal conviction that the author 
was not John the apostle. While the 
opponents of Origen were still upholding 
the other view, it is plain that by the 
fourth century Origenism and the im¬ 
perial church had put millenarianism 
under the ban. 

It is not at all surprising to find the 
great fourth-century writers setting aside 
the idea of a real thousand years’ reign 
while at the same time they dilate on a 
real resurrection and judgment and 
press home the appeal grounded on this 
view. Eusebius, in his enthusiasm for 
the new imperial regime, explains that 
Papias got his ideas of the material 
kingdom “ through a misunderstanding 
of the apostolic accounts, not perceiving 
that the things said by them were spoken 
mystically in figures. For he appears 
to have been a man of very limited 
understanding, as one can see from his 
discourses.” 1 The great Athanasius 
dwells upon the second glorious appear¬ 
ing to judge all, but has no place for the 
millennium. Gregory of Nyssa 2 repudi¬ 
ates the millennium and refers scorn¬ 
fully to the “gluttony” of it. Cyril of 
Jerusalem, though he has much to say 
of the Antichrist and of the second 
coming, makes no mention of the millen¬ 
nium. Similarly with Gregory of Nazi- 
anzen, Basil the Great, John of Damas¬ 
cus, Ambrose, and Sulpitius Severus. 
Augustine is compelled to take note of 
the idea in his City of God , since other¬ 
wise his philosophy of history in that 
great work would have failed to show 
that there is a consistent program out- 

* Hist. Eccl., in. a Ep. 17. 

4 Millenarians—the name appears here to be 


lined in the inspired writings. The 
famous passage in the Apocalypse of 
John which has been the source of 
so much speculation and fanaticism 
troubled him a good deal. He does not 
feel at liberty to allegorize all the apoca¬ 
lyptical passages of the Scriptures, but 
he was deeply enough affected by Origen¬ 
ism to allegorize with a good conscience 
where he could profitably. Referring to 
the earlier interpretations, he confesses 
that at one time he had believed in the 
reign of a thousand years, 1 but could 
hold it no longer. He says it would be 
tedious to refute the Milliard/ but he 
will show how the passage should be 
understood. Falling back on his expo¬ 
sition of the two resurrections, 5 the one 
a spiritual resurrection which has taken 
place in this life and preserves us from 
coming to the second death, the other 
which is not to occur now but at the 
end of the world and is of the body, not 
of the soul, he finds it possible to refer 
the thousand years of the apocalypse to 
the present period of the church, which 
he calls the “Kingdom militant.” The 
thousand years probably refer freely to 
the whole time yet to ensue until the end 
of the world. Thus the passage is 
made to fall into line with his scheme of 
the division of the whole history of the 
world, up to the judgment, into six ages, 
to be followed by the eternal and heav¬ 
enly age. Augustine’s exposition has 
become classic and his convenient but 
restricted allegorism the model for all 
Catholic and Protestant theologians 
who hope for a successful propagation 
of the gospel in the world and yet 
believe in a cataclysmic end. 

* Civ. Dei , XX, vii. 

used for the first time. < XX, vi. 
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The difficulty was apparently solved. 
It does not exist for the Golden-mouthed 1 
of the East. The idea of two real 
resurrections with a thousand years 
between drops out of view. Inter¬ 
est centers in the one general resur¬ 
rection and the final judgment. The 
great creeds of the church, from the 
“Apostles” down to the pronouncements 
of the Third Council of Constantinople,* 
ignore the millennium but emphasize the 
second coming, the real resurrection, 
and the final judgment. Any other 
view would have been impracticable in 
those times. And so it continued down 
to the Protestant Reformation. 

Throughout these developments and 
during the “Dark Ages” there was 
much wild speculation about the future 
state, and many were the fantastic 
pictures that appealed to the coarse 
imaginations of the untaught peoples 
that came into the church by the hun¬ 
dreds of thousands. The important 
thing about these is the fact that they 
supplied a working basis for the church’s 
system of sacraments and penances. 
The vision of a kingdom on earth van¬ 
ished from the minds of the common 
people, and all interest was concen¬ 
trated on the escape from hell, the 
deliverance from the inevitable purga¬ 
tory, and the attainment of the bliss of 
heaven. In place of the divine program 
of the ages on which millenarians dwelt, 
there was, so to say, a divinely com¬ 
municated geography of the future life. 

x Chrysostom. * 681 a.d. 


Apocalypticism, with a tendency to 
millenarianism. did not disappear alto¬ 
gether from view. The attempts of the 
church to restrict all teaching of religion 
and all discussion of the truth of revela¬ 
tion to the recognized church teachers 
did not altogether succeed. In the 
times of the religious awakening that 
accompanied and followed the Crusades 
many outbursts of independent thinking 
and speculation occurred. Joachim, the 
founder of the monastery at Floris, and 
his followers reveled in new expositions 
of Scripture and unfolded schemes of the 
world’s history that resembled the an¬ 
cient apocalypses. Though the Joachim- 
ites can scarcely be called millenarians 
in the strict sense, they gave a powerful 
impetus to the later movements in that 
direction and tended to displace the 
church’s eschatology. The portion of 
the Franciscan monks known as the 
Spirituales continued the struggle against 
the views that were accepted in the 
church and the laxity that accom¬ 
panied the practices associated with 
these views. Their influence is trace¬ 
able in the views of the Wycliffites and 
Hussites and came to full strength in 
the millenarian Anabaptists. Indeed, 
one might almost say that modem 
millenarianism has its roots in those 
mediaeval apocalypses and interpreta¬ 
tions. When churchism should be dis¬ 
placed by biblicism there was sure to 
be an attempt to revive the ancient 
millenarianism. 
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THE SERVICES OF PRESENT-DAY PHILOS¬ 
OPHY TO THEOLOGICAL 
RECONSTRUCTION 


JAMES H. TUFTS, PH.D., LL.D. 

Head of the Department of Philosophy, University of Chicago 


The philosophy of our day has as great variety as religion. One difficulty in our 
modern theological world is that the church has built theological systems of the Greek or 
Roman worlds into its formulas. As these philosophies are almost nowhere taught 
except in theological seminaries, it is a little difficult for university-trained men to 
appreciate the truth which our inherited theology expresses. This is very unfortunate. 
While religion is for us all, theology must be the peculiar property of men who have 
been taught to think. Can our modern philosophy do for our day what Aristotle and 
Plato, the Stoic and the Alexandrine, did for their day ? 


The philosopher is engaged in a task 
which in many ways is similar to that of 
the theologian. He is trying to see life 
and the world as a whole, to interpret 
the experiences of the here and now 
in terms of the ideas which represent 
meanings, purposes, and values. Hence 
two tendencies have always disputed 
the field: Some, the empiricists, prize 
more the here and now—for this is sure 
and vivid; others, the idealists and 
rationalists, prize more the generaliza¬ 
tions which offer to transcend time and 
show us the eternal. 

In the past it has usually been ideal¬ 
ism and rationalism that have appeared 
to be the friends of theology. It was 
with Plato’s conception of genera and 
species that doctrines of the Trinity, one 
in essence, three in person, and of original 
sin were shaped; it was by Aristotle’s 
conceptions of form and matter that the 
relation of God and nature, of soul and 
body, were framed; it was by Descartes’ 


doctrine that the soul was conceived as 
a simple substance, and therefore as 
immortal. Later it was by the trans¬ 
cendentalism of Coleridge and his Ameri¬ 
can followers that a new life was breathed 
into the theology of the last century. 
And at present Bosanquet in England 
and Royce in this country are able 
representatives of the idealism which 
would solve all troubling doubts, all 
clashing contradictions in the Absolute. 

Another type of idealism is that of 
Eucken, who through all his many 
volumes insists upon the importance of 
the inner life, of the activity of the 
spirit. His present vogue would indi¬ 
cate that to his countrymen at least his 
message has a value. He feared the 
world’s attention was so occupied with 
material interests as to cause forgetful¬ 
ness of the activity of the spirit. But he 
tells us little of what he means by 
spiritual activity. If, as his most recent 
book seems to indicate, he finds in the 
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present German activity—fine as patri¬ 
otic devotion and loyalty may be—his 
conception of the life of the spirit, many 
Americans will refuse to follow. They 
will say that activity may be as com¬ 
pletely “inner” as we please and yet 
be lacking in certain other important 
qualities; they will say that idealism 
is not by its name protected against 
defects as serious as any that opposing 
theories have disclosed. 

It is to the opposing schools that I 
wish at this time to call attention. Five 
notes in their writings are suggestive for 
theology. 

First is the new empiricism. Empiri¬ 
cism has a bad name with theology 
because it has usually meant that we 
have no knowledge except of experience 
and no experience except through sense 
or feeling. This last half of the doctrine 
is not real empiricism; it is dogmatism. 
The empiricism that James advocated 
in his theories of religious experience 
as well as in his lectures on pragmatism 
and the pluralistic universe is an empiri¬ 
cism which bids us to search human 
nature through and through, to go with 
open mind into every path where the 
spirit of man has led, and to include in 
our view of the world and of life all 
human activities, feelings, thoughts, 
whether they are respectably introduced 
to us or not. This is a note which I 
believe the minister might well follow 
in the religious field. The old-time 
preacher dwelt much upon the religious 
experience of biblical writers. He dwelt 
upon the religious experience of a very 
few types of conversion, but he left 
unexplored and uninterpreted great 
regions of religious experience because 
they were not always so labeled. Pro¬ 


fessor James in his own book, the Vari¬ 
eties of Religious Experience , selected 
chiefly emotional types. He left out the 
experiences of thought and will. What 
is still more remarkable, he omitted the 
great field of social experience, of co¬ 
operation, of sympathy, of common 
purpose. We are so near to what is 
passing that it is not easy to see it with 
the eye of an Isaiah. We are likely to 
use old terms and conceptions rather 
than to form new ones. There are sug¬ 
gestions in the poetry, the fiction, the 
drama, and the essay, but there is need 
of deep and intimate appreciation of all 
the stirrings and questions of our day 
in order that one may see what its reli¬ 
gion is. 

The second note of a present philos¬ 
ophy which is closely related to the 
new empiricism is the emphasis of 
Bergson upon the creative aspect of 
evolution. In the fifty years since 
Darwin’s writings we have passed from 
the more obvious doctrines of natural 
selection and the continuity of plant and 
anim al and human life and now are 
raising the deeper question as to the 
agencies in the process and the meaning 
of it all. The earlier theological atti¬ 
tude of challenge gave place to the too 
easy solution of its difficulties. The fear 
that evolution banished God from the 
world was too easily met by the answer 
that evolution was simply one method 
of divine creation. We today do not 
feel that this latter answer is more than a 
hopeful anticipation of what may one 
day be the result of long study and 
analysis. We feel that we must not for 
purposes of philosophy assume too 
hastily what faith may offer. We must 
stand in the river and study the currents 
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that come within our reach. We must 
grant that they come from an unknown 
and that the horizon which binds our 
vision is not a limit of things but rather 
a limit of our own vision. Nevertheless 
for us it marks the range within which 
we can experiment. 

Now the great method of science in 
examining the world, as we know, is to 
discover causes and effects, to link to¬ 
gether the successive moments of the 
stream, to find identities. We predict 
the future only as we find in it elements 
of identity with past and present. We 
even make equations and see that the 
quantity of motion is the same, that the 
quantity of matter is not diminished. 
It is easy from this to make the further 
and quite unwarranted assumption that, 
because our yardstick of matter and force 
remains unchanged as we measure and 
count the atoms and mass, therefore the 
stream of life itself flows on the same in 
quantity and quality, and that what 
shall be is not more nor less than what 
has been. 

It is of this false inference that Berg¬ 
son’s doctrine offers a corrective. Life, 
human or cosmic, may be conveniently 
measured for many purposes in terms 
of atoms, of electrons, of energy; but 
these measurements, so necessary for 
estimating the future, for observing its 
continuity, are yet not adequate to tell 
the full story. Especially they are not 
adequate to measure mind itself, which 
uses them to measure the world. Life 
as we experience it in the immediate 
on-go of the feeling and thought is not 
chopped up into pieces; it is a whole. 
Nor is it a repetition of past units. 
Every moment is a new. Evolution is 
through and through creative. Varia¬ 


tion is a fact as important as continuity, 
and variation means a something new. 

This may not seem to the theologian a 
great step in constructive thought. It 
may appear a far cry from creative evo¬ 
lution to the Creator to whom religion 
has looked as the Father of spirits as well 
as the Author of the world. There may 
seem to be no passageway between this 
very limited and timid groping for the 
meaning of change over to a divine 
providence ordering all things with full 
intelligence, and I should agree that as 
yet there is no easy transition. But 
the deeper recognition of the process of 
life to which such reflection is bound to 
lead is far more stimulating to genuine 
constructive work than either the closed 
system of the scientist or the closed 
system of the systematic theologian. 

A third element in modem thinking 
is voluntarism. Voluntarism has often 
played an important part in theology. 
Jesus said, “If any man willeth to do his 
will he shall know of the doctrine.” The 
Middle Ages debated long and strenu¬ 
ously which is prior, will or intellect? 
Descartes found the source of error in 
our haste to decide before evidence was 
sufficient. Kant removed knowledge to 
make room for faith, and Fichte pro¬ 
claimed that either necessity or freedom 
is a logically consistent system. One 
must choose between them. But it has 
been the effort of the modem prag¬ 
matist to analyze more thoroughly this 
old relation of faith and reason, will and 
intellect. He points out first that our 
conclusion depends, not only upon 
thinking straight, but upon what prem¬ 
ises we begin with, and it is partly a 
matter of choice which facts and prem¬ 
ises we use. The opposing opinions on 
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the present war make it more obvious 
than ever that thinking is no dry light. 
Conclusions here seem to depend largely 
on how far back we choose to begin and 
which facts we play up. But further, 
the pragmatist claims that the factors or 
elements in truth—the demands for 
consistency and continuity, the concep¬ 
tions of cause, the interpretations of 
“things”—are constructions of the crea¬ 
tive intelligence seeking first to live and 
act, and that they are all processes 
through which the mind comes to itself. 
In the field of comparative religion the 
tendency is more and more to explain 
myth by ritual rather than ritual by 
myth. This would suggest the inquiry 
how far our Christian doctrine has been 
shaped by the needs of the soul as these 
have been felt from generation to genera¬ 
tion rather than from more purely 
intellectual sources, and then the further 
inquiry, how far the present needs justify 
a reshaping of truth. 

This does not mean that we have a 
right to believe anything we like, any¬ 
thing that makes us more comfortable. 
It may be pertinently said that the need 
for truth is itself the supreme need. 
But it is none the less in point to note 
that truth implies both putting questions 
and finding answers. Natural science 
puts one kind of questions, chiefly those 
of cause and effect. Ethics puts at least 
two: it asks how it is that we behave as 
we do and judge as we do; it asks also 
what we ought to do and to judge. Be¬ 
fore it can answer this second question 
completely it must inquire what the 
consequences will be: will they be good 
or bad? But the “good” or “bad” 
must in the last analysis contain a factor 
of choice, of voluntary attitude. 


If we seek religious truth we must 
recognize that it too means first of all 
asking a particular kind of question. If 
we frame this question in the familiar 
form, Does God exist ? we must recognize 
that it implies at least two prior ques¬ 
tions: What do we mean by “God”? 
and What do we mean by “exist”? 
Successive ages and varying schools of 
thought have meant by God, now an 
invisible helper in war, now a sender of 
rain, now a defender of right, now a 
savior from passion, now an eternal 
being including all reality, now a 
sovereign, now a father. Evidently 
the truth of God’s “existence” would 
have different meanings and differing 
tests depending on which sort of God 
we seek. We are not now confident 
that success in war or a prosperous 
crop is an infallible test of righteous 
sovereignty, or that an all-inclusive 
being is to be identified easily with 
personal attributes. Ultimately the re¬ 
ligious question is not one solely of fact. 
It implies both fact and values and may 
be put: Is the world in which we live 
a world that bears any relation to our 
moral ends ? Is it a world of mechan¬ 
ism or of purpose, of necessity or of 
freedom ? 

On this world-old question philos¬ 
ophy is beginning to take a view which 
is not precisely either of the older views. 

On the one hand science is step by 
step finding uniformity and law. It is 
reducing the processes of earth and 
heavens to order—so far it seems to 
exclude freedom. But on the other hand 
it is constantly speaking of all this 
scientific knowledge as a method of 
control, of utilizing natural forces for 
human ends. This is freedom. Another 
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angle of the problem is the twofold 
question, Is God’s will to be done cer¬ 
tainly, inevitably, or is it dependent 
upon human co-operation ? What does 
it mean to be workers together with 
God ? It was the merit of James in all 
his various writings to sound one note 
clearly: The universe is not complete, 
but is in the making. You and I are 
sometimes called upon for decisions 
which may contribute to turn the scale 
for good or evil. Decision is not an 
empty form; it is real and serious. In 
such cases truth is made and not merely 
discovered. It may be then that the 
triumph of right is not a matter of yes 
or no, but, as in all past history, a rela¬ 
tive process. I suspect that for generar 
tions to come this will continue to be the 
case. The practical religious question 
from this point of view would be: 
Can we give to this view of God, of the 
progress of righteousness, the same power 
over the more intelligent minds of today 
which the God of absolute decrees, and 
with cruder heaven and hell, had for 
earlier generations and still has for many 
in our own ? 

Fourthly, the thought of the time 
along lines of social psychology is a 
needed corrective to whatever of the 
personal and subjective lies in the teach¬ 
ing of voluntarism. To struggle for 
what I believe, is my duty, but it is 
none the less my duty to make as sure 
as I may that my view of right is a right 
view. My own feeling, my own judg¬ 
ment, is likely to be mistaken, or still 
more likely to be partial. Social psy¬ 
chology is calling attention to the inti¬ 
mate dependence of our mental life, not 
only upon the physical organs, but upon 
the give and take, the interaction of 


person with person. The value of the 
church, of the religious community, has 
always been one of the factors in theol¬ 
ogy. But I venture to think that the 
value of co-operation in thought as well 
as in organization has never received 
full appreciation. The Catholic church 
has realized the tremendous power of 
organization, but its principle has been 
that of authority. The Protestant 
church has been democratic, but has 
suffered from lack of unity. The prob¬ 
lem is how to get the great values of 
common thought and common purpose 
while yet remaining true to the principle 
of democracy. 

The fifth element which has value 
for theology in the thinking of the time 
is the ethical trend. 

Theology at its best has been more 
ethical than metaphysical. It has 
thought more of guiding men to better 
living than of experiencing the mys¬ 
teries of creation and calculating the 
future of the cosmos. But the ethics 
of religion, like its metaphysics, has 
necessarily borrowed largely from the 
philosophy of the age. The ethics of 
Christianity has been very largely legal. 
It has seen the world from the throne of 
the ruler or the bar of the judge rather 
than from the ethical point of view of a 
community of spirits. This newer ethics 
is itself as yet uncertain of its categories. 
It does not know exactly what justice is. 
It would like to find out, but it does not 
expect to find out by any process of 
intuition or of deduction from definitions 
of equality, or of giving every man his 
own, or of respecting the rights of others 
—definitions and methods which were 
so easy to our fathers, who thought it 
possible to know what belonged to a 
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man or what his rights were. In theol¬ 
ogy we might assume that we thought 
that the laws of God were just and right¬ 
eous and that the Scriptures gave us a 
knowledge of these laws. But in ethics 
we are in doubt what the rights of man 
are because we do not yet know man. 
We are not satisfied with formal phrases 
of equality because we see so many 
abstract uses of the term, wherein the 
old equality straightway turns into 
inequality. Equality before the law, 
for example, may mean inequality, be¬ 
cause of inability to provide a good 
lawyer. It sends the poor man to 


prison when he cannot pay his fine and 
takes from the rich the price of a box 
of cigars for the same offense. We shall 
not know what is right, what is just, in 
any full sense until we know more of the 
powers of human life and the means by 
which these may be freed and enlarged. 
This points a task for theology. Its 
older conceptions of sin and evil, of jus¬ 
tice and atonement, we well know have 
been largely shaped by legal minds. It 
is the task of constructive thought to find 
new interpretations which are more ade¬ 
quate than the legal for the undoubted 
facts of human, moral experience. 


APOSTOLIC CHRISTOLOGY: A COMPARISON 
OF PAUL WITH HIS PREDECESSORS 


H. H. LINDEMANN, M.A., B.D. 

Pastor, Congregational Church, Ainsworth, Nebraska 


In studying comparisons between apostolic teachings it is well to bear in mind that 
the New Testament has a genetic element far more important than its variants. 
Particularly is this true in the case of Christology . Neither Paul nor his predecessors 
manufactured the messianic concept. Each , however , used it in his own way. A com¬ 
parison such as is given in Mr. Lindemann’s article will help to at least realize these 
two elements. 


One cannot enter very far upon a 
study of this subject without seeing 
plainly that the New Testament doc¬ 
trines were formulated, immediately, at 
least, if not mainly, as apologetics. The 
absurd impossibility of a slain Messiah 
gave the first preachers their task. They 
must persuade Judaism that this was not 
an absurdity but a providence. Paul 
had the same task in so far as his audi¬ 


ences were Jews. Indeed, the death of 
the Messiah was something he had to ad¬ 
just to his own consciousness, for he had 
been one of those for whom the cross was a 
stumbling-block. Otherwise the antith¬ 
eses against which his message shaped 
itself were furnished by paganism and 
Hellenic thought, especially in its phases 
of Stoicism and Gnosticism. When not 
definitely apologetical, the Pauline doc- 
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trines are a rationale of his own ex¬ 
perience or a justification of his new 
attitude toward the Law. Very little is 
he concerned about absolute, unrelated 
reality. He was a practical theo¬ 
logian. His predecessors were practical 
evangelists. 

Since Paul and the first preachers, 
though having the same message, yet 
differed widely in their religious experi¬ 
ence (the “ Christ after the flesh ” having 
no part in Paul’s), in their attitude 
toward Israel and the Law, and in the 
presuppositions of their different audi¬ 
ences, we should expect to find in them 
wide diversities of interpretation of their 
common message. 

The Sources 

We concern ourselves with only the 
first eight chapters of the Book of Acts, 
because these contain Luke’s report of 
the transactions and addresses of the 
Jerusalem mission before the time when 
work among the Gentiles was under¬ 
taken, and before Paul comes upon the 
stage of action. The particular passages 
in these chapters which serve as sources 
of information are 2:19-34; 3:11-26; 
4:8-12; 5:29-31; 7:54-60; 8:32-35. 
All these are speeches of Peter except 
two, namely, that of Stephen and 
Philip’s conversation with the eunuch. 
These were of course written a long time 
after the events took place and the state¬ 
ments were made; but scholars seem 
pretty well agreed that the speeches of 
Peter especially represent quite faithfully 
the content of the first preaching. The 
main Pauline passages are Rom., chap. 
5; I Cor., chap. 15; Col., chap. 1; Eph., 
chap. 1. Incidental and less extended 
discussions are found elsewhere in all his 


writings and need not be assembled here 
among our sources. 

We shall first consider the agreements 
between the earlier apostles and Paul in 
their thought about Christ; then their 
differences; and finally we shall compare 
their soteriology. 

Part I* Agreements 
1. The Mukood ol Jeene 

There is unanimity among them on 
the matter of the essential manhood of 
Jesus. He was “a man approved of 
God,” but still Jesus of Nazareth, a citi¬ 
zen of a village (2:22; 4:10; 6:14). He 
was Messiah, thought of by most Jews as 
a natural seed of David. He was a 
“prophet like unto Moses” (3:22, 23). 
Paul says he was “of the seed of David 
according to the flesh,” “bom of a 
woman,” “the second Adam,” head of 
humanity under the new dispensation as 
Adam was under the old; but neverthe¬ 
less one with humanity. He “ took upon 
himself the likeness of sinful flesh,” 
“being found in fashion as a man.” 

2. His Uai«MnM« 

That they considered him unique 
within humanity goes without saying, in 
view of the other beliefs about him. He 
was pre-eminent in righteousness, “the 
Holy One of God” (3:14; 4:27, 30). A 
dogma of sinlessness cannot be wrung 
out of these passages without doing them 
violence. God’s anointed in the Old 
Testament is one who more or less re¬ 
sembles and represents him. The crude 
political messianism had been infused 
with ethical content by the prophets. 
The disciples, through Jesus, inherited 
the best in the national hope, namely, 
the ethical; and the Messiah they saw in 
Jesus was the epitome of .this. But a 
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Pauline doctrine of sinlessness need not 
have occurred to them at all, and perhaps 
did not. 

Jesus has a peculiar function under 
God to perform for men. He is the 
giver of salvation (4:12; 2:31), the 
“Prince of life” (3:15), “a Prince and a 
Savior” (5:31). Christ’s uniqueness is 
brought out in various ways in the Acts 
passages and is everywhere presupposed, 
yet, as Wemle says, “ there is no expres¬ 
sion which in any way goes beyond the 
idea of a man entirely filled and moved 
by the Spirit of God.” With Acts Paul 
agrees, though he may not use just the 
same terms. In addition he has the 
dogma of sinlessness which is necessary 
to his doctrine of salvation. This is 
clearly stated in II Cor. 5:21 and is im¬ 
plied constantly. Furthermore, Jesus 
produces holiness in those who believe in 
him (Rom. 6:4; 7:4; 6:22; 8:2; Eph. 
3:17, 19). Jesus stands above mankind 
and sets the ideal of character and life 
(II Cor. 1:19, 20; Rom. 8:14, 29). His 
relation to God is so intimate as to be 
peculiar to him and to justify the expres¬ 
sion “God in Christ” (H Cor. 5:19; 
Eph. 3:19; 4:13). In fact, Paul makes 
Christ so unique within humanity as 
almost to remove him from humanity. 

3. Moaaiakahlp 

There is agreement in the first Chris¬ 
tian confession “Jesus is Messiah.” 
About this point the fight is waged hotly 
in the beginning of Acts. That was the 
point at issue. Legally Jesus had died 
a criminal’s death. Even to have died 
a natural death without having restored 
the Kingdom to Israel would have given 
the lie to any messianic claim. The 
spokesmen of the new sect must prove 


that in spite of his execution Jesus was 
“he that should come.” The evidences 
used were (1) prophecy (2:23, 25-28, 
34 -35; 3-i 8> 21-25; 4:25, 26; 7:52; 
8:32-35); (2) “the mighty works and 
wonders and signs of Jesus” (2:22); 
(3) his resurrection (2:24); (4) signs and 
wonders wrought by the apostles through 
the Holy Spirit poured out upon them by 
the Exalted One (2:17-21, 33). 

In Paul the messiahship is taken for 
granted as a rule, not argued except when 
he is preaching to Jews. This distinctly 
national idea is not made much of for its 
own sake because of the more predomi¬ 
nant universal note in the Apostle to the 
Gentiles. He does not quote Scripture 
as proof as do his predecessors, though he 
asserts that Jesus’ messiahship, sealed by 
the resurrection, was in fulfilment of 
Scripture. His own experience was suffi¬ 
cient proof: he had seen the risen Lord. 
In other words, his argument is the resur¬ 
rection. He was “ declared to be the Son 
of God, with power .... by the resur¬ 
rection from the dead.” Paul first used 
the compound title “Christ Jesus,” 
showing the predominance of the office 
of Jesus in his mind, overshadowing the 
earthly career. Gilbert gives reports of 
a word-counting in Paul’s writings, as 
follows: the word Christ is used, with 
and without the article, 206 times; in 
combination with other words, 176 times; 
total 382. Without doubt Jesus was 
Paul’s Messiah. 

4. Hi* Exaltation 

The exaltation is a thought common to 
all the apostles and naturally growing out 
of their belief in the messiahship. Thereis 
agreement as to the fact, but great differ¬ 
ence in conception of the nature of it. 
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Acts asserts the fact, but does not go into 
details. Simply, Christ is at the right 
hand of God, and so is instrumental in 
dispensing the Spirit. Peter finds a 
prophecy of the exaltation in Ps. 110:1 
(Acts 2:34). Stephen in his dying vision 
sees the Lord glorified (8:55). 

Paid philosophizes where the others 
only assert. In developing this doctrine 
he evolves the Christology peculiar to 
him, which is treated in the second part 
of this paper. 

5* Girw of tko Spirit 

Through his victory over death, and 
contemporary with his exaltation, Christ 
is the giver of the Spirit to those who 
have faith in him as Messiah. This 
Spirit is the source of the believers’ new 
life, by whose power they do their mighty 
works and speak with tongues. 

Paul has given this a fuller develop¬ 
ment. He makes the Spirit identical 
with the indwelling Christ, or with “ God 
in us.” “Now the Spirit is the Lord.” 
“Christ in you the hope of glory.” 

6. HU Smob 4 Coadxai 

As Messiah, Christ has not yet en¬ 
joyed his world-victory. He will come 
again shortly to begin on earth the mes¬ 
sianic rule. This second coming is not 
so imminent in Paul as in Acts, because 
several years had passed without the 
Lord’s appearing, and so the expecta¬ 
tion had cooled somewhat. Yet it is 
present in Paul to the very last. It is 
interesting to note how, along with the 
calming of the apocalyptic expectation, 
there is a growing realization of the pres¬ 
ent prevalence and power of the Spirit of 
Christ. Peter said: “ Christ is coming.” 
Paul said: “Christ liveth in me.” 


7. UnirmaUU of Christ’s Work 

Of the universality of Christ’s work 
the first preachers have only a glimpse. 
Paul has a clear vision of it. It lies more 
as an intuition in Acts. In Paul’s plat¬ 
form it was a paramount issue, and he 
won out on it. “All that are afar off” 
(2:39), “from every nation under 
heaven” (2:5), are to be saved, though 
through the Jews (3:25). Salvation is 
come to the Jews first (2:26), but not 
exclusively. That God’s interest in the 
Gentiles was not a very deep conviction 
is shown by the fact that Peter had to 
be persuaded of it by a vision (chap, to), 
and that the authorities in the Jerusalem 
church called him before them and made 
him justify his first preaching to the 
Gentiles (chap. n). 

Though Paul sometimes speaks of the 
Jews as having preference, or at least 
precedence, he nevertheless completely 
breaks down national distinctions. His 
gentile converts were not required to be 
circumcised, nor to keep the Jewish Law 
as such, even the most sacred. They 
were recipients of God’s grace unmedi¬ 
ated except through the cross, and un¬ 
conditioned except on faith. “There is 
henceforth neither Jew nor Greek.” 
The first Adam headed the entire old 
humanity; the second Adam heads the 
entire new. 

8. OaiMiou 

Finally, they agree in certain con¬ 
spicuous omissions. Neither Acts nor 
Paul has the virgin birth. All the 
speeches of Peter agree with Paul in not 
having the title “Son of Man.” Only 
Stephen uses it, and then as a manifest 
reference by the author of Acts to his 
“former treatise.” The absence of this 
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title seems to be a good argument for the 
contention that, whatever it was and 
however used, it was used only by Jesus 
himself. Dalman says other writers and 
speakers used it only when its use was 
occasioned by the words of Jesus him- 
self. Whether this is true in every in¬ 
stance or not, it would account for its 
use here by Stephen (cf. Acts 7:56 and 
Luke 22:69). 

Part II. Dillerenoea 

Such are the coincidences in the 
church teachings of the first few decades. 
Now for the differences. 

The differences in apostolic doctrine 
are accounted for mostly by the addi¬ 
tions of Paul. I find only two ideas in 
Acts, Chaps. 1-8, which Paul does not 
use. (1) One of these is the proof of 
Jesus’ messiahship by his mighty works. 
The post-resurrection phenomena are ap¬ 
pealed to, but not the signs that Jesus 
wrought in person. For Paul the resur¬ 
rection overshadowed all other miracles. 
(2) The other omission is that of the title 
“ Servant of the Lord.” This might 
possibly be accounted for by Paul’s high 
Christology, wherein Isa., chap. 53, is far 
transcended. For the other apostles, 
the servant passages in prophecy were 
their stronghold. The question comes: 
Which is the more faithful to the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus about himself ? No doubt 
he labored most of all to get into his 
disciples’ minds the vision of the godlike¬ 
ness of service. He was “ among them 
as one that serveth,” “not to be minis¬ 
tered unto, but to minister.” They no 
doubt caught that conception in part, 
but the resurrection changed their point 
of view. It opened the way to all that 
galaxy of fantastic notions that clung 


about the Jewish thought of Messiah. 
This threw the christological interpreta¬ 
tion more naturally into the sphere of 
Paul’s thought and made him the truer 
expositor of Jewish-Christian experience. 
I doubt if the servant appellations would 
have been resorted to had they not been 
so ready a handle to prophecy as a tool 
of apologetics. 

While Paul is with his predecessors in 
almost everything that is theirs, they are 
with him in comparatively little that is 
his. He has teachings distinctly his own, 
which are not so much as suggested by 
them. He carries the doctrines of Christ 
and redemption beyond the lay mind, 
making of them a profound philosophy. 
I have not worked out the evolution of 
Paul’s system, so cannot vouch for the 
order in which his tenets are here 
enumerated. Neither do I consider it 
necessary to harmonize into this brief 
summary every incidental expression 
which seems at variance with the general 
stream of the apostle’s thought. If he 
seems to express a substitutionary theory 
of redemption, it is far from funda¬ 
mental, and might have suggested itself 
as an analogy to the Jewish sacrifice of 
sin offerings (cf. Isa., chap. 53). What 
is more natural to Paul the Jew ? What 
Christ had done for him rendered all 
ceremonial sacrifices unnecessary. If 
Christ became a substitute in Paul’s 
thought for the sin offerings, that does 
not say that Christ’s suffering and 
death were a substitute for punishment 
justly due to Paul. The total impres¬ 
sion of his writings on this subject does 
not bear out the substitutionary theory. 

Neither need we try to harmonize 
with Paul’s universalism his incidental 
paragraph about election. It is not laid 
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down as a prerequisite to salvation. It 
was superadded to his doctrine of grace 
for the assurance of such as might be 
fearing lest, being detached from Juda¬ 
ism, they might possibly be detached 
from the promises of God. They need 
not fear, for the grace of God antedates 
all recorded promises. 

We proceed then to a general outline 
of Paul’s peculiar Christology, which is 
wanting in the earliest evangel. A logi¬ 
cal rather than a chronological order is 
here followed. 

1. Tlte Seeond Adam 

In the first place, Christ is the “ sec¬ 
ond Adam,” the “Man from Heaven.” 
This doctrine is one of the fruits of Paul’s 
break with Judaism in which it was held 
that everything dated from the tradi¬ 
tional Adam; and of his liberation from 
sin, i.e., the law of the flesh, which the 
Law brought to conscience but could not 
annul. He had become a member of the 
new humanity, the spiritual race which 
Christ initiated. This was an apologetic 
against Judaism as well as a rationale of 
his experience, which he conceived to be 
the typical Christian experience. His 
new life he considered to be the reign in 
his being of a new law, the law of the 
mind or spirit and contrasted with the 
old law of the flesh. And Christ had 
been the initiator of this law, as Moses 
had been of the other. It was nothing 
less than the law of God promulgated by 
Christ and with him taking effect for 
humanity. 

A heavenly being come to earth is not 
an invention of Paul’s. It is both pagan 
and Jewish. But Paul does an alto¬ 
gether new thing with that conception. 

x Article “Son of God,” Harvard Theol. Rev. 


Just as in Galatians he so allegorizes the 
story of Abraham as to make the gentile 
Christians, instead of the unbelieving 
Jews, the true seed of the great progeni¬ 
tor of Israel, thus completely turning the 
tables on his Judaizing opponents; so 
here he creates a new, true, spiritual race 
with a new spiritual Adam for progeni¬ 
tor, leaving the descendants of the old 
Adam out of account. This is a most 
effective defense of his apostasy from 
Judaism; as reassuring to himself as his 
“doctrine of election” must have been to 
his fellow-believers. 

2. Son of God 

Paul only has the title “Son of God.” 
Its occurrence in Acts 8:37 is so cer¬ 
tainly by interpolation that the Ameri¬ 
can revisers have omitted that verse. 
Wemle considers this term the outcome 
of Paul’s contact with pagan mythology. 
Whether an adaptation to paganism or 
not, it was very timely, for it “converted 
the heathen world.” Christ was a new 
demigod, but more wonderful than any 
other because of the victory over death. 
It touched the fancy of the myth-loving 
world; and Paul was able enough to put 
into this conception the vital content of 
his gospel. 

I doubt if the use of this title by Paul 
was so much an adaptation to paganism 
as Wemle thinks. It is more truly the 
utilization of a title common in the Old 
Testament and in current Jewish litera¬ 
ture and thought. Furthermore, accord¬ 
ing to Professor Bacon 1 this title as 
applied to Jesus belongs to the true 
Christian tradition and contains the 
kernel of Jesus’ teaching about mankind 
and himself. If the pagans read more 
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into it than the substance of this tradi¬ 
tion, that only made their attachment 
to the true Son of God the more ready 
and sure. This title in the mouth of 
Paul performed the same function for the 
heathen as the title Son of Man in the 
mouth of Jesus (or whatever term he 
used to assert his messiahship implicitly) 
performed for his contemporaries. 

3. His Fw ribitm— 

From the conception of Heavenly 
Man and Son of God, it was an easy step 
to that of pre-existence, which the first 
preachers do not mention. The heav¬ 
enly Man and Son whom God sent to 
earth must have lived before his earthly 
appearance. This in itself would have 
been logical and natural. Besides, Paul’s 
Greek environment was especially invit¬ 
ing to it. The idea was as old as Plato 
and had found lodgment in Hebrew 
thought through the apocalyptic litera¬ 
ture and wisdom writings. Meyer thinks 
that “in special circles a real pre- 
existence, a heavenly life and activity of 
Messiah before time began, was both 
taught and believed. Even now, indeed 
for ages past, he was active on behalf of 
his people.” So the pre-existence of 
Christ might have been arrived at by 
Paul through his own logical processes; 
or he might have acquired it through 
Hebrew mythology; or, what is more 
likely, it was absorbed from the Greek 
atmosphere in which he lived. His mo¬ 
tive for bringing it forward, or at least 
for writing it out, is to combat the gnos¬ 
tic heresy at Colossae. The Colossians 
must place Christ above and before all 
intermediate beings, and think of him as 
giving them all whatever reality they 
possessed. 


4. L*4os-Ckrist 

Coincident with or resulting from the 
idea of pre-existence, but certainly as an 
adaptation to stoic philosophy, came 
Paul’s Logos-Christ. Christ not only 
existed before his earthly career, but be¬ 
fore the created world, and was God’s 
agent in creation. And at present, as 
the “fulness of God,” he rules all things 
and powers in the heavens, in the earth, 
and under the earth. The logos in 
Greek thought is the wisdom of God. 
The terms by which wisdom is desig¬ 
nated in Baruch and in the Wisdom of 
Solomon are strikingly similar to those 
applied to Christ by Paul in Rom. io: 
6-8. The Greek logos and Jewish wis¬ 
dom are near kin, as is shown by writings 
outside the New Testament, and by the 
Fourth Gospel as well as by Paul. Paul 
and the Fourth Gospel substitute Christ 
for wisdom and for the logos. 

5. His Equlity with God 

The extreme of Paul’s exaltation of 
Christ came when in moments of enthu¬ 
siastic adoration he employed expressions 
which seem to attribute to him equality 
or identity with God: “of whom is 
Christ after the flesh, God blessed for¬ 
ever.” The difficulty of interpretation 
in this passage is apparent. We cannot 
call it Christology. It is rhapsody. 
Such as this are the expressions of a de¬ 
vout and grateful soul that has found 
God in Christ. It is an expression of 
religion, not of dogma. It is not infre¬ 
quent that persons who consider prayer 
to Jesus illogical, nevertheless in mo¬ 
ments of intensity pray to him. When 
Paul is arguing or dogmatizing, he never 
makes Christ equal with God. Christ is 
to subject all things unto himself, and 
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then himself and all things unto God, 
that God may be all in all. Yet, the 
fact that such a statement as Rom. 9:5 
was possible, even in moments of strong 
feeling, shows how far Paul’s thought 
about Christ transcended the crude mes¬ 
sianic Christology of the Pentecostal 
evangelists. Another pointer in the 
same direction is Paul’s frequent use of 
the term Lord as a title of Jesus. Many 
consider this an appropriation of the 
common Old Testament title of Jehovah. 
If this be true, it indicates a very strong 
leaning toward a literal deification of 
Christ. 

Part III. Soteriology 

We now pass to the apostolic teaching 
about Christ’s function aa Savior. Since 
soteriology is an essential department of 
Christology, we must compare the first 
preachers with Paul in their doctrine of 
salvation; or rather contrast them, for 
the differences here are quite as conspicu¬ 
ous as in their Christology proper. 

1. Tk« DodriM mi Salratfoa 4m Ada 

We must now keep in mind that the 
Jerusalem witnesses had not forgotten 
John the Baptist and the earthly Jesus, 
while the rabbinical theologian never 
knew them. In the beginning of Acts no 
intermediate condition to salvation is 
laid down. The speakers do not seem to 
think of the death of Jesus as in any way 
mediating the grace of God. They ex¬ 
plain it negatively and apologetically 
without attributing to it any significance 
as an atonement. They declare it to be 
due to the lawlessness of the Jews whose 
forefathers had treated former prophets 
in the same way (2:23; 3:13-21; 7:52). 
They also claim that it was the will of 


God declared by the prophets that Mes¬ 
siah should suffer (Isa., chap. 53‘, Ps. 
16). “There is nowhere mixed up with 
these discussions of the death of Jesus 
upon the cross a suggestion of its having 
been necessary to salvation, or of its hav¬ 
ing been required as an atonement for 
the sin of the people, as a satisfaction to 
God.” “The cross” is not yet a stereo¬ 
typed expression. God had neutralized 
the shame of the murder of Jesus by 
bringing him again from the dead. As a 
testimony of this there were the signs 
and wonders done by the apostles. The 
Messiah was ready to return bringing the 
culmination of the world’s destiny. The 
people were now in a period of probation 
like the time of John the Baptist. Re¬ 
pentance and baptism were in order. 
Belief and baptism would preserve the 
Israelite from the world-destruction 
which would issue with the return, at 
which time it should be that “whosoever 
would call upon the name of the Lord 
should be saved.” 

Such was the salvation about to be 
demonstrated. Meantime, present sal¬ 
vation consisted in liberation from sin 
after the manner of John the Baptist’s 
proclamation, security in facing the com¬ 
ing Messiah, and in possession of the 
Holy Spirit, which was his gift. 

2. Tli* Do«trlM of SalTtdoa tm Pool 

Paul’s motive to a saving faith is far 
more religious and ethical than that of 
Acts. Though he does more speculating 
than they, after all his speculations oc¬ 
cupy almost a negligible proportion of 
his writings; and even when he specu¬ 
lates there is a practical religious motive 
under it. He is conspicuously superior 
to Acts on this score. I fancy that, 
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educated and intellectual as he was, he 
did a great deal more speculating in his 
mind than we have any knowledge of, 
and that the expressions in his writings 
are only the merest outcroppings thereof. 
Consequently it is very difficult to lay 
out a definite “plan of salvation” and 
say this is what Paul thought. The 
most one can do safely is to record total 
impressions. When he does this, he sees 
how insignificant a place is held in Paul 
by certain conceptions that have since 
been considered as cardinal. As was 
noted above, substitutionary sacrifice, 
though magnified into a dogma by the 
church, was very likely only an analogy 
for Paul. The reference to election, 
used only as a sublime expedient by the 
apostle—a vessel of relief—is remodeled 
and plated with armor by Augustine and 
Calvin. Likewise the doctrine of the 
Trinity. The church has been arguing 
about it ever since the second century. 
Yet all there is to it in Paul is the 
“Father, Son, and Holy Spirit” of the 
benedictions. But, as was seen above, 
he makes no sharp distinction between 
Christ and the Spirit, nor between God 
and the Spirit; and he is not over-careful 
about his distinction between Christ and 
God. We therefore feel justified in leav¬ 
ing these incidental and unconnected 
thoughts aside. 

So we proceed to outline what seem 
to be Paul’s feelings with regard to the 
process of redemption. 

In contrast with the simple gospel of 
Acts, Paul has an elaborate system cen¬ 
tering about the crucifixion, the resur¬ 
rection, and the gift of the Spirit. The 
death of Christ is something not merely 
to be explained to skeptics. It has a 
positive bearing. It is the highest 


providence of God in dealing with sin¬ 
ful men. 

1. Deliverance from sin possible .—In 
the first place, sin as a principle is 
done away with, because humanity has 
taken a new start in the “Man from 
heaven.” Hence deliverance is a possi¬ 
bility for individuals who will become 
members of the spiritual humanity. 

2. Reconciliation .—But individuals 
are sinful, therefore at enmity with 
God. How shall the enmity be re¬ 
moved? They are reconciled by the 
infinite love of God, shown by the sac¬ 
rifice of his Son on the cross. “While 
we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
Faith, i.e., belief in and reliance upon 
that love so revealed, enables the indi¬ 
vidual in spite of his sin to approach God 
again. He must tremble before God, 
whose holiness he has offended, until 
assured that God in his love will accept 
him. The crucified Christ is the assur¬ 
ance upon which he may hope for God’s 
acceptance. 

3. Justification .—Emboldened now to 
face God, what becomes of a man’s 
guilt for past sins? Paul says faith 
justifies him. His justification is pos¬ 
sible because the Heavenly Man assum¬ 
ing the likeness of sinful flesh obtained 
a complete victory over it, in a life 
that knew no sin, in a triumphant 
death, and in a resurrection that demon¬ 
strated the glorious survival of the 
spiritual man. Thus the sway of sin in 
mankind is at last broken and the indi¬ 
vidual sinner may participate in the 
liberation from it by faith in Christ and 
his work. By faith a man asserts his 
determination to partake in the triumph 
of Christ, to enter into his spiritual 
estate. When he has come to that atti- 
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tude of mind, God “justifies” him. His 
past is as though it had not been, so far 
as God is concerned, and the pages of 
tomorrow’s life are his without blot or 
blemish. 

4. Sanctification .—But those pages 
may not remain thus clear. The 
believer still has his struggles, and falls 
because of the evil world in which 
he lives and the sinful flesh his spirit 
dwells in. But if he retains his atti¬ 
tude of faith, the enlivening spirit that 
secured the victory for Jesus will dwell in 
him also and secure his sanctification. 

Sanctification, i.e., the victory of the 
spirit over the flesh, does not occupy the 
predecessors of Paul. They did not ex¬ 
pect to have time enough to attain an 
ethical salvation. The new attitude 
which they urged upon believers, apart 
from repentance (which belonged as 
much to the Judaism of John the Baptist 
as to the gospel of Jesus), was an intel¬ 
lectual acceptance of Jesus as Messiah. 
Beyond that, the only thing was the pre¬ 
rogative of Messiah who, because of 
their repentence and in return for their 
acceptance of him, would honor them 
with a place in his Kingdom. Paul’s 
salvation was more an affair of this pres¬ 
ent order than theirs was, as witness the 
fundamentally ethical method of recon¬ 
ciliation between God and man, and the 
large place given to practical moral in¬ 
struction in all his letters. His soteri- 
ology, furthermore, was not an apologetic 
but a positive philosophy, and, as all 
must recognize, a profound philosophy. 

So different is Paul’s thought about 
Christ from that of the Jerusalem evan¬ 
gelists that we can scarcely think of it 
as coming from the same age and treat¬ 
ing the same facts. What is distinctive 


in our traditional theology is distinctive 
in Paul either by statement or by impli¬ 
cation, and is altogether wanting in the 
others. This makes us wonder what 
would have become of Christianity, both 
in Palestine and in the gentile world, had 
it not enlisted the intellect of the theo¬ 
logian apostle, but rested its fortunes 
upon the “laymen’s theology” of Acts, 
chaps. i~8. 

Inferences 

In view of Paul’s distinct contribu¬ 
tions to Christian thinking, the assertion 
has been made that Paul was in reality 
the founder of Christianity. That might 
be claimed with some show of reason if all 
we had about Jesus Christ were the ac¬ 
count of his death and his appearance to 
Paul—for Paul did not go back of these 
facts—or if Christianity were a philoso¬ 
phy merely, and not a way of life. But 
Christianity is a way of life primarily. 
Hence the question comes: Where did 
Paul get his new way of life, his ethics ? 
For we must admit that his hymn of love 
in I Cor., chap. 13, is quite as lofty ethics 
as anything in the Gospels. Did he get 
it indirectly from Jesus through his 
disciples? Then he certainly was not 
the founder of the faith. Did he get it 
out of his own mind ? Possibly the com¬ 
pelling impress of the love of God re¬ 
vealed in the cross could start into life 
the seeds of divineness in his own heart 
and bring forth the fruits of the Spirit 
which he enumerates. But even so, 
granting that the Pauline theology and 
ethics are both his own, still Calvary was 
not his. That act of the revelation of 
infinite love was Christ’s, to whom Paul 
gives a pre-eminence next to Deity. 
To think of Paul as the founder of 
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Christianity, we must ignore his con¬ 
fessed indebtedness to Jesus. 

Suppose we do ignore this and try to 
think of Paul as the revealer 6f our reli¬ 
gion. The difficulty would be that he 
revealed too much besides. Christlike 
as he was, he nevertheless felt that he 
had not completely triumphed over sin. 
While we admire him as a heroic apostle 
of liberty, we cannot altogether forget 
his previous slavery to extemalism. We 
may forget for a time, while we warm our 
hearts in the spirit’s glow of I Cor., chap. 
13, but we cannot altogether obliterate 
the memory of Paul the executioner of 
Christians. In other words, Paul falls 
short, but Jesus suffices, as the captain of 
our salvation, because of the latter’s 
unique holiness. This fact and doctrine 
of the uniqueness of Jesus comes down to 
us from the very beginning. It is the 
cornerstone of our Christian system of 
theology. 

It might with more reason be said that 
Peter was the founder of our Christian¬ 
ity. To him first came the conviction of 
the living Christ, as Paul himself testi¬ 
fies, and this conviction was the rock 
foundation of the new faith. That 
which made such a conviction possible 
was not something that could be revealed 
by flesh and blood, but a spiritual force, 
the personality of Jesus swaying the 
personality of another man. So unique 
a thing in history as the resurrection ex¬ 
perience back at the dawn of Christianity 
must have a unique reality behind it. 
This reality is the person of Jesus. Call 
this uniqueness his divinity, or his deity, 
or what we will, it is for us as well as for 
the apostles the foundation of our faith. 
The Christian Paul could not have been, 
except for Peter, “ turned again” and the 


strengthener of the brethren. Peter 
would not have changed his fishing- 
place except for him whose invitation he 
accepted on the Sea of Galilee and whose 
Spirit again claimed him and sealed his 
heart on Easter morning. 

The doctrine of messiahship was based 
upon a national hope, which reformed 
Jews now admit was an impossible hope, 
and which, in its schematic development, 
became little more than a superstition. 
It was restricted and non-ethical; there¬ 
fore we cannot use it. Through Paul 
and the Fourth Evangelist the messianic 
hope finally melted into a doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit who came again in place of 
Christ and represents God. This Trin¬ 
ity is not suggested in Acts. In Paul, 
Father, Son, and Spirit were not consist¬ 
ently differentiated. In the Fourth 
Gospel, chap.- 14, they are purposely 
identified. In the light of this, how can 
we Bible students be blamed if the 
Trinity is not as systematic with us as a 
mathematical table ? 

As for the doctrine of salvation, that 
proclaimed in Acts is both unethical and 
unphilosophical, and must go with the 
doctrine of messiahship upon which it 
depends. That of Paxil is philosophic¬ 
ally tenable and experientially verifiable; 
but we cannot be content with it. We 
must have the Gospels as well as the 
Epistles. Paul treats the death of 
Christ too much as a supernatural act of 
God, and not enough as a natural fact of 
human experience. We accept Paul’s 
interpretation of the work of Christ, but 
go farther, and find out and emphasize 
some things that Paul did not know. We 
shall always bow before Calvary with 
Paul and the historic church, but we shall 
also recline at meat with Jesus of Naza- 
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reth when he receiveth publicans and 
sinners. We are impressed with the fact 
that the disciples and the women were 
well on their way to the Kingdom before 
the Master finally ascended its throne of 
sacrifice. 

This new emphasis is, I believe, the 
contribution of the so-called New The¬ 
ology. But it comes forward, as the first 
theology came, as a rationale of Chris¬ 
tian experience and as an expression of 
the eternal gospel in the thought- 
categories of the present age; whose dis¬ 
tinction, in our case, is the discovery of 
the reach and power of personality. 
Hence we must have for our living and 
for our thinking, not only the act of God 
in the death of Christ, but also the char¬ 
acter of God in the personality of Jesus. 

The practical value of the foregoing 
study seems to me to be this: The first 
interpreters of Jesus and his work were 


not agreed. If they did not disagree, 
they nevertheless were altogether unlike. 
Each did his best with the intellectual 
material in his possession and according 
to what he felt had taken place in his 
own life. We, nineteen centuries later, 
cannot do otherwise. The testimony of 
these early interpreters is indeed indis¬ 
pensable. That of the church in later 
centuries is also valuable. But we, like 
them, are concerned primarily with the 
disclosure and appreciation of divine 
truth in the life and character of Jesus 
of Nazareth. So, using them as guides 
if we may, we are justified in going to 
better testimony than they give, namely 
the Gospels; and having found there as 
nearly as we can the reality of Jesus, we 
must apprehend him with the minds that 
historical environment has given us, and 
in the light of what our renewed spirits 
testify. Peter and Paul must decrease; 
Jesus must increase. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BOOK OF 

GENESIS 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 


X. Isaac. Jacob. Esau, and the Sons of Jacob 


I. 

A. Th. Tradition mi Immmm 

The story of Isaac is found in Gen., 
chaps. 21-27. We find no traces here 
of the duplication of traditions that we 
find in the case of Abraham. Isaac 
does not have two names, he does not 
come from two places, at two different 


Isaac 

times, nor does he dwell in two regions. 
There is no evidence that he is the result 
of a fusion of two strands of tradition. 

B. TbtorlM in Rtiari to Iaue 

The following theories have been 
held in regard to the historical char¬ 
acter of Isaac: 
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1. The individual theory .—The tra¬ 
ditional theory in the church has been 
that Isaac was the individual son of the 
individual Abraham, the Aramaean fore¬ 
father of the Hebrews. This theory is 
open to the same objections as the theory 
of the individual Abraham, namely, that 
it is difficult to see how a solitary Ara¬ 
maean could have maintained himself in 
the midst of the Amorites in Canaan, 
and also that nations do not arise his¬ 
torically through descent from a single 
ancestor. There is nothing very per¬ 
sonal about Isaac. He weds Rebekah, 
the Aramaean, which may easily refer to 
a union of a Hebrew with an Aramaean 
clan; he disputes with his neighbors the 
possession of wells, which may also refer 
to tribal experiences; and he is the father 
of Jacob and Esau, who are the same 
as the nations of Israel and Edom. He 
seems thus to be a tribe rather than an 
individual. 

2. The mythical theory .—By the Pan- 
Babylonians, Isaac is regarded as a 
moon-god because he lives at Beer- 
sheba‘, “the well of the seven,” which 
refers to the seven days of the lunar 
week. But this name is capable of 
many other interpretations, and in the 
case of this patriarch the argument for 
a Babylonian origin is even weaker than 
in the case of Abram. His lunar charac¬ 
ter stands or falls with that of his father 
Abram, and even in the case of Abram 
we must render a verdict of “not 
proved.” 

The name Isaac is the third person im¬ 
perfect of the verb “laugh” and means 
“he laughs,” or “he who laughs.” This 
is the type on which divine names are 
formed, such as Yahweh and Yaghuth. 
Names of persons or of tribes are com¬ 


posed with the divine name and a predi¬ 
cate, such as Isra-el and Ishma-el. For 
this reason it has been thought that 
Isaac was the ancient divinity of the 
spring at Beer-lahai-roi, who was adopted 
by Israel during its sojourn at this place, 
and was subsequently degraded to the 
rank of an ancestor through the triumph 
of Yahweh. Amos 7:9 speaks of “the 
high places of Isaac,” as though Isaac 
were a deity. But personal names com¬ 
pounded with a divine name are fre¬ 
quently abbreviated so that only the 
divine name remains. We find, for 
instance, Jacob alongside of Jacob-el as 
a personal or tribal name. Accordingly, 
even though Isaac may originally have 
been the name of a deity, it may also 
have been the name of a Hebrew indi¬ 
vidual or tribe. 

3. The late Hebrew theory .—Isaac is 
used as a racial name, like Jacob and 
Israel, e.g., Amos 7:9, “the high places 
of Isaac shall be desolate, and the sanc¬ 
tuaries of Israel shall be laid waste.” 
Hence Wellhausen infers that Isaac, 
like Israel, is merely a national name 
for the Hebrews after the conquest of 
Canaan, and that the story of Isaac 
is a reflex of the national experiences of 
Israel. Isaac is a child of his father’s old 
age, just as Israel is the last-born of a 
group of nations. He comes near to 
losing his life in childhood, just as Israel 
runs the risk of extinction soon after 
the occupation of Canaan. He loves 
peace, just as Israel cherishes the ideal 
of “dwelling each under his own vine 
and fig-tree with none to disturb.” The 
parallelism here is not very close or 
convincing, and the fact that Isaac’s 
dwelling-places are Beer-lahai-roi and 
Beer-sheba* in the extreme south of 
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Canaan is not favorable to the view that 
he represents Israel in the period of the 
monarchy. 

4. The Amorite theory .—In Gen. 26: 
12 Isaac is said to sow and reap. This 
seems to connect him with the agricul¬ 
tural life of the land of Canaan and to 
suggest that he is an Amorite hero. The 
fact also that he dwells at Beer-lahai-roi 
and at Beer-sheba*, sanctuaries of 
Canaan, indicates that he is a figure of 
Amorite tradition. With this agrees 
the reference in Amos 7:9 to “the sanc¬ 
tuaries of Isaac,” which implies that he 
was associated with the holy places of 
the land of Canaan. On this view 
Isaac will be connected with the Amorite 
Abram (< ca . 2100 b.c.) and not with the 
Aramaean Abraham (ca. 1400 b.c.). 
The objections to this view are that Beer- 
lahai-roi and Beer-sheba* are not properly 
sanctuaries of Canaan. Beer-lahai-roi 
lies in the desert to the south of Canaan, 
and Beer-sheba* is on the extreme 
southern border of Canaan, where it 
could easily be visited by wandering 
tribes of the southern desert. Sowing 
and reaping are possible even for Bedawin 
in the vicinity of copious springs where 
longer stays are made. Isaac appears 
in tradition as the husband of Rebekah, 
the Aramaean, and as the father of the 
Aramaean peoples, Israel and Edom. 
Accordingly, the following theory appears 
more probable. 

5. The early Hebrew theory. —Accord¬ 
ing to this, Isaac belongs to the pre- 
Mosaic tradition of Israel. He represents 
the unity of Israel and Edom in the 
southern desert prior to their division 
into two nations. On this view he is to 
be regarded as an Aramaean tribe de¬ 
scended from the Aramaean group called 


Abraham that hovered on the border of 
Canaan about 1400 b.c. 

II* Jacob and Esau 
A. Tli* Dovblt Tradition 

The story of Jacob and his twin 
brother Esau is found in Gen. 25:21— 
33:16. It contains the same curious 
duplication of details that we find in the 
story of Abraham. 

1. Jacob and Esau bear two names .— 
Jacob is also called Israel, and Esau is 
called Edom. Here there is not even 
the similarity of sound that has led to 
the identification of Abram and Abra¬ 
ham. 

2. The names Jacob and Esau are 
used both individually and collectively .— 
Jacob appears as an individual in the 
narratives of his flight, his setting up of 
a holy stone, his vow, his wrestling with 
the angel, and in certain stories Esau 
also seems to be an individual; but in 
25:23 we read, “Two nations are in 
thy womb, and two peoples shall be 
separated from thy bowels; and the one 
people shall be stronger than the other 
people; and the elder shall serve the 
younger.” Here evidently nations are 
meant, and in the following narra¬ 
tives of the relations of Jacob and Esau 
and of Jacob and Laban national expe¬ 
riences are intended. By the later 
Hebrews the names Jacob, Israel, Esau, 
and Edom were used constantly in a 
racial sense. 

The wives of Esau, according to 
26:34; 28:9 were Judith, the daughter 
of Beeri the Hittite; Basemath, the 
daughter of Elon the Hittite; and 
Mahalath, the daughter of Ishmael, the 
sister of Nebaioth; but according to 
36:2 his wives were Adah, the daughter 
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of Elon the Hittite; Oholibamah, the 
daughter of Zibeon the Hivite; and 
Basemath, Ishmael’s daughter, sister of 
Nebaioth. This tangle is explicable 
only when we assume that the “wives” 
of Esau were aboriginal tribes of Mount 
Seir with which the Edomites mingled 
when they conquered the land. Such 
tribes could be classified both with the 
Hittites and with the Ishmaelites, and 
they could have double names like 
Jacob-Israel and Esau-Edom. The chil¬ 
dren of Esau in Gen., chap. 36, are easily 
recognized as tribes and districts of the 
land of Edom. Amalek, a well-known 
rlan of the southern desert, appears in 
36:12 as a grandson of Esau, whereas, 
according to Gen. 14:7, this people was 
already in existence in the time of 
Abram. 

3. Jacob and Esau belong to two dif¬ 
ferent periods .—Jacob is not expressly 
connected with any historical event 
of the Amorite period as Abram is 
connected with Hammurabi, but his 
name, like that of Abram, belongs to the 
Amorite type. Ya‘qob (Jacob) is an 
abbreviation of Ya‘qub-ilu, “Jacob- 
god,” an Amorite name found in 
contract-tablets of the time of the First 
Dynasty of Babylon. This same name 
occurs in Egypt in the same period 
under the form Ya'qeb-her (in Egyptian 
r=l) as the name of a Semitic (Amorite) 
conqueror who about 1700 b.c. seated 
himself upon the throne of the Pharaohs. 1 
Y-'-q-b-’a-ra, the name of a district, 
or of a tribe, in the land of Canaan in 
the time of Thutmose III (ca. 1515 b.c.), 
is the exact equivalent of Ya‘qob-el, 
“ Jacob-god,” since Semitic l is regularly 
represented by Egyptian r. The name 

* Breasted, History of Egypt , p. 220, 


Jacob is not found in the later Aramaean 
period, and it was not used by the 
Hebrews as a proper name throughout 
the whole pre-exilic period, so far as 
we know from Old Testament evidence. 
One cycle of the Jacob stories connects 
Jacob with the origin of the holy places 
of Canaan. He was the erecter of the 
massibhSth , or holy stones, at Bethel 
(Gen. 28:10-22; 35:14), at Mahanaim 
(31:45®.), at Shechem (33:20). The 
sanctuary of Mahanaim derived its 
holiness from the fact that he en¬ 
countered the angels of God there 
(32:1-2), Three places claimed to pos¬ 
sess his tomb. According to J (50:10, 
n), it was at Goren-ha-Atad, or Abel- 
Mizraim, east of the Jordan; according 
to E (33:19; cf. Josh. 24:32), appar¬ 
ently it was at Shechem; according to 
P (50:12!), it was at Hebron. In all 
these cases we seem to have ancient holy 
places of the land of Canaan that were 
adopted by Israel after the conquest 
Their origin, like the name Jacob, goes 
back into the Amorite period. 

In like manner Esau is known to have 
been an ancient Amorite divine name 
that lasted among the Phoenicians down 
to the time of Philo Byblius. 

On the other hand, tradition is unani¬ 
mous that Israel belonged to the Ara¬ 
maeans, who, as we have seen, did not 
migrate out of the desert before 1400 b.c. 
All the documents of Genesis agree that 
Laban, the Aramaean, was a kinsman of 
Israel (E, Gen. 31:20; J, 29:10; P, 
25:20). Gen. 31:47 emphasizes the 
Aramaean origin of Laban by putting 
into his mouth the Aramaic words yegar - 
sahadutha , “the heap of witness.” In 
Deut. 26:5 the Israelite, when he brings 
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his offering of first-fruits, is bidden to 
say, “A wandering Aramaean was my 
father.” Thus Jacob belongs to the 
Amorite period along with Abram, 
while Israel belongs to the Aramaean 
period along with Abraham. 

In like manner Edom is the name 
of an Aramaean people akin to Israel 
that is first met in the inscriptions of 
Memeptah (ca. 1225 b.c.). 

The experiences of Jacob and Esau 
are the counterpart of the history of the 
nations of Israel and Edom down into 
the period of the monarchy. Esau is the 
first-bom of twins; i.e., Edom became 
a nation shortly before Israel (cf. Gen. 
36:31®.); but Jacob obtained the 
birthright; i.e., Israel gained possession 
of the land of Canaan. Esau, like the 
Edomites, is a clever hunter, a man of 
the open mountain country (25:27). 
Of him it is said (27:39 f.): 

Away from the fertile earth shah be thy 
dwelling, 

And away from the dew of heaven from 
above; 

And by thy sword shalt thou live. 

Jacob, on the other hand, like the Israel¬ 
ites in their golden age, is a polished man, 
dwelling in houses, and familiar with the 
ways of civilization (25:27). Of him it 
is said (27:28 f.): 

God give thee of the dew of heaven, 

And of the fatness of the earth, 

And plenty of com and new wine: 

Let peoples serve thee, 

And nations bow down to thee: 

Be lord over thy brethren, 

And let thy mother’s sons bow down 
to thee. 

Here the condition of Israel in the period 
of the kings is described, and knowledge 
*ZATW, 1909, p. 284. 


is shown of its victories over Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom. In like manner 
the words of 25:23, 

The one people shall be stronger than 
the other people, 

And the elder shall serve the younger: 

allude to the fact that under David the 
Edomites were conquered, and for two 
hundred years remained tributary to 
Judah (I Chron. 18:12). Of Esau, 
however, it is said (27:40): 

Thou shalt serve thy brother; 

But it shall come to pass, when thou 
shalt break loose, 

That thou shalt shake his yoke from 
off thy neck. 

This corresponds with the fact that in 
the reign of Joram the Edomites suc¬ 
ceeded in establishing their independence 
(II Kings 8:22). 

In like manner Jacob and Laban seem 
to be the counterparts of the nations of 
Israel and Syria in the period of the 
monarchy. 

Leah and Rachel, the wives of Jacob, 
seem to be merely collective names for 
the two main groups of Hebrew tribes 
that entered Canaan from the south 
and the east respectively. Leah is con¬ 
nected etymologically with Levi, and 
the children of Leah are the tribes which 
tradition connects with Kadesh. Haupt’s 
suggestion 1 that Leah means “cow” 
and Rachel means “sheep,” and that the 
“sons of Leah” are the “cowboys,” and 
the “sons of Rachel” are the “shep¬ 
herds,” is plausible, and points to con¬ 
ditions that existed after the occupation 
of Canaan. 

In Gen. 36:31-39 there is a list of 
eight kings “that reigned in the land 
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of Edom before any king reigned in the 
land of Israel.” The first of these is 
Bela, son of Beor, who is identical with 
Balaam, son of Beor, the contemporary 
of Moses. The third, Husham, is prob¬ 
ably a textual variant of Cushan of 
Judg. 3:8 ff. The fourth, Hadad, 
“ smote Midian in the field of Moab,” 
and therefore was apparently a con¬ 
temporary of Gideon. The list as a 
whole brings us down at least as late as 
the reign of Saul. If the history of the 
Edomites can here be traced down to the 
time of Saul, it should not surprise us if 
some of the other stories of Jacob and 
Esau come down even later. 

It appears, accordingly, that the tra¬ 
ditions of Jacob and Esau belong to two 
entirely different periods. Part of them 
go back to the Amorite period 2100 b . c ., 
others begin with the Aramaean migra¬ 
tion about 1400 b . c . and extend down to 
the time when the J and the E docu¬ 
ments were written, about 800 b . c . 

4. Jacob is represented both as peace¬ 
ful and as a warrior. —This is the same 
contrast that we noted in the case of 
Abram. In most of the stories Jacob 
appears as a man of peace who studiously 
avoids a quarrel. Thus in Gen., chap. 
32, Jacob is in terror of his brother Esau 
and strives to placate him by presents. 
In Gen. 34:30 Jacob fears that the 
violent deed of his sons may result in an 
uprising of the Canaanites against him. 
On the other hand, in 48:22 Jacob 
speaks of “a piece of land that he took 
out of the hand of the Amorite with his 
sword and with his bow.” 

B. Theories in Reiard to tho Hiatorieal 
Character of Jacob 

i. The individual theory. —The tra¬ 
ditional theory in the church has been 


that Jacob was the individual son of an 
individual Isaac and the grandson of an 
individual Abraham, and that the tribes 
of Israel were descended from him by 
direct generation. This theory explains 
some of the stories of Jacob, but it does 
not explain those in which Jacob and 
Israel are personifications of the nation. 
It also fails to explain why the patriarch 
has the two names Jacob and Israel, 
or why the Aramaean Israel bears 
the Amorite name Jacob, and how 
an Aramaean forefather could travel 
about safely with his family among the 
Amorites. 

2. The collective theory. —Many mod¬ 
ern historians hold that Jacob is solely 
the personified nation of Israel. This 
does justice to the national features of 
the tradition but not to the individual 
features. It also fails to explain how 
the Aramaean Israel is connected with 
the Amorite period, or how it could 
dwell safely in the midst of the Amorites. 

3. The mythical theory. —According 
the Pan-Babylonians, Jacob is a moon- 
god because his four wives are the four 
phases of the moon; his twelve sons are 
the twelve months; the seven sons of 
Leah are the seven days of the week, and 
the five changes of raiment given to 
Benjamin are the five intercalary days 
added to make the lunar year equal the 
solar year. This is too fanciful to 
demand serious consideration, and be¬ 
sides it does not explain the contra¬ 
dictory features in the tradition of 
Jacob. 

4 . The composite theory. —The con¬ 
tradictions in the story of Jacob are best 
explained, as in the case of Abram, by 
the recognition that we have here a 
combination of two independent strands 
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of tradition. One is of Amorite origin 
and goes back to about 2100 b.c., the 
other is Hebrew and extends from 
1400 b.c. onward. The individual Jacob 
who sets up holy stones, consecrates 
holy places, and is buried in the land 
of Canaan is a hero-forefather of the 
Amorites. The collective Israel who 
disputes with Esau and Laban, and who 
enters Canaan with his sons, is the 
nation of Israel that conquered Canaan 
in detachments between 1500 and 1200 
B.c., and that contested its possession 
with the Edomites and the Aramaeans 
of Damascus. 

The combination of Jacob with 
Israel in the national tradition was the 
result of the fusing of Canaanites and 
Hebrews into one people. When this 
union was effected, it was only natural 
that the effort should be made to identify 
ancestors. The Hebrew immigrants 
claimed descent from Israel and the 
Canaanite aborigines from Jacob; con¬ 
sequently Israel had to be identified with 
Jacob. Jacob was regarded as the older 
name, which was superseded by Israel, 
because the Canaanites were conquered 
by the Hebrews. The influence of 
religion in bringing about the union was 
expressed by the traditions that the 
change of name took place at the 
sanctuaries of Bethel and Peniel. 

In like manner Esau was identified 
with Edom, because the old Canaanite 
district of Esau was conquered by 
Edom, an Aramaean people akin to 
Israel. 

HI. The Sons of Israel 

Traditionally these have been sup¬ 
posed to be the individual ancestors 
of the Hebrews, but the names are used 


tribally in other books of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, and all that is said about them 
here demands a tribal interpretation. 
When in Gen. 34:25 we read, “Simeon 
and Levi, Dinahs brothers, took each 
man his sword, and came upon the city 
unawares, and slew all the males,” 
there is no difference from Judg. 1:3, 
“And Judah said unto Simeon his 
brother, Come up with me into my lot, 
that we may fight against the Canaan¬ 
ites.” In the Blessing of Jacob (Gen., 
chap. 49) there is not one statement 
that can naturally be referred to the 
individual sons of Jacob. Of Simeon 
and Levi it is said, “I will divide them 
in Jacob and scatter them in Israel” 
(vs. 7); “Zebulon dwells at the haven 
of the sea” (vs. 13); “May Dan judge 
his people as one of the tribes of Israel” 
(vs. 16). 

The “sons” of Israel form a group of 
twelve—a common arrangement in 
Bedawi confederacies. That they are 
tribes rather than individuals is shown 
by the fact that tradition varies as to the 
way in which the number twelve is to be 
reckoned. In reality there were thir¬ 
teen “sons,” and the number twelve 
was obtained only by dropping Levi, 
the priestly tribe, out of account, or by 
counting Ephraim and Manasseh as one 
under the name of Joseph. 

These stories of Genesis are parallel 
with the narratives of Numbers, Joshua, 
and Judg., chap. 1. When Jacob wishes 
to enter Canaan, he fears his brother 
Esau, and sends ambassadors to him 
(Gen. 32:3—33:16); so Israel sends 
ambassadors to Edom, and goes around 
its territory (Num. 20:14-22). Jacob 
enters Canaan from the east (Gen., 
chaps. 32-33); so also Israel, according 
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to Joshua and Judg., chap. i. Jacob 
comes to Shalem (Gen. 33:18a), so Judah 
and Simeon first encounter the king of 
Jerusalem (Judg. 1:4-7). Simeon and 
Levi attack the people of Shechem 
(Gen., chap. 34), so Simeon and Judah go 
up first against the Canaanites (Judg. 
1:8). Because of the treacherous attack 
on Shechem, Simeon and Levi are 
cursed to be scattered in Israel (Gen. 
49:7), so in Judg. 1:3, 17 Simeon is 
attached to Judah, and in Josh. 19:1 
receives his inheritance “in the midst 
of the children of Judah.” Levi is not 
mentioned in Judg., chap. 1, and in Judg. 
17:1 f.; 19:1 the Levites appear as 

wanderers without tribal inheritance. 
Simeon and Levi are not mentioned in 
the Song of Deborah (Judg., chap. 5). 

The “oak of weeping” is named at 
Bethel (Gen. 35:8), so Bethel is called 
Bochim, “Weeping” (Judg. 2:5). At 
Shechem, Jacob bids his people to put 
away their idols (Gen. 35:2-4), so 
Joshua holds an assembly at Shechem, 
in which he adjures the people to forsake 
the strange gods (Josh., chap. 24). 


Judah separates from his brethren and 
goes down into the South, where he 
establishes relations with the Canaan- 
ites (Gen., chap. 38), so Judah moves 
southward (Judg. 1:8 ff.). Simeon mar¬ 
ries a Canaanite woman (Gen. 46:10), 
and the Book of Jubilees, which pre¬ 
serves many a fragment of ancient tra¬ 
dition, says (44:13) that Simeon’s wife 
was a woman of Sephath; so Simeon 
captures Sephath (Judg. 1:17). 

There is evidence that at an early 
period the tribe of Reuben was not 
limited to the region east of the Jordan, 
where we find it in the time of the Judges; 
but that it conquered territory west of the 
Jordan at the expense of the Bilhah 
tribes, Dan and Naphtali (Josh. 15:6; 
18:17). This incident is poetically de¬ 
scribed in Gen. 49:4; 35:22, as a taking 
of his father’s concubine by Reuben. 
In view of this parallelism it seems 
impossible to deny that the stories of the 
sons of Jacob in Genesis do not refer 
to individual forefathers but to incidents 
of tribal history after the invasion of 
Canaan. 
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This is not a time for mere academic discussion. The internationalism of the 
spirit cannot rest upon technical discussion. If Christianity is ever to be anything 
more than a phase of respectability it must plunge itself into the present situation. 
Let the diplomats look for ways in which to end the present war, but let the church 
look for ways in which to make war impossible. Christianity that will undertake that 
sort of duty will not need to defend its claims. By its fruits it shall be known. 


As a discipline in the curriculum of 
our divinity schools apologetics speaks 
a dead language. As one of the factors 
in a world-wide adjustment of racial 
cultures and religious developments 
apologetics is just beginning to find for 
itself an articulate vocabulary. 

The reason for the truth of this 
apparent paradox lies in the shifting of 
the center of emphasis within the science 
of apologetics itself. If one means by 
apologetics an effort to maintain success¬ 
fully before a skeptical world arguments 
calculated to convince said skeptical 
world that Christianity is a true religion, 
then it is altogether likely that we might 
just as well dismiss the subject at the 
outset. Such an effort to overcome 
purely rational prejudice by purely ra¬ 
tional argument is well-nigh impossible. 
However true it may be that the only 
way out of intellectual turmoil is by 
way of continued and uninterrupted 
loyalty to the spirit of truth, we are 
discovering more and more that this 
same spirit of truth is not exclusively 
set forth in logical syllogisms and rational 
categories. As a matter of fact we are 
not convincing a skeptical world these 
days by a labored intellectual tour de 
force. On the contrary we are discover¬ 


ing that the world is not so skeptical as 
we had supposed. We are writing the 
story of Abou Ben Adhem in a dozen 
languages. For example, Benedetto is 
made to say in the novel called The 
Saint , by Fogazzaro (I quote Professor 
Mosher’s excerpt): “Man may deny 
the existence of God without really being 
an atheist or deserving eternal death, 
if that God, whose existence he denies, 
be placed before him in a shape repug¬ 
nant to his intellect, and if he love 
Truth, Virtue, and his fellow-men, and 
by his life give proof of his love.” Such 
a man is only going to find Christianity 
a little bit more repugnant if it is pre¬ 
sented to him through the medium of a 
formal, ecclesiastical apologetic. What 
he needs is simply clear statement, a 
clearing up of misconceptions, a demon¬ 
stration of what Christianity really is. 
He needs merely to get acquainted with 
God to love him. The best apologetic 
for him is to acquaint him with God. 
Jesus never advances any proof for the 
existence of God, whether cosmological, 
ontological, or teleological. He makes 
the bald assumption that his sort of God 
exists. His whole effort is simply to 
reveal God. If this be the province 
of apologetics, let us have more of it. 
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But let us remember that apologetics 
is not an end in itself. It exists as a 
science to clear away misapprehensions, 
rather than to defend the faith. For a 
well-meaning but narrow-visioned min¬ 
ister to style himself defensor fidei is as 
absurd as for a corner policeman to 
assure the Republic that he will protect 
it from Japan. The faith needs no 
defense. It is eminently able to take 
care of itself. If it isn’t it isn’t worth 
believing. Christianity, moreover, has 
no time to spend on theological dress 
parade. 

Professor Patten in his very interest¬ 
ing discussion of the relation of pleasure 
and pain economies says: “Christ is not 
the God of war and hate, but the God of 
peace and love. He comes, not as the 
ruler of men, but as their servant. He 
has so little power that a corporal’s 
guard can crucify him. With the ap¬ 
pearance of Christ there was brought into 
the world a new group of religious ideas 
quite foreign to those previously enter¬ 
tained. The old ideals were fitted for 
men whose foes were external and from 
which they needed a protector. A god 
of power who was an avenger of evil 
deeds was a fitting ideal for men in such 
a condition. But when men are trans¬ 
ferred to a pleasure world their evils are 
internal. They are their own foes. 
They want relief, not from persecution, 
but from temptation. The concepts of 
a powerful God and of a future retribu¬ 
tion are of little help to men in such a 
situation. They want rather a model 
for imitation, one who remains pure 
even though subject to the passions and 
temptations of men. The likeness to 
man is emphasized in the Christ ideal 
more than the likeness to God. He is 


a better ideal because he is powerless 
and helpless.” Whether we agree with 
Professor Patten’s analysis or not, we 
are entirely certain that this powerless 
and helpless Christ, this physician who 
does not even heal himself, is really per¬ 
fectly able to protect himself from any 
real blight, and that in him there is real 
healing for every nation. 

Christ makes his appeal by the 
authority of the appeal itself. There is 
behind him in the larger consequences 
of his utterances no ecclesiastical tradi¬ 
tion or rational philosophy. The tradi¬ 
tions of the Jews, their precedents and 
prophecies, are well-nigh valueless to the 
great cosmopolitan world of today. 
They furnish the background, not the 
proof, of Christ’s merit. “Behold, I 
stand at the door and knock” is a sen¬ 
tence which the Christ is forevermore 
uttering to men of every land, irrespec¬ 
tive of their mental processes or social 
heritage. He does not even attempt to 
defend the truth which he states. He 
hardly formulates it. He merely clothes 
it in unforgettable words and plants it in 
the minds of men. He is perfectly 
certain that it will grow of itself. May 
it not be that we are often overanxious 
to defend the truth? Does the truth 
need any defense ? 

It is said that a typical Greek way 
of putting the matter is to say: “I ask 
not what is proved, but what is painted.” 
It is altogether likely that we have 
suffered somewhat from the Latinizing, 
of our theology and our ecclesiasticism 
through a certain rational petrifaction 
due to the worship of traditionally 
successful modes of thought and organi¬ 
zation. We have kept the cellular 
structure of the homeycomb when we; 
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have lost the sweet honey from the cells. 
The modem man, if I understand him, 
is—with all his worship of the Roman 
ideal of power—at least partially Greek. 
He comes at religion with an alert, active 
mind, not very much prejudiced in favor 
of that which has been. For the most 
part he is saying, “I do not care to know 
how it can be so, or why it is so, but 
merely what is so.” In this he is not 
agreeing to take your word for it. He 
is confident—without being able to give 
you or himself any satisfactory reason 
for his confidence—he is confident that 
the highest notion of good these days 
will be as self-attesting as ever it was in 
Plato’s day. By this, again, he does not 
mean that a valid apologetic will be 
able to stand upon its own intellectual 
legs. He is not interested in a sort of 
theological perpetual motion. He is 
very chary of anything that sounds like 
begging the question. You cannot argue 
with him in Jesuitical fashion and expect 
to command his respect. He is willing, 
however, to allow his moral judgments 
and the unarticulated leadership of his 
emotions to influence his mental pro¬ 
cesses for good. He believes in the 
perpetual self-authentication of the 
truth—and for his purposes it makes 
very little difference whether this be 
accomplished by some act of human will 
in connection with so-called “new 
thought,” or by the hypnotism of some 
personal cult or by the mysterious work¬ 
ing of the Holy Spirit. Somehow, so 
much of the truth as he is able to grasp 
at all must appear true to him. Truth 
must look like truth to him before he 
will accept it. You can no longer fool 
him by mere labels. The imprimatur 
of the church, and the official seal of some 


bureau of philosophical foods and drugs 
will be alike powerless to convince him 
that what looks like foolishness is unadul¬ 
terated common-sense, or that a blas¬ 
phemous lie must be believed because 
it is reputed to be infallibly revealed as 
an inspired word of God. 

Jesus, to be sure, spoke with author¬ 
ity. That is, he spoke confidently as an 
expert competent to discuss his subject, 
one well versed in the underlying 
principles of religion, not as the scribes 
and Pharisees who could give you all 
the bibliography of the subject and had a 
well-indexed clipping bureau of all that 
Rabbi-Never-Heard-of-Him and Scribe- 
The-Last-Word-on-Such-Matters had 
once written about it a few centuries ago. 
Jesus had no card catalogue of replies 
proper to be made in case this or that 
question should be asked him. He met 
every contestant as he came. More 
often than not he refused to argue with 
him at all. He would just tell a story 
that had the gist of the matter in it. 
Even John the Baptist was never given 
a formal apologetic interpretation of 
Old Testament prophecy. He was 
merely asked to look at the spirit and 
results of Christ’s ministry. When ques¬ 
tioned as to the authority by which he 
did certain unusual deeds, Jesus flatly 
refused to answer what he felt was an 
impertinent query. It is altogether 
likely that he would today pierce through 
a good deal of our shallow pretense at 
intellectual difficulty and would dis¬ 
cover a moral lethargy to which appeal 
must be made if ever the unwilling hearts 
of listless men are to be stirred by the 
gospel message. Jesus does not even 
argue the matter of the resurrection: he 
assumes that his hearers have enough 
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apperceptive basis of common-sense to 
recognize that God would have no pleas¬ 
ure in being a God of dead folks. When 
asked to limit the circle of neighbors 
to whom we are under obligations he 
merely sets forth the compelling attrac¬ 
tiveness of the possibilities of neigh¬ 
borliness. If he wanted to prove who 
he was—and he evidently was not at all 
anxious on this point—why didn’t he 
make some appeal to the prophecies? 
His audiences were familiar with them. 
It is altogether likely that the reason 
why he did not was the same as in the 
case of Buddha. If you can prove the 
divinity of Jesus from prophecy, what 
word will you use to describe the unique¬ 
ness of Gautama in the light of the 
reputed prophecies which were made of 
him? If a man needs literature to 
prove his divinity, it is perfectly simple 
to construct the literature. 

Paradise says in one passage: “To 
minds prepossessed with the living prob¬ 
lems of scientific truth, with a knowledge 
of the vitality and variety of all human 
experience, and with the Christlike 
passion of human service, the ground 
of certainty in faith can no longer be 
found in the great works of apologetics, 
framed to meet other needs, nor in the 
miraculous signs of broken natural 
law, nor in the authorities which have 
dominated the centuries. Such cer¬ 
tainty must be found in the capacity 
of the Christian faith to give a rational 
and spiritual interpretation to every step 
in the growing life of mind and soul.” 

Some other writer has declared: ‘ ‘The 
Beatitudes can never be proved by argu¬ 
ment. They are forever false to the 
Gentiles, and forever true to the children 
of the Kingdom.” 


In the biography of Benjamin Jowett 
there occur these two brief passages: 
“Newman, Manning, Gladstone would 
call me an infidel,” says the great Master 
of Balliol. “Are they quite certain 
that they are not more material than 
I am, and more materialist ? They 
believe in the church only and an ecclesi¬ 
astical organization. I try to believe 
in God, and in the presence and possi¬ 
bility of God everywhere.” And else¬ 
where he writes: “ The grounds on which 
miracles have been believed are per¬ 
petually shifting—the arguments of to¬ 
day [early seventies] differ from Paley; 
the attack on them has never been 
combined with a profound faith in the 
Christian religion; they have never been 
regarded as the great hindrance to the 
reception of religion. The last century 
asked us to believe in Christianity 
because of the miracles; the present to 
believe in Christianity in spite of the 
miracles, or to believe the miracles for 
the sake of Christianity.” 

Last summer I went on a little excur¬ 
sion in a leaky little half-horse-power 
motor-boat. There were four of us in 
that boat. We were loaded to the gun¬ 
wale. The sea was high. Three of us 
were preachers. The fourth was a 
teacher. He did nothing but bail. As 
we ploughed along in constant danger 
of swamping, I thought we were a fair 
type of some recent organizations which 
have been set afloat for the sake of carry¬ 
ing the ark of the covenant safely over 
Jordan, unmoistened by any contaminat¬ 
ing drop of river water. A few preachers, 
a teacher or two to keep the ship afloat, 
and there you have your proud craft. 
As for myself, if the gospel ship is so 
sieve-like a proposition that it must be 
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constantly bailed out, lest some of the 
non-truth of the secular world should 
ooze through its latticed sides and sink 
the truth within, I would rather not 
embark at all on so perilous a voyage. 

Or, take the doctrine of hell. A cer¬ 
tain splendidly useful institution in the 
land offers a course of Bible studies 
which begins with a discussion of God. 
The conclusion—which one would sup¬ 
pose would be a climax—discusses the 
reality and nature of Satan. Now 
Satan and his domain need no more 
apology than God does. Dr. Worcester 
says very cleverly that he does not care 
to make too much fun of the devil, lest 
all the time the devil have him by the 
coat-sleeve. As to hell, anybody who 
is making a reasonably decent effort to 
climb out of it will not spend much time 
trying to convince you of its existence. 
Its present reality is not a matter which 
depends on an ability to state accurately 
its chemical constituents in a mathemati¬ 
cal equation. No preacher these days 
needs to discuss the lake of fire, or the 
acidity of the river Styx, or the alkaline 
character of the remains of Lot's wife. 
Let a man go out and live. Let him 
live in the thick of life as it now is. 
Let him look himself in the face once in 
a while. He will be certain enough of 
the powers of evil to quit arguing about 
the necessity for personalizing them. 

We are equally in peril at both 
extremes of our training. Evangelistic 
piety has recently given birth to this 
remarkable religious hybrid: 

Oh what are they doing when they preach 
against the Cross ? 

They’re blasting at the Rock of Ages! 

O what are they doing when God’s gold they 
mix with dross ? 

They’re blasting at the Rock of Ages. 


Then, rally, soldiers, rally, for the time has 
come to fight; 

Put ye on the whole armor, go to battle 
for the right; 

For Christ and the Church strike with all 
your pow’r and might, 

For they’re blasting at the Rock of Ages. 
I do not know how you feel when you 
read such drivel. I feel a mingling of 
genuine respect, mind you, for the evi¬ 
dent earnestness of the would-be poet 
and pity for his shortsightedness, to¬ 
gether with an almost overwhelming 
impulse to cry out in meeting, “Oh, 
bosh!” Imagine if you will a few puny 
theological McNamaras going around 
with an alarm clock or two and a few 
kegs of dynamite endeavoring to chip 
off a few splinters from the Rock of 
Ages. If they ever did disturb its 
equilibrium, wouldn’t the Rock of Ages 
roll over on them and destroy them? 
It is altogether likely that the Rock of 
Ages, if it is the Rock of Ages, will 
weather several storms yet. In fact 
the hymn-writer comes to the same sane 
conclusion himself in the last stanza. 

At the other extreme, let us not forget 
the judicious word of Eucken: “Let 
us beware .... of ... . making ori¬ 
ginal research do duty for spiritual 
intuition.” The university which puts 
a premium on Ph.D. investigations is 
not likely to turn out men who are 
invariable successes in the ordinary 
pastorate. The duty of a theological 
seminary ought to be primarily to de¬ 
velop the spiritual intuitions of its 
students. 

The modem social emphasis is in 
the direction of an unapologetic Chris¬ 
tianity. As someone (Professor Patten, 
perhaps) has put it: “Social concepts 
appeal; they do not command.” He 
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might have illustrated this by the com¬ 
mands which Jesus gave. We call them 
commands. They are social concepts 
which make their appeal. You cannot 
command a man to be loving: you can 
only command his love and his loyal 
allegiance to your ideal through his 
loving regard for you. 

Dogmatic justification of the ways 
of God to men has often become either 
a blasphemy or an idle jest. If this is 
too strong a statement, let us state it 
more attractively, thus: Poetic insight 
into God’s dealings with men is the 
continuing privilege of the prophet. I 
am not so much interested in your view¬ 
point; I want to see your view. Don’t 
tell me what the rocks are made of that 
form the ledge from which your eyes 
sweep the horizon. Take me up on the 
ledge and let me see for myself. 

Dr. Gunsaulus quotes with approba¬ 
tion these words from Coleridge: “He 
who begins by loving Christianity better 
than truth will proceed by loving his 
own sect better than Christianity, and 
end in loving himself better than all.” 
That is a searching indictment of apolo¬ 
getic Christianity, petrified into creed 
and ritual and ecclesiastical hierarchies, 
the religion of authority rather than 
religion of the Spirit. No man can 
preach with power a gospel that he does 
not understand. What he does under¬ 
stand he needs only elucidate. 

He may do this in the strong confi¬ 
dence that a gospel which is worth 
preaching will bear its own fruit, without 
rationalistic defense. For, to quote 
again from Gunsaulus: “One thing the 
man of faith may always count upon, 
that man is traveling progressively, 
and that, therefore, he goes evermore 


toward a larger and deeper faith. His 
doubts are ever illustrating this—they 
usually involve a nobler confidence in 
God and man than the accepted beliefs.” 
We see at once, therefore, the peril of 
an apologetic conservatism. It may be 
defending the outgrown shell of religion, 
when religion itself has become free. 
Drummond was the true type of the 
modem apologete. He was an inter¬ 
preter in the vernacular of the day of the 
eternal verities, a popularizer of those 
certitudes which in metaphysical cen¬ 
turies had been builded into creeds. 
This is the type of apologetics which 
in practice we need. .We do not need 
greater loyalty to some philosophical 
old-fogyism which is the presupposition 
of the rational basis of many a man’s 
faith. We need only the elucidation and 
contagion of his faith itself. We do not 
need authentication of the documents. 
We need the creative spirit which sur¬ 
vived the documentless period and 
embodied itself in relatively poor, 
shriveled, inadequate form in the docu¬ 
mentary remains of the living epoch 
of apostolic faith. 

We do not apologize for the beauty of 
the vine. If we are sufficiently a part 
of Christ, we shall carry the strength 
and beauty of his life out to the very 
finger-tips of our lives. If we bear 
grapes or roses, we shall not need to beg 
for a trellis on which to uplift our ten¬ 
drils in faith. 

Apology is likely to indicate the 
passing of enthusiasm. If it is a mere 
reinforcement on a rational basis of that 
which was undertaken through the con¬ 
tagion of impulse, well and good. But 
you cannot save an old machine by dis¬ 
cussing the beauty of its original work- 
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manship. The 1915 model is too 
superior; it will supplant that of 1905. 
If Christianity is ecclesiastical or intel¬ 
lectual machinery, it will wear out. If 
it is the body of Christ, it will be the 
same yesterday, today, and forever. 

If I go timidly into the next world, 
I may need the consolations of a divinely 
authenticated church. If I go bravely 
in true faith, I shall only be glad of a 
Christian God-speed. You remember 
the Epilogue to Asolando: 

At the midnight in the silence of the sleep¬ 
time 

When you set your fancies free, 

Will they pass to where—by death, fools 
think, imprisoned— 

Low he lies who once so loved you, whom 
you loved so, 

Pity me ? 

Oh to love so, be so loved, yet so mistaken! 

What had I on earth to do 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the 
unmanly ? 

Like the aimless, helpless, hopeless, did I 
drivel— 

Being—who ? 

One who never turned his back but marched 
breast forward, 

Never doubted clouds would break, 
Never dreamed, though right were worsted, 
wrong would triumph, 

Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight 
better, 

Sleep to wake. 

No, at noonday in the bustle of man’s work¬ 
time 

Greet the unseen with a cheer! 

Bid him forward, breast and back as either 
should be, 

“Strive and thrive!” cry “Speed,—fight on, 
fare ever 

There as here.” 


That, in Browning’s impossible language, 
is the modern version of that spirit 
which the arena could not kill, which 
built the catacombs, and which evan¬ 
gelized our forefathers. 

The church, the creeds, the Bible 
itself may need defensive apologies; the 
family may need defense. But the love 
which is the basis of the family needs no 
defense; and the love of God which 
somehow got into the heart of Jesus 
Christ, which permeates the Scriptures 
as they unfold his dealings with a gifted 
people, which has been given noble 
expression in creed and liturgy and 
hymnology—however far behind the 
humaner spirit of today all these classic 
forms may be: the eternal love of God 
needs no apology. We need only to 
catch up in our statements of it with the 
intuitive perception of our hearts. 
Neighborliness is no longer on the de¬ 
fensive. It is the great slogan of 
modernity. It only needs to be ex¬ 
plained. It only needs to be illuminated 
and refined, given wisdom and profund¬ 
ity, rounded out and mellowed with the 
sweet spirit of Christian faith, made 
strong by the sense of a rugged Hebrew 
justice, beautified with something of 
Greek grace, and hallowed by the emo¬ 
tions of those who are lifted up in the 
grace of God into the beauty of a neigh¬ 
borly holiness. 

What biology is to life, what explana¬ 
tion is to exercise, what the rule for 
doing a thing is to the way in which it is 
done, what the reason is as compared 
with the impulse—this, perhaps, will 
hint at the meaning of our perpetual 
necessity for formulating our faith. But 
you will remember that when Mrs. 
Browning writes, “How do I love thee? 
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Let me count the ways . . . . ,” she is 
not thinking of justifying to herself her 
love. She is merely elucidating it to her¬ 
self for the very pleasure of cataloguing 
the joys which her love affords her. 
Somewhat similarly, a real apologetic 
will be but the exuberant, affectionate 
stating of those enthusiastic reasons 
why we are all Christians. Its thought¬ 
fulness will never drive it into the mis¬ 
conception that it is defending a religion 
at bay. Apologetics is properly the 
yanguard of the army. If not, let us 
have an unapologetic Christianity. 

There is an interesting passage in 
Windelband’s History of Philosophy 
which endeavors to show that proof and 
explanation are one and the same. 
This, to my notion, is the province of 
apologetics: to prove by explanation. 
We make no apology for the Mazda 
lamp. We merely ask for a chance to 
demonstrate it. A demonstrated Chris¬ 
tianity will be an unapologetic Chris¬ 
tianity. 

I am perfectly well aware that I have 
been juggling with words. So are you. 
Hence I have not deceived you. I am 
making no criticism of the devout and 
illustrious past. I am speaking in no 
flippant attitude toward self-styled de¬ 
fenders of the faith in our own century. 
I trust I have no lack of appreciation for 
the ecclesiastical superstructure which 
has been builded in nobly strong and 
beautiful forms about the common 
cornerstone of the truly catholic church 
universal. I am emphasizing, for those 
who will clearly see the other half-truth, 
the importance of this half-truth: that 
modem apologetics should largely limit 
itself to demonstrating and explaining 
that which is unknown, rather than seek 


to proclaim as reasonable that which is 
held to be unreasonable. 

I have on the walls of my study car¬ 
bon prints of two great paintings. They 
hang side by side. On the left is Cor¬ 
reggio’s “Holy Night.” On the right 
is Rubens’ “Descent from the Cross.” 
In each of them there is a center of mar¬ 
velous light. The Light of the World 
attracts the eyes of men by a greater 
force than the technical excellence of the 
work of some painter in oils—but look 
for a moment at the two pictures. 

If you will study the painting where 
the Christ child lies before the dazzled 
adoration of the shepherds, you will 
notice that no one of them dares look 
at him directly, infant though he is. 
The glowing light that centers about his 
baby form forces them to shield their 
weak eyes from the glory of his divinity. 
Mary, however, looks down unafraid, 
unblinded, into the little face of her son. 
Your eye, by the very technique of the 
artist, is forced to rest on the form of the 
Christ. He is the hero of the picture. 

Turn to the other painting. The 
limp body of our Lord is being tenderly 
lifted down from the cross. It is only a 
lifeless form now, as human as any corpse 
that ever was buried—more human in 
its helplessness than the little, soft body 
of the Christ child, for in that baby form 
a marvelous spirit was to tabernacle. 
Stretched carefully behind the body of 
the Christ is the white winding-sheet. 
Again your eyes go directly to the form 
of the hero of the picture. You see 
how limp his figure is. He has no 
strength in his muscles now. The 
loosened limb will fall. John the Be¬ 
loved, by the very curve of his pose, 
shows that he is carrying the whole 
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weight of that heavy frame—for it is 
the body of a manly man that is being 
laid away. If you will examine their 
faces carefully, you will see that it takes 
courage on the part of the women to 
view this scene. But they are there, 
grasping at his cold feet, and looking 
up bravely, yet how sorrowfully, into 
* his pallid face. 

We may know something of the tech¬ 
nique of the Bible. We may be able 
to point out some of its literary excel¬ 
lences. We may know something of the 
history of the creeds. We may be able 
to point out some of their great affirma¬ 
tions. We may know something of the 
triumphs of the church. We may be 
able to point out the details of its proud 
record. But none of these things in 
themselves will help men very much. 
It is our privilege and our continuing 
task so to focus the thoughts of men on 


things essential that they will see him 
who is the effulgent Light of the church, 
of the creeds, of Holy Writ, of all the 
world. If we can get them to look 
patiently and reverently at the sad 
figure of his sacrificial life, if we can help 
them to measure the pathos of his 
sacrificial love, if we can show them for 
one instant the whiteness of his morality 
against the drab and the gray and the 
mud-color and the black of average 
humanity, if we can let them for one 
minute feel the weight, not of the sins 
of the world, but just of his limp body 
upon their shoulders, then, perhaps, we 
shall also be able to show them how 
Mary, his mother, looked down into the 
face of the Son of God and was not 
blinded with the light. Then, perhaps, 
we shall be able ourselves to look up 
into the face of God and go away 
unapologetic in our blindness. 


A RELIGION OF VALOR 


EDWIN DODGE HARDIN 
Groton, New York 


Is Christianity anything more than a means of manicuring morals and massaging 
out the unhappy lines in a man f s character ? Most of us believe that it is. If it is 
only a means of making people respectable—a purveyor of genteel amusement to keep 
people out of trouble—the church has certainly been mistaken in the past , and is 
doomed in the future. A religion that will make men hate evil and make them 
sacrifice for good , will certainly be taken seriously. Anything less will not even be 
laughed at. 

When a soldier has distinguished usually in the form of a cross. The 
himself on the field of battle a badge of design and inscription and name of the 
courage is bestowed upon him. Among decoration may vary according to the 
the Christian nations this badge is flag under which the soldier fights, but 
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the fundamental form is the same. It 
is the distinctive and essential emblem 
of the Christian religion and is universal 
throughout all its varieties of creed and 
practice. How is it that this, of all 
emblems, should be used in the stern 
business of war? Apparently its ap¬ 
propriateness goes unchallenged, even 
by those who hold that war and religion 
are utterly inconsistent. It can scarcely 
be said that here the nations are giving 
an intentional exhibition of sardonic 
humor in offering the symbol of redemp¬ 
tion as a prize for the successful de¬ 
struction of life and property. Nations 
take their wars too seriously to admit 
of any such spirit of frivolity. Does it 
mean that this use of the cross is but 
the belated survival of the sentiment of 
a primitive and ruder age in which it 
did not occur to a less reflective genera¬ 
tion that war and religion might be at 
odds and in which the priest and warrior 
were on a footing of complete under¬ 
standing with one another ? Is it 
nothing but a romantic anachronism? 
Or shall a fair consideration of the facts 
lead us to the conclusion that beneath 
the overlying discrepancies there exists 
a fundamental affinity between war and 
Christianity ? In the intrigues of Mars 
and Venus the ancients recognized the 
intimate relation between war and love. 
Must we be forced, unwillingly, perhaps, 
to the admission that human conflict 
has a yet wider relationship which in¬ 
cludes even religion? 

The truth of the matter stands that 
man is a fighting animal. He is heir to 
the spirit that permeates all living 
creation, and he seems to be unable to 
cast away his birthright. He is held in 
the grasp of an ineradicable instinct 


which sometimes has taken the guise 
of a pursuing demon and which some¬ 
times, too, like an angel of light, has 
seemed to guide his feet to the supreme 
heights of living. Against this assertion 
the argument has often been brought 
forward that inasmuch as man as known 
to history has been singularly devoid of 
all natural weapons of defense and 
offense he is normally a peaceable crea¬ 
ture. All his pugnacious activities are 
put into the category of deplorable but 
wholly needless abnormalities. In this 
opinion, however, the fact is not taken 
into account that the spirit in man has 
many times over compensated for the 
infirmities of his flesh. Such has been 
his creative ingenuity that he has learned 
to wage war with an effectiveness that 
altogether eclipses the supposed titanic 
struggles of his geologic ancestors, which 
tore each other in the primeval slime. 
From the dawn of history he has been 
found in a chronic state of warfare. 
Social evolution has been powerless to 
change it. He has indeed been blessed 
with intervals of peace, but these have 
been periods of recuperation in which 
he has rallied his energies for the next 
struggle. A veneer of pacific civili¬ 
zation has been spread over him, but 
how thin that veneer is has been shown 
conclusively in every age. Men have 
longed for peace, have prayed for peace, 
have conspired for peace, but when the 
chance for war has come they have 
incontinently accepted the challenge 
and have gone in with a spirit no less 
reckless today than that with which the 
Spartans welcomed the announcement 
of hostilities and joyfully made ready 
for their national pastime. In our cool 
moments of abstract reasoning we weigh 
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the evidence and decide that war is 
monstrous and should be abolished. 
But, if we are to believe some of the 
psychologists, there is in us a subter¬ 
ranean stream of life mightier than 
reason and surer in its conclusions. Call 
it instinct or subconsciousness or vital 
energy or by any other name, it is there. 
And it is this underlying force that 
asserts itself when occasion is ripe and, 
sweeping aside all arguments of reason, 
self-interest, and common-sense, makes 
men respond to the call of conflict with 
a spontaneity as sure as that with which 
the youthful Achilles seized the spear 
and sword when his girl playmates fled 
at the sound of the trumpet. We 
reprobate war for the evil that we surely 
believe it to be, but deep down in our 
hearts the thought of an existence bereft 
of stem conflict is intolerable. It is 
one of those paradoxes that make life 
at once so perplexing, so mysterious, 
and therefore so surpassingly interesting. 

Another instinct sends its roots down 
deep into human life. It seems to be 
as ineradicable as the instinct of con¬ 
flict. It is called religion. At first 
thought the two instincts seem antago¬ 
nistic. Most of all would it appear so in 
the case of Christianity. Christianity 
is the religion of peace and love, of humil¬ 
ity and non-resistance. Yet, strangely 
enough, it is Christianity that has been 
embraced by the most warlike of modem 
nations, the nations of Europe. Em¬ 
braced but not loved, say some. In 
recognition of this remarkable incon¬ 
sistency pains have been taken to show 
that Christianity has never gained a real 
and permanent place in the affections of 
men of the Aryan stock. It has been 
argued that as a Semitic exotic it won 


its way among the peoples of Northern 
Europe solely through the accident of 
having already gained a certain standing 
among the more highly civilized nations 
of the Mediterranean. Decadent as 
those nations were, as is evident to some 
in the fact that they took to Christianity 
when they were forgetting how to fight, 
their culture made a deep impression 
upon the barbarians and gave a prestige 
to the religion that supplanted the rude 
deities of Valhalla. Further, it has been 
argued that this religion which lays so 
much stress upon a so-called slave- 
morality, that all the influence of 
Greek philosophy could not extirpate 
or wholly disguise, is not the religion 
that can command today the whole- 
souled loyalty of the sons of men who 
found a congenial gospel of the sword in 
their native cult of Wodin and Thor. 
What part, it is asked, had the maraud¬ 
ing crusaders, who learned their best 
lessons in chivalry and magnanimity 
from their oriental foes, with the religion 
of the Golden Rule? Or what real 
kinship can be found today between the 
spirit of the Beatitudes and the nations 
which each pray to their god of battles ? 
Does not the aggressive modem man, 
who, for all of his formal adherence to 
Christianity, covets wealth and power, 
in his heart worship at the shrine of a 
god as strange to Christianity as was the 
religion of the mediaeval knight who 
said his prayers before his sword as a 
crucifix ? There are those who are 
frank enough to admit that the self- 
styled dominating races need a new gos¬ 
pel, a sort of propaganda of valor, that 
shall awaken a cordial response in their 
souls and have a lasting place in their 
affections too. This qualification, they 
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declare, is not to be found in the Gali¬ 
lean gospel. The Sermon on the Mount 
is a logical exposition of the principles 
suitable for subject peoples, but is quite 
unfitted for those who believe that they 
are destined to be the rulers of the world. 

But such notions are based upon an 
ignorance of the real and fundamental 
character of Christianity. When you 
come to search the depths of that religion 
you will find that it is pre-eminently the 
religion of valor. It is more so than 
Islam at its best, or than any possible 
gospel of superman, or than that religion 
of an indomitable people from which it 
sprang and whose noblest principles it 
perpetuated. This fact has too often 
escaped notice. Forgetting its highest 
recommendation to the souls of men, 
Christianity has called attention to 
others of its characteristics which are 
truly beautiful, but which in themselves 
do not make it the religion that it is. 
It has done this to its loss. In the lack 
of moral enthusiasm, save that of a spas¬ 
modic sort, in the general inability of the 
churches to control and guide the strong¬ 
est instincts of men, and in the all-too- 
ready willingness of religion to deal more 
exclusively with the smaller things of life, 
we can see the missing of the mark. 
Christian ethics are of the noblest, yet 
Christ was far more than a moralist. 
Love is a dominating note in Chris¬ 
tianity, but love without cost degen¬ 
erates into sentimentality. It must be 
shown to be a force that demands the 
last full measure of devotion. To this 
high and heroic key the religion of Christ 
is pitched. For, whatever else may be 
thought of him, Christ was a hero. The 
greatest opponent to his religion that 
any age has seen has virtually admitted 


this when he calls attention to the fact 
that one alone lived religion to the logical 
conclusion and that he died upon a cross. 
May we not say that the distinctiveness 
of this religion lies in the heroism of its 
Founder? Did any other faith start 
upon its course with an impulse so virile 
and valorous? Surely it is more than 
mere accident that has accorded so large 
a place in all the four Gospels to the 
events of the crucifixion. The first fol¬ 
lowers of Christ had the discernment 
to appreciate the greatest asset of the 
new religion and to make the most of it. 
The cross became the badge of courage, 
and such it has remained to the present 
day. It has been adapted to martial 
uses. It need not be confined to them. 
It may well stand for the highest appeal 
that religion can make to generous souls. 
Warfare as a means by which men give 
rein to their passions of greed and 
brutality was and must ever be opposed 
to the spirit of Christ. But warfare as 
a struggle which summons men to the 
supreme gift of their very selves in 
unselfish devotion has that which par¬ 
takes of religion at its best. When men 
have had a part in conflict and self- 
sacrifice they have drunk from the cup 
of immortality. The love of heroic 
endeavor cannot be permanently denied. 
If its fulfilment cannot be found in peace 
it will be sought in war. 

Hitherto war has been opposed by 
forces unworthy of its steel. Their 
impotence has been fully revealed. For 
years sordid appeal was made to men's 
love of prosperity, ease, and peace. It 
has proved itself to be utterly unavail¬ 
ing. There are things that rank higher 
in the estimation of men than selfish 
comfort. It was fondly imagined that 
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the financial interests in the world would 
throttle war with the tightening of the 
purse strings. Society has awakened 
from that dream to find that the nations 
have at their command unlimited mil¬ 
lions, not alone for defense, but also for 
attack. Many staked their hopes upon 
the belief that Socialism at least would 
prevent recourse to arms. The moral 
timidity of Socialism when its supreme 
test came in this present European 
war will not be overlooked by his¬ 
torians. The churches too have been 
weighed in the balances and have been 
found wanting. Some have bowed 
before the storm and have thus thought 
to maintain their insecure place in 
society. Others have railed against the 
tempest and hurled anathemas in the 
name of Christ. Again others have 
been content to repeat to unheeding 


ears the gospel of love and brotherhood 
and good will. 

Yet here is Christianity’s opportu¬ 
nity/ War is the perversion of the 
instinct for struggle and conflict. That 
instinct may be turned into legitimate 
channels. Christianity can do this by 
offering a field of conflict greater than 
any that has been recorded on the red 
page of history. It is the field of spirit¬ 
ual warfare. Engaged upon it men will 
find a higher and more strenuous use 
for what martial qualities they may 
possess than in any physical contest 
with one another. To Christ’s mind 
there was no uncertainty about the 
reality of this battlefield. He fought 
upon it valiantly. He died the death 
of a soldier. He made the cross the 
badge of courage. He created a religion 
of valor. 


ACCREDITED BIBLE-STUDY 


MARY MUNCY CHURCH 
Greeley, Colorado 


In the days before the Religious 
Education Association had its birth, 
earnest teachers of the Bible frequently 
found their modest adventures in the line 
of progress practically blocked by preju¬ 
dice and ultra-conservatism. 

At one time, while I was teaching in a 
small Sunday school of the Middle West, 
I sought better accommodations for 
my class of intermediates in a storeroom 
at one side of the pulpit. The rubbish 
was first removed and the room furnished 


with table, chairs, charts, and an im¬ 
provised blackboard. Bibles were sub¬ 
stituted for quarterlies, and frequent 
midweek sessions were held at my own 
home. Just as the pupils had begun to 
develop a lively interest in the heroes 
of the Bible and to reproduce, both 
orally and in writing, thrilling stories 
from their lives, a protest arose from a 
few parents and church officials to the 
effect that I was working the class too 
hard. Recalling the crowded curriculum 
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in the seventh and eighth grades of 
the average public school I yielded 
as gracefully as possible. Nevertheless 
I still felt persuaded that the pupils had 
shown more definite symptoms of inter¬ 
est than of overwork. The same par¬ 
ents would, I knew, strenuously insist 
that Tommy should master each lesson 
in the pile of school books he brought 
home every night. In a vague, helpless 
way I began to question the consistency 
of an educational system that crowds 
out the Bible—that sees pedagogical 
possibilities in Napoleon and none in 
Nehemiah. Leaving the town perma¬ 
nently soon afterward, I metaphorically 
“ shook the dust off my feet ” and recalled 
Galileo’s famous retort, “It does move, 
for all that.” 

Today, as I examine a score of well- 
written notebooks and themes on the 
Hebrew prophets, I am doubly con¬ 
scious that the world has moved for¬ 
ward, and I am deeply grateful for a part 
in the execution of the plan so carefully 
laid by courageous and farseeing pio¬ 
neers. For these notebooks were pre¬ 
pared by one group of students from the 
State Teachers’ College of Colorado who 
receive full credit in their course for 
satisfactory work done in Greeley’s Bible 
schools. This group is merely a typical 
one, the quality of work being no 
higher than that done by the various 
other groups during the four years’ 
history of the plan. 

Originating in the fertile brain of 
Rev. D. D. Forward, then pastor of a 
church in Greeley, it was elaborated 
through the combined action of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, 
the college faculty, and the Weld County 
Ministerial Association. Two hundred 


and seventy students are, at present, 
pursuing the same course in nine different 
church schools, the basis of division being 
solely the students’ own denominational 
preference. The number and length 
of the sessions, the notes and themes for 
each term, and the scholastic attain¬ 
ments of the teacher are the only ques¬ 
tions over which the college maintains 
jurisdiction. Each class is absolutely 
free to follow any doctrinal bent it may 
choose in the presentation of the subject. 
The Catholic church has, each year, con¬ 
ducted a large and enthusiastic class 
and the Unitarians have recently joined 
the movement. 

Beginning, therefore, “at Jerusalem,” 
the plan of accredited Bible-study is 
manifestly something more than an 
abortive attempt to inject a little reli¬ 
gion into a single public educational 
institution. Present indications sug¬ 
gest its ultimate spread to the uttermost 
parts of the land. 

Not only has the scheme proved a 
success in institutions of higher learning, 
but it is also beginning to penetrate 
the entire educational system of the 
state. Enthusiastic specialists in reli¬ 
gious education have perfected plans 
which have been adopted by the 
Colorado Teachers’ Association whereby 
systematic Bible-study may be elected 
and be given credit throughout the entire 
high-school course. The church schools 
are required to furnish teachers possess¬ 
ing the degree of Bachelor of Arts or its 
equivalent. In this respect it differs 
fundamentally from the North Dakota 
plan, which places far less emphasis 
on the pedagogical factor. During the 
present school year, several school boards 
and progressive Sunday schools are co- 
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operating in the organization of such 
high-school classes. In Denver, the 
cause has received the hearty support 
of Catholic priests, Jewish rabbis, and 
professors in a Methodist university. 
The North Central High School Associa¬ 
tion proposes to discuss the principle 
with a view to adoption at its next ses¬ 
sion, to be held in Chicago in March. 

Is not, then, this principle of 
accredited Bible-study worthy of con¬ 
sideration as a possible way out of 
the difficulty which religious educators 
have long felt? It seems to be the 
only course between the Scylla of an 
established state church and theCharyb- 
dis of a bitter sectarianism. It fulfils 
alike the demands of freedom and fra¬ 
ternity, checks extreme proselyting 
tendencies, and magnifies loyalty to indi¬ 
vidual convictions. All classes being 
conducted within the limits of church 
property and by teachers who receive 
not a cent of public money, there is 
absolutely no ground for legal com¬ 
plaint. Neither is denominational jeal¬ 
ousy provoked, since all pupils of all 
creeds receive equal credit for actual 
work done. 

But whether he receives credit or not 
each pupil must receive something else 
of far greater value—an increased respect 
for the Bible as related to his own life. 
The fact that it is placed on the curricu¬ 
lum side by side with mathematics and 
history impresses him unconsciously 
with the fact that religion is a vital 
part of his education and not something 
to be turned over to the goody-goodies. 
Knowing that his chums, in their respec¬ 
tive church homes, are studying the 
same subject as he, the lad will find a 
new interest in the weekly gap between 


Friday and Monday. This involves 
some co-operation on the part of the 
home, which is, I am sorry to say, often 
a variable or unknown quantity. No 
more difficult and delicate task con¬ 
fronts the educators of today than the 
conquest of parental indifference. This 
is notably true in the field of religion. 
Too many parents seem to imagine that 
a knowledge of the Bible can be absorbed 
magically by the presence of one in 
the house or by carrying it occasionally 
to church. I have often listened aghast 
at the glib unconcern with which a 
Christian mother would offer trivial 
excuses for her daughter’s absence from 
a Sunday-school session. During the 
process of introducing a graded-lesson 
system in the Junior department of one 
Sunday school I tried the experiment of 
allowing the pupils to complete the 
written work at home, a task which 
could easily be done in a half-hour each 
week. This plan seemed to please them, 
but the lessons were so frequently lost 
that I finally set out on a tour of investi¬ 
gation. I soon learned the tragic fate 
of the unhappy leaflets and how few of 
them actually survived the exigencies 
of a spring housecleaning campaign. 
The mothers were not unkind. One 
obligingly erased a pumpkin pie recipe 
that adorned the back of an exercise 
on the apostles. 

Finding such conditions prevailing in 
comfortable, nominally Christian homes, 
I indulged a few pessimistic reflections 
concerning the probable state of things 
in less favorable surroundings. I wel¬ 
come, therefore, any remedy that prom¬ 
ises to improve these conditions. Those 
parents were undoubtedly interested in 
the education of their children. All 
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excuses and apologies echoed the one 
plea that they were so busy with their 
studies. It was apparent that the idea 
of educational value in Bible-study had 
no place in the parental mind. Per¬ 
haps I should record one notable excep¬ 
tion, when a country mother postponed 
a music lesson in order that her daughter 
might drive five miles to attend a special 
session of the Sunday-school class! 

The problem as I see it is, briefly 
stated, to convince the average parent 
that the Sunday morning session is not 
merely an optional dress parade, but 
just as important as the one on Monday 
—that religion is to be taught, not 
caught like measles. The compulsory 
attendance and formal report cards of 
the public-school system have inspired 
a certain amount of awe in the adult 
mind. When, therefore, the “powers 
that be” in that system shall have 
decreed that Tommy receive due credit 
for his Bible lessons, Tommy’s father 
and mother will begin to grow interested 
and not worry so much lest he work 
too hard over those lessons. Possibly 
they will discover many hitherto un¬ 
noticed opportunities whereby the home 
may effectively co-operate with the 
church and the school in the complete 
education of the child; for no education 
can be complete that is not religious in 
the broadest sense of the term. 

No one of these three agencies can 
accomplish this result alone. If the 
church volunteers to take over a definite 
teaching function, the home and the 
school have a right to demand that it 
be faithfully discharged. In short, the 
church must see to it that its Bible school 
is a real school of religion and not a mere 
travesty of the name. 


This will involve a radical change 
in former methods of housing and 
financing the Sunday school—not a 
new idea, by any means. 

Churches of all creeds are waking up 
to the fact that they cannot hold their 
youth unless they provide adequate 
quarters for them. Some are even 
proposing to “pull down their bams and 
build greater,” less-bamlike, structures. 
Modem standards of Sunday-school 
architecture require that all classes be 
provided with separate rooms for use 
when occasion demands. Whoever has 
taught or observed a class in the ancient, 
all-in-one-room school will acknowledge 
that every teaching period furnishes such 
an occasion whose urgent demands 
include, not only pleasant, comfortable 
rooms, but also as complete an equip¬ 
ment as the public school finds necessary 
to its successful operation. Consider¬ 
ing the financial perplexities of the aver¬ 
age church, one is tempted to inquire 
with Nicodemus, “How can these things 
be?” It is true here, as always, that 
“where there’s a will, there’s a way.” 
The church that wills to do it generally 
does provide a pipe-organ and choir, 
stained glass windows and soft carpets. 
The state does not expect the public- 
school pupil to provide his own equip¬ 
ment with penny collections. Many 
churches are solving the problem by 
the use of a budget system which allows 
them to make adequate appropriations 
for the support of the Sunday school. 
In this system every child is taught to 
make his offering or pledge directly to 
the church, thus gaining a rational 
conception of his own relation to that 
body of which the Sunday school is a 
function. 
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Not only in its plant and its policy, 
but also in its program, the church of 
the past has tacitly acknowledged its 
paramount interest in adult life. In 
many cases the Sunday school has been 
forced to fight frequent encroachments 
on its one hour of allotted time. If it 
followed the regular morning service, a 
special business meeting or a long-winded 
speaker would subtract ten or more 
precious minutes, and the superintend¬ 
ent, sighting ahead the Gibraltar of a 
Sunday dinner, would consult his watch 
and hurriedly announce, “We will now 
have twenty minutes for the study of the 
lesson.” The sessions of the school 
which preceded the church service were 
usually squeezed between the upper and 
nether millstones of a late breakfast and 
an irate orchestra and choir. On the 
whole, it did not seem surprising that 
boys and girls soon dropped out of a 
school whose weekly standing was so 
unstable—which even the church seemed 
to consider so much in the way. Con¬ 
ditions are rapidly improving, however. 
One church in particular, which had been 
guilty of some of the above-mentioned 
sins against its Sunday school, is now 
experimenting with the modern com¬ 
bination service. This is a welcome 
compromise, but there are seers who will 
not be satisfied with half a loaf. They 
are looking for and working for the day 
of a continuous, educational morning 
session of a real Bible school, the 
inspirational or evangelistic service filling 
the evening (and the churches likewise). 

The pastor, being thus set free 
from the traditional bondage of two 
sermons a week, would be able to put 
more genuine soul power into the evening 
service and at the same time to render 


greater assistance in the educational 
program. This ideal Bible school can 
never be tedious. Being under expert 
management, it will include study, 
devotional and expressional activities, 
all thoroughly correlated. The teacher 
will be encouraged and stimulated to 
greater effort by the prospect of a 
definite and sufficient period in which 
to work. 

Any scheme of religious education 
which undervalues the power and per¬ 
sonality of the teacher is bound to fail. 
It is necessary that the student shall 
master a definite portion of biblical ma¬ 
terial, but it is far more important that 
it be presented with such pedagogical 
accuracy and spiritual insight that it 
shall master him. This is a heavy 
demand. It means, first of all, that 
the teacher shall have mastered, and 
been mastered by, the truths which he 
attempts to teach. It means, also, that 
he shall understand and be able to apply 
the principles of pedagogy. To secure 
efficient, thoroughly trained teachers is 
at once the ambition and the despair of 
Bible-school leaders. They see the in¬ 
consistency of maintaining a school of 
religion on Sundays conducted by people 
less alert and capable than the day-school 
teachers. At the same time they realize 
that to ask technical training of un¬ 
salaried volunteers, busy in other voca¬ 
tions, is little short of demanding “bricks 
without straw.” To their credit be it 
said that large numbers of these volun¬ 
teers are willing to gather their own 
straw in the shape of preparation and 
thus lead the way out of a perplexing 
situation. The adoption of graded Bible 
lessons has proved a valuable sifting 
process. Some of the weaker, less 
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persevering teachers have given up in 
dismay at the amount of hard labor 
necessary to do the work well. Those, 
however, who have caught the vision of 
service, and whose faith in their initial 
call has not faltered, are toiling over 
child-study and psychology, seeking to 
adapt the lessons to each pupil in the 
class, and, in general, putting their whole 
heart and a little ginger into their work. 
Community training schools are being 
held in many towns of Colorado and 
other states. These weekly or bi¬ 
weekly evening sessions are furnishing 
valuable assistance to the ambitious 
teacher who realizes his own lack of 
preparation. They are, at most, only a 
temporary expedient. Some method 
should be devised which would assure 
a steady supply of expert teachers to 
every Sunday school. It is urged by 
many that the granting of salaries would 
do this. Some experiments of this 
sort have been made, but there is the 
ever-present possibility of weakening 
the motive power. 

Special courses of instruction for 
prospective Bible-school teachers, offered 
free of charge by their respective de¬ 
nominational colleges, would, I believe, 
prove more satisfactory. It will be 
entirely possible for the colleges to do this 
when they are adjusted to present con¬ 
ditions, and even their staunchest sup¬ 
porters are foreseeing for them either 
readjustment or extinction. 

Failing to receive the patronage of 
the majority of their own adherents, who 
prefer the better equipped state insti¬ 
tutions, they are largely dependent upon 
church and individual benefactions. 
These funds come chiefly from taxpayers 
who are also helping, indirectly, to sup¬ 


port the public-school system. Surely 
that is virtually burning the candle at 
both ends. To demand aid from public 
funds in maintaining sectarian schools 
of any sort seems to the average citizen 
unjust and un-American. Does it not 
also violate the true American spirit 
of democracy and equality for any 
religious body to persist in perpetuating 
such schools ? 

Faith, therefore, proposes to remove 
the barrier between religious boards 
and school boards by substituting co¬ 
operation for competition. This means 
that adherents of all religious bodies 
shall intrust the matter of general edu¬ 
cation to the public schools which they 
are compelled to support and whose 
policies they may, as citizens, control 
if they choose. At the same time, they 
shall reorganize their private schools 
to such a degree that they shall be able 
to produce genuine specialists in reli¬ 
gion—pastors, teachers, and leaders in 
all phases of work. This gives all 
churches equal and unlimited oppor¬ 
tunities of utilizing their thoroughly 
equipped and vitalized Sunday schools 
“to permeate the entire educational 
system with the religious ideal”—one 
of the aims of the Religious Education 
Association. These ideals may be dis¬ 
tinctly colored by their own individual 
creeds without violating any law of 
liberty and fraternity. All aggressive 
work will be guided by the high prin¬ 
ciple of service—that the church exists 
for humanity and not humanity for 
the church. Realizing, therefore, that 
humanity can best be won while in the 
formative stage, the church will mass 
its strongest forces in the centers of 
student life. Young men and women, 
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away from home influence and absorbed 
in the social and intellectual whirl of 
high-school or college life, have little 
time or inclination for matters religious. 
Ignoring the development of their reli¬ 
gious nature during these years means, 
not only a one-sided culture for them¬ 
selves, but also a weakening of the 
spiritual forces of the future. This is 
especially true in a teachers’ college. 
No young people respond more readily 
to sympathetic and intelligent efforts to 
permeate their overcrowded life with high 
religious ideals and in no other case can 
gratifying results be so quickly traced. 

These facts alone justify our con¬ 
tention for an accredited system of 
BIble-study, but no system can be 
trusted to work itself out. There must 
be back of it human agents willing to 
push with all their power—yes, with 
more than their power—watching vigi¬ 
lantly, all the time, for avenues of 
approach to a human soul. 

All teaching must be intensive— 
doubly charged with power. That such 
teaching may have both inspirational 
and cultural influence is demonstrated 
by the following extracts from real 
letters, written without solicitation, by 
former members of one Bible class. 

“In my work since leaving Greeley I 
have found as much call for the knowledge 


gained in the Bible course as for that of any 
other subject I studied while in college.” 

“I am sure I never did learn so much 
concerning the Bible as I did while with you, 
and I wish I could fly up there every Sun¬ 
day.” 

“Last year in Rocky Ford I taught a 
class in the Sunday school. My year with 
you proved invaluable, a treasure house 
indeed. This year I am on my homestead. 
Here it is even enhanced; for when lonely 
it is safe to think only of the best and purest 
of things.” 

Another, addressing the present mem¬ 
bers of the class, says: 

“You cannot know how much good your 
studying in this class will do in the future. 
I have used the knowledge I gained so 
much this year.” 

The writers of these and other letters 
not quoted are scattered from Wyoming 
to Arizona. Some of them, young and 
inexperienced girls, are making brave 
little adventures, such as starting Sun¬ 
day schools in remote country school- 
houses or encouraging the public school 
and the Sunday school to unite in the 
arrangement and presentation of a 
Christmas program. Others are teach¬ 
ing classes in schools previously organ¬ 
ized, and all are moved by the same 
strong impulse to render the Bible as 
real a power in the lives of others as it 
has become in their own. 
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The Meaning ol the Gap ol Christ 

In the Interpreter for April, 1915, Mr. 
A. D. Martin writes on “The Cup: An In¬ 
terpretation of the Lord’s Sacrifice. ” Christ 
spoke several times of his cup, pointing 
clearly to the coming Passion. Was it 
bodily pain or death ? No, because pain or 
death itself had no terrors for Christ. More¬ 
over, this same cup was to be drunk ulti¬ 
mately by the Lord’s disciples and therefore 
the experience for which it stands cannot be 
foreign to the experience of godly men 
(Mark 10:39). Again, the act of drinking 
it leads on to the forgiveness of sins (Matt. 
26:28). Ezekiel identified the drinking of a 
cup of wrath with the bearing of sin (Ezek. 
23:32 ff.). Christ’s cup, from which he 
shrank, was “the apprehension of a rising 
tide of sin all about Him, of sin as occasioned 
by Himself.” His mission to save brought 
about a manifestation of sin in all its hid¬ 
eousness, through Judas and Peter and the 
Jewish priests and the mob; the cup was 
deep and large: it was the consciousness of 
human nature at its vilest—the sin of the 
world. The disciples had to drink of the 
same cup because men are not saved until 
the Savior meets them through the Christ- 
like. It is not a doctrine, nor a formula, 
nor a rite which redeems sinners, but the 
life of Christ communicated through a holy 
society—the Body of Christ, in which Christ 
grows toward the world and draws men unto 
himself. 

The Symbolism ol SaeriHee 

In the Expositor for May, 1915, Professor 
G. Buchanan Gray writes on “Interpreta¬ 
tions of Jewish Sacrifice.” The author of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews believed with 
Philo that the value of sacrifice did not lie 
in the sacrificial customs themselves but in 
what they signified. Philo taught that the 
actual command to offer flawless victims was 

5 * 


a'matter^largely indifferent as compared with 
the need that the offerer should himse lf be 
morally without blemish; so, but more 
directly, the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews challenges the reality of morally 
redemptive virtue in the sacrifices demanded 
by the law, and declares that it is impos¬ 
sible that the blood of bulls and goats should 
take away sins. The sacrifices are only a 
shadow of the good things to come (Heb 10: 
1,4). Philo and the author of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews agree, therefore, in finding a 
symbolic interpretation, and at the same 
time a justification or explanation of the 
Jewish sacrificial system; but whereas with 
Philo the symbolism is pre-eminently didac¬ 
tic, with the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews it is prophetic, or, rather, vaticma- 
tive. 

Kipling 9 * Ideal ol a Preacher 

In the Methodist Review for May, 1915, 
Mr. Downing writes on “Kipling’s Men and 
the Minister.” Kipling’s men form a com¬ 
pany of plain, common men with iron in 
their blood, faultlessly devoted to their ap¬ 
pointed task. This is true—or ought to be 
true—of clergymen. Other men may fail 
and be forgiven; the man of God, never. 
He takes orders from above and yet he must 
be himself, original, unique, alone. His 
character is the reincarnation of the Christ 
who lives in the ever-present now, doing 
business in the most down-to-date moment 
the calendar of calculation conceives. The 
Christian minister must believe in the power 
behind the throne, and in the name and in 
the strength of the Almighty defy and smite 
the giants of Rum, Greed, Graft, and Sin. 

The Preaching of Regeneration 

In the London Quarterly Review for April, 
1915, Principal P. T. Forsyth writes on 
“Veracity, Reality, and Regeneration.”' 
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Modem preachers are not inferior to those 
of the past and the sermons were never more 
interesting. And yet they do not win the 
public. Hence the restlessness that is ob¬ 
servable in the ministry in various quarters, 
the sense of ineffectiveness, the desire to try 
a new soil with the same seed, in the hope 
that the Spirit may at last reward the effort. 
What is required most is not, however, a 
change of sphere but a change of note. The 
cause of the lack of power is the absence of a 
definite, positive, and commanding creed 
which holds us far more than we hold it, and, 
before we can do anything with it, does 
everything with us. Lack of penetrative 
power and of that inner moral passion which 
vivifies the work of a preacher is due to the 
general blurring of the features of truth in 
a nimbus of pious impressionism, or in a mist 
of social sympathy which impairs the indi¬ 
vidual conscience. Positive belief is not 
necessarily orthodoxy. A man may be very 
positive and creative with a gospel that per¬ 
mits many reputed heresies as to the Bible, 
the church, Christ, and the eternal future. 
These views may be peripheral, not essen¬ 
tial. But let this man stand in the dynamic 
center of the grace that createsBible,church, 
and salvation, as well as views about them; 
let him, if necessary, sell all the pearls of old 
tradition for this pearl of infinite price, which 
has all Christian doctrine; but let him avoid 
spiritual vagrancy and mental anarchy. 
Positive Christianity is a religion of re¬ 
demption. To make atoms behave in cells 
postulates a special and peculiar cause, a 
distinct stream of energy which raises the 
inorganic to the organic. In like manner as 
life ascends to personality and society, a still 
newer stream of energy flows in, and finally, 
when personality rises to spirituality, what 
happens is a new birth, a new creation, as it 
were, and it is the work of the Holy Spirit. 
Why Nature was born is known only to the 
twice-born soul. What we need for our 
worship is the kind of power involved in a 
religion whose inmost nature of freedom and 


wonder is miracle, i.e., creation. No amount 
of delightful talk about the love of God can 
regenerate a sinful race; probably we need 
kindness very often, but in our few great and 
decisive hours it is much more than kindness 
we need—the holy grace of the Almighty. 

Bergson** Philosophy 

In the Methodist Review (quarterly) for 
April, 1915, Mr. Elmer T. Clark writes 
on “ Bergson’s Contributions to Religious 
Thought.” The great feature in nineteenth- 
century theological research is the work of 
biblical criticism and of its ally, archaeology; 
in spite of much opposition and misunder¬ 
standing, the critics have given us a more 
substantial Christianity which defies attacks 
like those of the eighteenth-century rational¬ 
ists or deists. The nineteenth century was 
bom under bad auspices: for the first time 
in history it seemed as if intellectual strength 
was on the side of skepticism and against 
orthodoxy. Consequently, during the nine¬ 
teenth century there was a steady decline of 
spirituality. Several causes contributed to 
this: the drift of population cityward, the 
spirit of commercialism, the mistake of the 
church in lowering her standards, misunder¬ 
standing of the work of higher criticism, and 
the prevalence of materialistic philosophy. 
The nineteenth century did not understand 
the significance of life because it stressed the 
intellect out of all proportion. Lord Kelvin 
said that he could not understand a thing 
until he had made a working model of it. It 
was a typical attitude: since one cannot 
make a working model of life and its forces, 
science did not and could not understand it, 
and ignored it. The new recognition of 
spiritual forces has been brought about by 
men like Eucken and Bergson who are not 
churchmen, but who will perhaps create a 
new atmosphere of spiritual thought and life 
in which the church, disabled by nineteenth- 
century materialism, will flourish and regain 
her own. Henri Bergson, the world’s great¬ 
est thinker, leads the way in the new spiritual 
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movement. He has vindicated human free¬ 
dom by showing that the intuition by which 
we cling to freedom is more fundamental in 
reaching reality than the intellect which 
seems to prefer determinism. Again Beig- 
son has shown that intellect cannot under¬ 
stand life, but happily intellect is not all of 
the mind; there is also instinct, which in 
man becomes conscious and evolves into in¬ 
tuition. We depend upon intuition for our 
grasp upon life and reality. Intuition has 
been rehabilitated, and with it revelation, 
which consists of the consecrated intuitions 
of prophets, poets, lawgivers, and holy men 
of God. Again Bergson has shown that 
evolution is creative, matter being the pro¬ 
duct of life—the spray that falls backward 
from the stream of life that spouts upward. 
“From all this,” in the words of Bergson 
himself, “there clearly emerges the idea of a 
God, creator and free. *’ Certain rationalists 
already complain that Bergson is too reli¬ 
gious, as his tlan r#a/( vital impulse) might 
just as well be called God. 

The Resurrection 

In the Constructive Quarterly for March, 
1915, Dr. Max Meinertz writes on “The 
Fact of the Resurrection of Jesus.” The 
preaching of the resurrection of Jesus was 
the heart of the message of Paul and of the 
apostles. A certain number of theologians 
do not insist upon the historicity of the event 
and rather assume that the symbolical sig¬ 
nificance of the dogma of the resurrection is 
more important than the actual fact. The 
resurrection itself can have happened only 
in a miraculous way, and in the nature of the 
case was seen by no one. Therefore it eludes 
historical proof. But it can be established 
that on the first day of the week which fol¬ 
lowed the death of Jesus (a historically un¬ 
questioned event), the disciples asserted that 
the Lord had appeared to them and that 
moreover the tomb was empty. The 
apostle’s belief cannot be the result of sub¬ 
jective visions. A conviction resting on 


more or less ecstatic conditions could hardly 
have made of the disciples such sober, effi¬ 
cient men who went through numberless 
sufferings and persecutions. A vision arises 
only when the content of the image lies hid¬ 
den already in some fashion in the conscious¬ 
ness of the visionary. If this had been the 
case with the disciples, how can we explain 
the fact that many of them did not know the 
Risen One, and that they doubted and 
feared ? How improbable was the appear¬ 
ance to five hundred brethren! If crowd- 
suggestions from history are brought into 
comparison, it will be found that these are 
connected with excitements of the multi¬ 
tude. But we are dealing here with a time 
when the disciples in Galilee had overcome 
the first terrors of the crucifixion scene. 
Besides, when on the day of Pentecost a cer¬ 
tain religious excitement took place, there 
was no vision of the Risen One. Hence it 
can be maintained that the resurrection is 
the best-evidenced event in the history of 
antiquity; it belongs to universal history, 
it is a “fact that overcomes the world.” 

The Evangelist Mark 

In the Expository Times for May, 1915, 
Dr. S. J. Case contributes a study on “John 
Mark.” Apart from the title of the second 
gospel, Mark is mentioned only ten times in 
the New Testament: five times he is called 
Mark(Actsi5:39; Col. 4:10; Philem.,vs.24; 
II Tim. 4:11; I Pet. 5:13); three times he 
is referred to as “John whose surname was 
Mark” (Acts 12:12,25; 15137), and twice he 
is called simply John (Acts 13:5,13). John 
was his Jewish name and Mark (Marcus) a 
Latin praenomen assumed by him in con¬ 
formity with a custom prevailing among the 
Jews of that time. Similarly Saul of Tarsus 
assumed the cognomen Paulus (Acts 13:9). 
Only a meager outline of Mark’s career can 
be reconstructed from New Testament state¬ 
ments. His mother Mary was in sympathy 
with the disciples of Jesus and her house was 
probably a familiar place of meeting for 
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them, for Peter went directly there when he 
escaped from prison. Mark probably so¬ 
journed with Barnabas and Saul in Antioch, 
whence he accompanied them on their first 
so-called missionary journey; he did not 
proceed, however, farther than Perga, but 
returned to Jerusalem and later to Antioch, 
as it seems. He would have gone with them 
upon a second journey had not Paul refused 
his company. A split with Barnabas re¬ 
sulted and John Mark became the traveling 
companion of his cousin Barnabas. The 
latter continued to carry on aggressive 
evangelistic work (I Col. 9:6). There are a 
few hints suggesting that he was at one time 
with Paul in Rome, at another time in the 
East (II Tim. 4:11), and finally with Peter 
in Babylon (i.e., Rome). Mark is called an 
“attendant” of Paul and Barnabas and in 
that capacity had to attend to the minor 
duties in connection with the trip and make 
himself generally useful. Thus his r 61 e was 
similar to that of Timothy, Titus, and others. 
We cannot explain how Mark became in the 
end a most loyal supporter of Paul. Legend 
has been very busy with the life of Mark. 
He was supposed to have cut off his thumb 
in order to avoid service as a priest and to 
have been a disciple of Jesus, even one of the 
Seventy. He would have associated him¬ 
self with Peter and become his interpreter. 
Eusebius declares also that he founded the 
church in Alexandria. 

Modern Preaching of the Atonement 

In the Harvard Review for April, 1915, 
Professor William F. Lofthouse writes on 
“The Atonement and the Modem Pulpit.” 
If we may judge from the columns of reviews 
or the publishers’ lists, interest in theology 
shows no sign of dying out. Much has been 
written on the atonement in the last half- 
century. It is indeed a vital question. 
Every conviction about God’s relation to 
the world runs up into a conviction about 
what Christ has done for man. Yet ser¬ 


mons on the atonement, like doctrinal ser¬ 
mons generally, are few and far between, and 
hymns on doctrine become as rare in our 
worship as hymns which embody an appeal 
for instantaneous conversion or hymns on 
the other world. Indeed, in treatises on the 
atonement there is a note of apologetic and 
even of apology, as if the doctrine itself were 
on trial. There are several factors which 
tell against any readiness to welcome a doc¬ 
trine of the atonement: the momentous de¬ 
velopment of physical science, the idealist 
movement in philosophy, the modern devo¬ 
tion to historical study, the tendency to 
build up everything on experience and to 
test religion by ethical standards. The 
theme of religion, however, is communion 
with God in redemption, in obedience and 
service, and the joyful service of an ideal. 
Let us emphasize religion as service and we 
shall be able to emphasize religion as re¬ 
demption. If salvation is a privilege to be 
received and enjoyed, the atonement may 
well seem a needless subtlety; but if salva¬ 
tion is also a responsibility, the case is differ¬ 
ent. As long as I am a person, God himself 
cannot make me able to do “ at a clap ” what 
was before out of my reach. A far more in¬ 
timate process is necessary; the personality 
of someone else must invade my own, yet in 
such a way as to make my own personality 
more fully mine than it was before; this can 
be done only by the sacrifice that springs 
from another’s purity and love. The human 
heart is stained with sin, a fact as real and as 
terrible among the respectable and church¬ 
going classes as among the outcast and 
criminal. Let the preaching of the atone¬ 
ment be on the lines of the ethical impera¬ 
tive of conduct, showing forth the individual 
and social ideals of a new life in communion 
with God and of a new world “wherein 
dwelleth righteousness,” and the modern 
man, estranged from the doctrine of the 
atonement, by the qualities of his mind will 
be forced back to it by a consciousness of its 
defects. 
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The Rockefeller Foundation 
and China 

Following upon the report of the special 
Commission of Investigation which was 
sent to China last year by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, a statement has now been 
issued by the president, John D. Rocke¬ 
feller, Jr., outlining the plans and purposes 
of the Foundation with regard to medical 
work in China. 

The Missionary Herald for May, in 
publishing the document, refers to it edi¬ 
torially as “assuring to all friends of the 
missionary enterprise.” The tone of the 
statement, and in particular the Christian 
and missionary spirit which Mr. Rocke¬ 
feller manifests throughout, will be noted 
with gratification by all who are interested 
in the social and spiritual welfare of that 
great republic. 

While the Foundation properly regards 
its work as secular, it fully shares in the 
Christian ideal. Mr. Rockefeller says on 
this point: “While this work of the Founda¬ 
tion will be limited to medical service, we 
believe it to be the highest duty and privi¬ 
lege of all men to cherish the spirit of Jesus, 
and ever to live and act in that spirit. The 
desire of earnest Christians to communicate 
the spirit of Jesus to the Chinese and to the 
whole world, we appreciate to the full.” 

High appreciation is also expressed of the 
medical work that has been done and is 
being done by the many missionary societies 
which have undertaken medical missions in 
China. The Foundation has no thought 
of superseding that work, but it looks for¬ 
ward to the most cordial and sympathetic 
co-operation with them, supplementing their 
work where, through lack of means, it is 
incomplete and multiplying it wherever 
possible without interference with the aims 
and methods of any individual society. 


The following are the four salient points 
which have been tentatively adopted by 
the Foundation: 

1. To assist missionary societies to 
strengthen their medical schools and hos¬ 
pitals by providing equipment and other 
facilities, and by making annual grants, 
as may be found expedient, for the support 
of physicians and nurses selected by the 
respective missionary boards, subject only 
to the Foundation’s approval of the pro¬ 
fessional qualifications of the appointees. 

2. With the consent of the missionary 
boards, to reorganize and expand existing 
medical schools, with their hospitals, and to 
support these, wholly or in part, from its 
own funds. 

3. To aid other medical schools that 
are not strictly missionary. 

4. To establish, equip, and support new 
medical schools and hospitals. In choosing 
its agents, physicians, and nurses for inde¬ 
pendent schools or hospitals, the Founda¬ 
tion will select only persons of sound sense 
and high character, who are sympathetic 
with the missionary spirit and motive, who 
are thoroughly qualified for their work pro¬ 
fessionally, and who will dedicate them¬ 
selves to medical ministration in China. 

The White Man's Barden 

A writer styling himself Grapho has 
contributed a timely article to the Con - 
grcgationalist of May 20. Quoting Kip¬ 
ling’s catchy lines, 

Take up the white man’s burden 
Ye dare not stoop to less, 
he considers what is the white man’s burden 
as it is to be defined today and who are 
the people upon whom this burden must 
fall. Kipling defined the burden as— 
Your new-caught sullen peoples 
Half devil and half child; 
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in other words, primitive men, brown, 
yellow, or black. 

Today, however, so this writer says, 
the white man’s worst burden is the white 
man himself. The great nations of the 
world, mighty in their culture and their 
material power, have through a variety of 
causes, in which the economic predominates, 
reverted to the primitive. Primitive in¬ 
stincts have asserted themselves and primi¬ 
tive methods are being employed, until in 
the opinion of the writer “the white man 
who is to bear the burden has nearly nar¬ 
rowed down to the American man.” The 
warring and clashing nations of Europe and 
the Orient are calling to America to save 
them from each other. This cry is a tribute 
to America’s happy political and economic 
condition, but it may also be received by the 
nation as a challenge to its moral greatness. 

The vicarious suffering with stricken 
peoples, the relief of their distress, the 
maintenance of dignified self-restraint under 
provocation, the sincerity and integrity of 
the national soul, are things which must 
qualify this land to bear the white man’s 
burden. The real white man under the 
burden of the world is not necessarily the 
man with the white skin, but the man with 
the white heart. There is a white man who 
blusters and boasts of his superiority, and is 
an offense wherever he goes. There is a 
white man who beats down the weak and 
excuses his conquest and crimes on the 
ground that his is the “paramount nation.” 
“No doubt you have found,” said President 
Wilson in his speech to the naturalized 
citizens of Philadelphia, “that justice in 
the United States goes only with a pure 
heart and right purpose, as it does every¬ 
where else in the world.” That is the white 
nation, “the nation,” as he added, “so 
right that it does not need to convince others 
by force that it is right.” The other kind 
of white man is likely to make more burdens 
than he bears. His selfishness sends him 
forth looking for a people upon whom he can 


levy tribute, a people whom he can compel 
to bear his burdens. His superiority is a 
means of conquest, not of uplift. 

To repeat: the only man who can be 
trusted to bear the burdens of the world is 
the man with the white soul and the purpose 
of Christ who came to save us all. 

A Home Mission Cruiser 

Rev. G. LeRoy Hall has solved the prob¬ 
lem of getting his people out to church by 
taking the church to them. He has packed 
his church and parsonage on a forty-foot 
gasoline boat and by this means he has 
become the happy and efficient pastor of a 
large floating congregation. 

There are between twenty and thirty 
thousand people dwelling about the shores 
of Coos Bay on the coast of Oregon who 
until a short time ago were practically shut 
off from religious ministry. The June 
number of Missions gives an interesting 
account of the way in which these people 
are now being reached by the gospel message. 

The American Baptist Publication So¬ 
ciety, largely through the efforts of Mr. Hall, 
who is in charge of the work, has provided a 
colportage cruiser, furnished with a cabin 
chapel accommodating from forty to fifty 
people. The boat is so arranged that one 
man can handle it. In this way the master 
of the craft can minister to about fifty 
communities. In some cases churches 
have been built, but in most places visited 
the boat is the meeting-house and Mr. Hall, 
in his different places of call, has secured an 
audience of about two thousand people and 
is able to visit many more. 

The work has been very successful, 
and the many expressions of appreciation 
wherever he has gone have convinced Mr. 
Hall that he has found a valuable method 
of Christian work. 

A Useful Mission Textbook 

The June number of Missions announces 
the publication of a useful work by Mrs, 
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Montgomery, entitled The King’s Highway , 
which the editor recommends most highly, 
not only as an exceedingly entertaining 
book of travel, but as a thoroughly satis¬ 
factory review of the foreign mission field 
in Egypt, India, Burma, China, Korea, and 
Japan. 

The book is the outcome of a journey 
through the centers of the East, not in the 
usual superficial manner of the globe¬ 
trotting tourist, but with trained mind 
stored with historical knowledge, quick to 
seize upon the essentials. The work of 
Christian missions in all the countries 

RELIGIOUS 

Sommer Work in Religion* 

IS da cation 

One of the indications of the increasing 
recognition of the importance of religious 
education is seen in the place which this sub¬ 
ject occupies in the summer schools and in¬ 
stitutes, and in the tendency to give to these 
institutions the name of “Summer Schools 
of Religious Education.” During the sum¬ 
mer of 1915, special courses in various 
aspects of educational psychology, religious 
pedagogy, Sunday-school methods and or¬ 
ganization, and the general principles and 
practices of religious education are being 
given at Chautauqua, N.Y.; Fayette, Mo.; 
Summerland Beach, Ohio; Bethany Park, 
Ind.; Keuka Park, N.Y.; Lexington, Ky.; 
Rock Hill, S.C.; Biloxi, Miss.; Baton 
Rouge, La.; Frankfort, Mich.; Canton, 
Mo.; NarragansettPier,R.I.; AsburyPark, 
N.J.; Northfield, Mass.; Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Besides the institutes and summer as¬ 
semblies there is the more formal and 
scholarly work in religious education at 
universities and colleges. Regular courses 
are being given this summer at the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago with special courses and 
lectures for ministers and Sunday-school 
workers, at Columbia University in connec- 


visited is closely observed and considered; 
statistics are furnished, and an abundance 
of local coloring carries the reader into the 
atmosphere of the various peoples about 
whom Mrs. Montgomery writes so sym¬ 
pathetically. Naturally that which appeals 
most strongly to the author is the woman¬ 
hood of the East, the home life, and those 
special needs which a woman’s intuition 
is quick to grasp. 

The book is recommended especially 
to the Christian women of America. It 
is from their standpoint that the study has 
been made. 


EDUCATION 

tion with Union Theological Seminary, and 
at the University of California in connection 
with Pacific Theological Seminary. 

The next general convention of the Re¬ 
ligious Education Association, which will be 
the thirteenth annual meeting, will have for 
its topic “Religious Education in the Home, 
Church, and School,” and will give especial 
attention to the correlation of the two latter 
agencies. Preliminary studies are now be¬ 
ing made of the various schemes and experi¬ 
ments in accredited study in the Bible and 
religion given by churches and received by 
the schools. _ 

A new course on international peace, pre¬ 
pared for adult classes in the Sunday school, 
has especial interest, not only on account of 
the value of its content and method, but be¬ 
cause it is the first official Sunday-school 
course issued by an interchurch body out¬ 
side the International Sunday School Asso¬ 
ciation. The course has been prepared by 
a special committee appointed by the Com¬ 
mission on Christian Education in the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America. _ 

The past season has seen a larger exten¬ 
sion of the city-institute plan for training 
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teachers than any preceding year. Prob¬ 
ably nearly two hundred large and success¬ 
ful institutes were held in villages and cities 
throughout the country. Many enrolled 
more than five hundred students, usually 
spending weekly, first, one hour in attend¬ 
ance at a popular lecture on some aspect of 
religious education, and, second, dividing 
into classes on various technical aspects of 
this subject. A full account of the methods 
employed in organizing and conducting 
these institutes will be found in Professor 
Athearn’s recent volume, The City Institute 
for Religious Teachers . 


The secretary of the Methodist Sunday 
School in Topeka, Kansas, has compiled re¬ 
ports for five years showing the reason for 
every withdrawal from the school. Over 
one-half were on account of removal to 
another city. Only a little over 7 per cent 
could be classified as without good excuses. 
Of these, the largest number were in the 
adult department, the smallest number in 
the Senior department. This would seem 
to substantiate the theory held by some stu¬ 
dents of the school that the so-called leak at 
the beginning of adolescence is not nearly as 
serious as the loss which comes from lack of 


system in transferring pupils from city to 
city, and still more from the lack of ability 
to work out a reasonable place for the adult 
in the school. _ 

The Northern Baptist Convention has a 
highly efficient commission on moral and 
religious education which has already pub¬ 
lished a number of valuable pamphlets. 
The last two, Nos. 4 and 5, deal with the 
various systems of correlated Bible teaching 
and the study of religion with the work in 
public schools and with the home and family 
worship. 

University Blble-Study Work 

A very interesting summary has recently 
been made of the Bible-study work at the 
University of Pennsylvania. The total en¬ 
rolment was 1,278. Weekly attendance was 
748. The average number of weeks per 
group was more than 10. Altogether there 
were 70 groups of students, of which 23 were 
fraternities. There were 54 leaders of these 
various groups, of whom 22 were professors 
and only 7 were students. The experience 
of the University of Pennsylvania makes it 
evident that for successful Bible work in 
colleges a student leadership is less effective 
than that of more experienced men. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


The Pacific Conference of the 
Asiatic Institute 

The first Pacific conference to be held 
under the auspices of the Asiatic Institute 
will meet in San Francisco in connection 
with the Exposition, July 19-20. The 
American Historical Association and the 
two great universities of central California 
wifi co-operate with the Institute. The 
general topics for discussion wiU be: 

July 19—Denison Memorial Day 
Subject: “The Pacific as the Theater of Two 
Civilizations” 

a) Exclusion in the Pacific Basin 

b) Ownership and Exploitation of Pacific 
Regions 


c) Armament and Military in the Pacific 

d) American-Asiatic Relations 

July 20—RockhiU Memorial Day 

Subject: “The Pacific Basin as the Theater of 
the World’s Great Hereafter” 

e) Conditions of Future Peace in the Pacific 
/) National Policies in the Pacific 

g) Demands of Humanity in the Pacific 

h) Conflict of European Nations in the 
Pacific 

Progress toward Methodist Union 

The Board of Bishops of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has unanimously accepted 
the overture for church unity made by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South. 
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This means that the unification of all the 
Methodist bodies will be under serious con¬ 
sideration by the general Conference of 
1916 and the indications are favorable that 
the general conferences of the various 
bodies will then carry the work of reorgani¬ 
zation to a successful conclusion. 

Pensioning Retired Ministers 

The matter of pensioning retired min¬ 
isters is receiving the serious consideration of 
the larger Protestant religious bodies. Dr. 
Foulkes of the Presbyterian Board recently 
announced at a meeting in Chicago that the 
Presbyterian church has now a fund for this 
purpose of $4,000,000, and is seeking to 
increase it in the immediate future by 
$500,000. The Methodist church is raising 
a fund of $10,000,000. The sum of $200,000 
was recently given to the Missionaries’ and 
Ministers’ Benefit Fund with a conditional 
gift of $50,000. 

Proposals lor Efficiency among 
the Baptists 

One of the most important events of the 
Northern Baptist Convention held at 
Los Angeles, May 19-26, was the report 
of the Commission on Efficiency. This 
consisted chiefly in recommendations with 
respect to the Home Mission Society and 
the Publication Society. These have ex¬ 
cited considerable interest and not a little 
criticism. The plan suggested, which is 
now before the Northern Baptist churches 
for consideration, involves a number of 
radical changes, looking toward consolida¬ 
tion of effort and economy and efficiency in 
administration. It is proposed that the 
Home Mission Society and the Publication 
Society be consolidated into one organiza¬ 
tion under the name of the American Baptist 
Home Mission and Publication Society, and 
that “such readjustment of the whole work 
be made as will group in distinct depart¬ 
ments the fines of work which are analogous 


and bring all the several departments into 
harmonious co-operation and mutual sup¬ 
port.” 

It is also proposed that the editorial and 
pubfishing activity be carried on in Phila¬ 
delphia and that the other departments be 
established in New York, but both to be 
amenable to one board of managers. The 
commissioners believe also that the removal 
of the headquarters of the Baptist Foreign 
Missionary Society from Boston to New 
York would be attended by beneficial re¬ 
sults, but they make no recommendation 
for immediate action in this respect. 

The report was not fully discussed in 
convention; there seemed, however, to be a 
feeling of distrust of the policy of concentra¬ 
tion, of lessening rather than multiplying 
the points of contact with the denomination. 

A question of like nature was discussed 
in the Southern Baptist Convention which 
met at Houston, Texas, May 12-19. The 
Efficiency Committee of that convention 
brought in a report recommending that no 
change be made for the present in the organi¬ 
zation of the Home and Foreign Mission 
boards; the report concludes: “we are 
entirely at one in the view that until sub¬ 
stantial unity of opinion is attained among 
us on so important a matter the consolida¬ 
tion of the Home and Foreign Mission 
boards be not recommended.” 

Baptist Negro Seminary 

At the meeting of the Southern Baptist 
Convention at Houston, Texas, in May, it 
was agreed to raise $50,000 for the estab¬ 
lishment of a negro seminary at Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Union Theological Seminary and 
the General Aaeembly 

The question of the relations of the 
Presbyterian General Assembly to Union 
Theological Seminary was one of the im¬ 
portant subjects discussed at the meetings of 
that assembly held in Rochester in May. 
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The assembly had appointed a committee in 
1911 to consider the relations between the 
two bodies, with a view to re-establishing 
co-operation between them. This year the 
committee presented a 33-page report, 
dealing with the question from its legal, 
doctrinal, and ecclesiastical aspects. 

The co-operative relation between the 
seminary and the Presbyterian church was 
practically destroyed by the action of the 
seminary in 1904-5 when the terms of sub¬ 
scription, both for professors and directors, 
were extended to include those who were 
outside of the Presbyterian confession. 

The report of the legal section of the 
committee may be summarized as follows: 
The seminary was incorporated March 27, 
1839, by act of the legislature of the state of 
New York. By that act the government 
of the seminary was vested in a board of 
28 directors, one half to be clergymen, the 
other half laymen. This corporate body 
was given power to perpetuate the organiza¬ 
tion, and to enjoy entire control. 

“The committee concludes that it was 
clearly intended that the fundamental 
purpose of the organization was to create 
and conduct a theological school which 
should prepare men for the ministry upon 
the doctrinal basis of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith and that the funda¬ 
mental aim and design must be kept in 
mind in determining the limitations of the 
power of the directors.” 

In 1870 the seminary entered into 
an agreement with the General Assembly 
whereby the appointment of professors 
was to be subject to the confirmation of 
that assembly; but this act was clearly 
illegal, since the directors by their articles 
of corporation had no authority thus to 
limit their power of appointment. “The 
directors are legally bound to carry out the 
fundamental purposes of the institution, 
but they have no relations to the General 
Assembly, and the assembly has no control 
over the seminary.” 


The subcommittee on doctrinal questions 
concluded its report by saying “in brief, 
Union Seminary, in teaching, spirit, and by 
direct and formal act, has ceased to be 
theologically in any sense a Presbyterian 
institution as distinguished from any other 
denomination.” 

The effect of this separation between 
the seminary and the assembly cannot be 
forecast. In our opinion it will not be 
serious. Presbyterian graduates of the 
seminary will doubtless be ordained as 
formerly by the New York Presbytery, and 
will be called to Presbyterian churches 
throughout the country. Whether the 
number of such students will decrease will 
depend upon the attitude of the local 
churches. As that is approximately the 
present situation, it is hard to see why the 
seminary should be a serious loser. 

A Platform for the Country Church 

The Presbyterian Advance of May 27 
prints the following platform for country 
churches. It came into being in connection 
with the discussions at the General Assembly 
this year. It furnishes an ideal worth 
striving for by every country church and 
pastor: 

“Every church open every Lord's Day 
for the worship of God. 

“The country church the center of all 
the interests of the community. 

“A pastor in every Presbyterian church 
giving his whole time to the people who live 
on the farm or in the village. 

“ Good roads in the interest of the King¬ 
dom of God, that there may be a way from 
house to house and from home to church 
and school in the country. 

“Adequate schools in which men shall 
be taught to support the home, the 
school, and the church, and to supply 
satisfying improvements for the country 
community. 

“The country church a friendly home 
of the farm renter, the farm hand, the young 
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people, and the aged in the community, and 
of any others tempted to move away, that 
the church may build around itself a happy 
and satisfied community. 

“An adequate living income for the 
farmer who tills the soil, the schoolmaster 
who trains the mind, and the pastor who 
awakens the soul to eternal hopes, in order 
that life in the country may be satisfying 
now and may inspire a faith in Eternal life.” 

John Hus 

On July 6, 1915, the Protestant world 
will celebrate the five hundredth anniversary 
of the burning of John Hus. This memorial 


is receiving much attention in the religious 
press of Europe and America. 

To study the life of Hus, to see him in 
his time and surroundings, and to learn the 
inner meaning of the religious and political 
forces which were at work, both in the con¬ 
demnation of Hus and the Hussite wars 
which followed, will be a wholesome intel¬ 
lectual and spiritual exercise for the min¬ 
istry and laity today. Much can be learned 
for today from that troubled period. 

The timely appearance of a comprehen¬ 
sive work on Hus by Professor David 
Schaff will be welcomed by those whose 
interest is aroused at this time. . 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Stewardship of Faith: Our Heritage from 

Early Christianity. By Kirsopp Lake. 

New York: Putnam, 1915. Pp. vii+237. 

$1.50. 

The volume reproduces in the main lectures 
which the author gave at the Lowell Institute 
and in Ring’s Chapel in Boston in 1913. The 
lecture style has been preserved, so that the 
book makes charming reading. The main 
purpose of the lectures was to exhibit some of 
the outstanding characteristics of early Chris¬ 
tianity as it spread from Palestine mto the 
pagan world and came to expression in the 
ancient Catholic church. Without going labori¬ 
ously into details, the prominent phases of the 
development are portrayed very clearly. To 
begin with, the nature and aspect of Judaism in 
Jesus’ day are described, emphasis falling 
chiefly upon apocalyptic ideas of the time. 
Next, the teaching of Jesus is expounded in the 
light of this background. He is found to 
have interpreted his mission in terms of his 
own messiahship defined apocalyptically. The 
development of the Christian movement sub¬ 
sequent to Jesus’ death is set into close relation 
with the life of the Greco-Roman world within 
which Christianity grew up on gentile soil. The 
Christians’ heritages from heathendom, as well 
as their opposition to certain phases of pagan 
life and thinking, receive consideration. The 
author recognizes that Christianity in the large 
during these early days was an exceedingly 
varied but vital phenomenon whose life sought 
to express itself in the theology, the ethics, and 
the institution of the church. It was this 
fundamentally vital quality in Christianity 
which guaranteed its success. “The church did 
not triumph because it preserved its theology, 
its ethics, or its institutions unchanged, but 
because it changed them all, and changed them 
rapidly, in order that they might express more 
adequately and more fully the spiritual life, 
which remained the same, though the forms 
with which it was clothed were altering with 
extraordinary rapidity.” Our “heritage” from 
the early Christians is, accordingly, a greatly 
varied product, but we are one with them in the 
necessity of so ordering our ways as to give the 
fullest possible expression to the life of the 
spirit. Our supreme duty is to develop our 
inheritance, since growth is the fundamental 
condition upon which continued life is possible. 


The Environment of Early Christianity. By 
S. Angus. New York: Scribner, 1915. 
Pp. xi+240. $0.75. 

This will be found to be a very useful book 
for beginners in this field. While it is written 


for the novice, the author is accurately informed 
as to the field and furnishes thoroughly reliable 
information. The volume is in the series of 
“Studies in Theology,” which doubtless accounts 
for the almost painful brevity with which 
important matters are often treated. But the 
result could hardly be otherwise in so small a 
book purporting to cover both the Greco-Roman 
and the Jewish worlds immediately preceding 
and contemporary with the history of Chris¬ 
tianity in New Testament times. But the 
Jewish environment is dealt with so sparingly as 
to be almost a negligible item. In placing 
emphasis upon the pagan world the author 
probably had in mind the fact that the literature 
on this subject was relatively meager, while a 
reader might easily find elsewhere good intro¬ 
ductory studies to Judaism. It is not the pur¬ 
pose of the book to set the Christian movement 
mto relation with the environment described, 
but a student may easily note for himself some 
of the outstanding items in this relationship. 
Now and then the author makes a remark which 
seems to indicate that he does not consider this 
relationship to have been a very vital one. For 
example, he speaks of Christianity as coming 
into this environment, it is to be viewed in 
contrast and in contact with its environment, 
but seemingly it is not to be considered as in any 
real sense also a product of the environment. 
But apart from this limitation, this little volume 
is well suited to accomplish the purpose for 
which it is designed. 


Prisoners of Hope. By Bishop Brent. New 

York: Longmans, 1915. Pp. x+279. 

$1.50 net. 

Bishop Brent’s sermons are always welcome. 
They build up a manly Christian character, 
teaching the power of hope and the value of 
fairness. Several of the addresses contained in 
this book deal with Christian unity, and no¬ 
where has the problem been better presented 
or the attitude that every Christian communion 
ought to assume better exemplified. 


The Arya Samaj: An Account of Its Aim, 
Doctrine and Activities, with a Biographical 
Sketch of the Founder. By Lajpat Rai. 
New York: Longmans, 1915. Pp. xxvi+ 
305. $1.75. 

This is an apology for the movement of 
reform in Hinduism organized by D. Swami 
Dayananda in 1875. While another society, 
the Brahmo Samaj, was practically a Hindu 
form of Unitarianism, the Arya Samaj on the 
contrary is a Puritan movement. Its basis is the 
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infallibility of the Vedas. Dayananda, who was 
a remarkable Vedic scholar, rejected modern 
accretions of Hinduism, idolatry, caste regula¬ 
tions; he taught the worship of a supreme God 
by Vedic ritual and also the doctrine of transmi¬ 
gration of souls. The faithful contribute to the 
funds of the society one-hundredth part of their 
income at least. They have carried on an active 
propaganda against Mohammedanism, Chris¬ 
tianity, and popular- Hinduism. They num¬ 
bered 243,000 in 1911, and were largely found 
among the educated classes. The Arya Samaj 
maintains two colleges and a number of schools 
and philanthropic institutions. It has been 
accused of disloyalty toward the British govern¬ 
ment. Mr. Lajpat Rai himself was deported 
for six months on such a suspicion. This 
book attempts to show how ill-founded the 
accusation was. It does not betray the bitter 
hostility to the Christian religion which is found 
in too many Hindu publications. 

Superintendents’ Edition, Bible Stories and 
Poems, Bible in School Plans of Many Lands. 

By Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, Ph.D. Washing¬ 
ton, D.C.: Bible Selections Commission, 

1914. 542 pages. Illustrated. $0.50. 

This volume is issued by the Union Bible 
Selections Commission, composed of some 
seventy-five leading educators and divines, rep¬ 
resenting all communions, including Hebrews 
and Roman Catholics. It is an attempt to pro¬ 
duce a body of Bible selections for reading in the 
public schools that will be acceptable alike to 
Protestants, Romanists, and Jews. The selec¬ 
tions are confined to the Old Testament. Their 
order is in the historical sequence of the events 
described, beginning with an “Overture of 
Nature Lessons on Creation,” a series of “Be¬ 
ginnings,” and following the careers of the patri¬ 
archs and the course of Jewish history, closing 
with the minor prophets. Seventy-five Tissot 
pictures, nine of which are in colors, illustrate 
the text. 

No attempt is made at grading this biblical 
material for the different ages of pupils. The 


selections are certainly too long in most cases for 
use in the grammar grades of the public schools. 
Here, as with the Bible itself, the teacher will 
have to make his selections of material suited to 
the interests of his pupils. It seems that em¬ 
phasis is put on the selection of passages appeal¬ 
ing to adult appreciation, rather than to the 
simpler narratives and biographies. Much ma¬ 
terial that by common consent would be con¬ 
sidered outside the interests of children is 
included. 

The religious educator will find the volume 
chiefly valuable on account of the prefatory work 
of 191 pages entitled “Bible in School Plans of 
Many Lands.” Here are included practically 
all the courses for Bible-study in the schools of 
various lands and states, and much other useful 
material of a similar nature. The “Bible 
Stories” are issued separately at thirty-five 
cents, and form a cheap and convenient “expur¬ 
gated” Old Testament. The half-tone illustra¬ 
tions would add greater attractiveness to the 
book were they not made from old cuts that have 
blurred badly in the printing. This defect does 
not apply to the nine color plates in the volume. 

The Oratory and Poetry of the Bible. By 

Ferdinand S. Schenck. New York: George 

Doran Co., 1915. $1.25 net. 

Dr. Schenck gives us in this book a very 
interesting scheme for the study of the Bible in 
high schools and colleges. The message of the 
prophets and apostles is reported in the form of 
letters written by their hearers. Some of the 
theories of Dr. Schenck are very ingenious; for 
instance, his story of the unhappy marriage of 
Hosea. Dr. Schenck does not accept the re¬ 
sults of modem criticism and this is a serious 
flaw from our point of view. There are one or 
two smaller flaws; for instance, the use of the 
mongrel name Istaroch as that of a Chaldean 
diviner (p. 96); it would have been better to 
take one of the numerous names found in the 
contracts and letters of that period. The state¬ 
ment that Ezekiel’s home was 200 miles north 
of Babylon (p. no) could scarcely be proved. 
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THE INTERNATIONALISM OF THE SPIRIT 

This is indeed a noble expression, but is it more than rhetoric ? 
A year ago we should have confidently said that it was an approach¬ 
ing reality. Few Commencement addresses and no inaugural lect¬ 
ures or exchange professors would have been complete without it. 

Were not our scientific societies composed of men of other 
nations? 

Did not members of nations struggling for the same place under 
the beams of the sun of commerce urbanely discuss the origin of 
religion and the reason for the decline of the subjunctive mood in the 
English language ? 

Were not Germans, French, English, Italians, Russians, and, 
in their modest archaeological way, Americans, engaged in digging 
up the buried cities of Asia Minor for the enrichment of the museums 
of Constantinople and of such governments and universities as paid 
the bills for the excavations ? 

Did we not have international art exhibitions, international 
reform societies, international hospitalities to visiting professors? 

Were we not justified in expecting that out from this golden 
age of international amenities should come such noble aims, such 
fraternal f iling s, such political idealism among those who are 
supposed to form public opinion, that the discordant and mutually 
repelling force of nationalism should be forgotten and the day dawn 
in which the nations of the world should beat their bayonets into 
scalpels and their canon into automobile cylinders ? 

j» J* J* 

How feeble this internationalism of the educated classes really 
was! The surge of nationalism has swept away the dainty little ties 
of science, art, and friendly after-dinner speeches. It has set scholars 

6S 
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against their Alma Mater, scientists against brother-investigators, 
and a man’s foes have been those of his own scientific society. 

Is it any wonder that we find ourselves bewildered and be¬ 
numbed ? 

j* j* 

Yet, second thought should convince us that we expected too 
much of interests that lacked moral passion. 

Fellowship in learning has never bound men closely together. 

Moral fellowship, loyalty to the same sacrifice-compelling cause, 
a hatred of common evils—these are sources upon which we can rely 
for the building up of a real international spirit. 

Religious orthodoxy, socialism, armies, have failed as com¬ 
pletely as kultur. 

There remains only one court of appeal—the practice of the 
gospel of Jesus Christ. If being sons of the same God will not make 
men brothers of each other, it is time indeed to despair of the 
republic of God. 

For ourselves, we refuse so to despair. We believe in the 
coming Kingdom of God. Therein is the true internationalism of 
the spirit. Morality and religion will be given a better chance to 
express themselves in the future. The power of the Christian 
attitude of life will be felt. We shall curb our patriotism in the 
interests of humanity. We shall be less keen to demand rights 
than we are to give justice. 

This, even at the risk of being called mollycoddles, we dare to 
hope, and, hoping, to believe. 

If this be utopian, make the most of it. 

Even at the worst, it is more sensible to plan for Utopias than 
for Hell. 
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THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION 


JOHN E. BOODIN, PH.D. 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 


Philosophy is not religion and certainly religion is not philosophy , yet the two have 
always advanced or retreated side by side . It is indeed difficult for any man to be religious 
without some philosophical presupposition . The importance of this fact justifies us in 
the printing of several articles in the field . One of them by Professor J. H. Tufts of 
the University of Chicago appeared in the July number of the Biblical World. It 
will be interesting to compare the views of these two independent and philosophical 
thinkers , each of whom is deeply concerned with practical as well as theoretical aspects 
of religion . 


Religion furnishes the eternal poetry 
of life. When the human mind awoke 
on this little planet and began to become 
conscious of its bent, it discovered a 
strange disharmony between its inner 
demands and the environment in which 
it found itself. And so it set about 
recreating the world to make it a fit 
abode for the spirit of man. It created 
a new heaven and a new earth in keeping 
with its dimly conscious ideals. And 
this creative function is ever a vital 
need of the mind of man. From our 
ideals and striving it builds out the 
harmonious completion, defying the 
gravitation of the world of appearances 
which would keep us earth-bound. It 
surrounds this prosy work-a-day life 
with the sunset halo of infinity. In the 
bleak and inhospitable world of matter 
it creates a climate in which the spirit 
can breathe and create. It bids us 
look beyond the mountains which hem 
in this little narrow gorge of circum¬ 
stance and discloses to it, through the 
rifts of our cloudy ignorance, the vast 
stretches of the open plains of oppor¬ 
tunity, It enhances the prospect by 


the blue haze of what we can become and 
thus gives meaning to a life which other¬ 
wise would be poor, sordid, and mean. 
It holds out the apples of the tree of 
knowledge for those who have the self- 
control and venturesomeness to seek 
the truth. It transforms the thorns 
and thistles of our troubles, through 
industry and hope, into a garden of 
human achievement. It makes happi¬ 
ness and content blossom as the rose in 
what would otherwise be a joyless 
desert. 

Religion and the Building out of 
Values 

Religion thus strives to compensate 
by its ideal supplementation for the 
lack which we feel in the world as it is. 
The world of the senses is a chaotic 
world of things piled on things. It is 
a confused mixture of rain and sunshine. 
Day follows night; and by dear-bought 
experience we learn that some things are 
good for us and some are bad. But the 
human mind insists that somehow this 
little life of ours and the world of which 
we are a part must have meaning. It 
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seeks for unity within this dance of cir¬ 
cumstance. Its efforts have been crude 
enough. It takes a long time to sort 
and organize such a motley world of 
detail. But the instinctive feeling of the 
human mind has ever been that the 
world without can be no less reasonable 
than the world within; that intelligence 
and purpose are somehow to be found 
within the riddle of things if we can just 
penetrate beneath appearances and dis¬ 
cover the essential. The world beyond 
us must somehow be congenial to this 
fragment of it which strives to under¬ 
stand it. 

Out of this religious conviction science 
grows, for science is first concealed within 
the bosom of religion. It is the off¬ 
spring of the religious instinct to seek 
for meaning in the world. It is true 
that science works with severer methods 
and superior tools than those of primitive 
religion. It constructs balances and 
microscopes and telescopes. It invents 
a technique of patient research. It 
enlarges for us the realm of nature’s 
routine. It increases our powers of 
control. For the fairies and nature 
sprites of primitive faith it substitutes 
the mechanical conceptions of causality. 
It submits the imagination to a stem 
discipline. It would fain banish poetry 
from the world. But it ill becomes it 
to be disloyal to its mother. And the 
human mind still raises its protest that 
the world is more than mechanism, more 
than chance ensembles of things. It 
insists on its faith, though more chastely 
expressed than that of primitive man, 
that the laws of mind are somehow the 
laws of things, and that a superior 
reason somehow reveals itself in the 
working of the whole. Thus religion 


ekes out the circumscribed world of 
science and furnishes the inspiration 
that science itself lives by. For science, 
though sometimes unwittingly, is still 
nursed by the life-blood of its mother. 
The sincere and loyal devotion to truth 
is a religious devotion and must ever 
press on to the meaning of the wholeness 
of things. 

It is not enough that we discover 
unity and meaning in our world, but we 
demand eternal objects of loyalty. This 
is a world of change. Earth’s glories 
pass away. Love grows cold. The 
friends we have trusted may fail us in 
the hour of need. They change or we 
change, and the harmony fails like 
“sweet bells jangled out of time and 
harsh.” The choicest human relations 
are at best unstable on this transitory 
stage, where we meet and part as ships 
that pass in the night. Institutions get 
outworn and fail to fit our needs. Civi¬ 
lizations are turned to ashes in the sense¬ 
less conflicts of men. The objects of our 
earthly hopes and aspirations are made 
of fragile stuff. In the midst of the 
changes and chances of this mortal life 
we long for a stable object of loyalty. 
When our faith meets with shipwreck in 
our human temporal world, we pray in 
our distress, “O Thou who changest not, 
abide with me.” We seek for one who is 
the same yesterday, today, and forever, 
with whom is neither variableness nor 
shadow of turning. Again we supple¬ 
ment the fickle weather of an actual world 
with an ideal world of values. And if we 
find ourselves mistaken about eternal 
truths and if sacred time-honored institu¬ 
tions prove to be old bottles which cannot 
hold the new wine of progress, we attach 
our faith amid the wreckage of time to 
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the spirit of truth which abides, to a 
kingdom not of this world. But we feel 
that in some way there must be an 
eternal and intrinsic world of values 
which can give significance and worth to 
the fleeting values of our passing lives— 
an eternal ideal of good for which we 
can strive and in which we can put our 
trust though all else crumbles. 

In the world in which the soul finds 
itself there seems to be a constant dis¬ 
harmony between what we feel ought 
to be, the soul’s dream of right and 
beauty, and the world as it actually is. 
There is much ugliness, much that is 
wrong within and without. The evil 
forces often seem to triumph. “The 
wicked flourish like a green bay tree.” 
Lying and deceit seem for the time being 
more successful than right-doing. The 
forces of this world mock us and say: 
“Where is now thy God?” Life, from 
the narrow perspective that we see, 
spells failure at best. It has been said 
that every animal life is a tragedy. How 
much truer that is of human life. Our 
best purposes are frustrated. How in¬ 
significant the accomplishment of the 
greatest life compared with the task that 
it has set itself. It is the labor of Sisy¬ 
phus rolling a stone that ever rolls back, 
the vain longing of Tantalus for the 
water that ever recedes. “Vanity of 
vanities” is written over the whole of 
man’s futile efforts. And the most 
tragic failure of all is not to realize the 
failure, but to live in illusory content. 

In this world of maladjustment and 
evil the soul raises its protest. The 
world cannot be so blind, so disregardful 
of our ideals, as it seems. At least we 
may retain faith in our own dignity 
and may grit our teeth and redouble 


our efforts at the oar, with a dumb 
willingness to risk and with the venture¬ 
someness of Tennyson’s Ulysses: 

.... Strong in will 

To strive, to seek, to find and not to yield. 
. . . . For my purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the paths 
Of all the western stars, until I die. 

It may be that the gulfs will wash us down; 
It may be we shall touch the Happy Isles. 
.... But something ere the end, 

Some work of noble note may yet be done. 

Is there in this human world no spring 
of budding hope, no summer of fruition 
to follow “ the winter of our discontent” ? 
Shall we drink the cup of bitterness 
alone ? Shall we bear the whole burden 
of life? Shall there be child labor, 
white slavery, and war, and God not 
be responsible? Is not this feeling of 
disharmony begotten of the universe 
that brought us forth? And shall it 
be indifferent to our protest and efforts ? 
The understanding of life’s problem in 
the large is beyond us. With Job we are 
forced to hold our peace in view of our 
overwhelming ignorance. But faith 
springs up afresh in the human heart 
that somehow 

God’s in his heaven, 

All’s right with the world 

could we but grasp the larger purposes of 
God. There is a force, we believe, 
greater than ourselves that works for 
righteousness and that shapes our human 
destiny, long though the task may be. 
Though there is much that is bad in us, 
the good shall somehow triumph. A 
remnant shall survive. The loyal 
Servant of Jehovah shall not labor and 
suffer in vain. Perhaps in the very 
struggle, bom of the faith in the right, 
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lies the victory. At least we are not 
utterly forsaken in our endeavors. 
Though the journey be hard, the goal 
is worth struggling for. 

I go to prove my soul! 

I see my way, as birds their trackless way. 
I shall arrive! What time, what circuit 
first, 

I ask not: but unless God send his hail 
Or blinding fire balls, sleet or stifling snow, 
In some time, His good time, I shall arrive: 
He guides me and the bird. In His good 
time. 

In some vision of beauty the ugliness 
shall disappear. In some symphony of 
life the discord shall be unified. If we 
do not grow weary of well-doing the 
right shall finally triumph. Thus the 
soul builds out an ideal world of right 
and beauty to compensate for this 
marred and inharmonious world of ours. 

But what about the individual soul 
and its destiny? Is the promise only 
to the race in its endless striving, or 
perhaps to the endless aeons of the 
cosmic universe? Shall we fall by the 
way that others may rise on our dead 
selves to a nobler destiny ? Is our little 
troubled consciousness to be extinguished 
like a candle in the night ? How much 
there is within us which fails of expres¬ 
sion in this little life! How much that 
is suppressed or dormant because a 
disordered environment fails to call it 
forth from its living tomb! How many 
a life is blasted in the midst of its 
promise, “as oft a rough wind sheds the 
unripe promise of a field flower.” Is this 
life of ours, so pregnant with unfulfilled 
hopes and yearnings, to be utterly 
barren of fulfilment? Is love’s dream 
to prove a hollow mockery, all because 
of blind chance ? 


Again the human heart raises its 
protest: 

God! Thou art mind. Unto the master 
mind 

Mind should be precious. Spare my mind 
alone. 

Yet God is good. 

And though death seems to triumph and 
the dear lips are still and the hand is 
cold, though earth closes over the fair 
form and the green grass heals the scar 
of its resting-place, love will not have 
it that it is the end; but like a sweet 
angel proclaims over the grave: “He 
is not here, but is risen.” What 
moulders here “is but his shadow. His 
substance is not here.” The universe 
will not permit that which has signi¬ 
ficance and worth to perish. 

There is an instinct within us which 
insists that this life is but a moment, a 
fragment, of an unseen larger life in 
which it has its true setting. 

Not in entire forgetfulness 
And not in utter nakedness 
But trailing clouds of glory do we come 
From God who is our home. 

Much there is, no doubt, that is of earth, 
earthy in what this instinct craves, 
many vain hopes and desires which echo 
the carnal disappointments of this 
world. Our insight is frail at best, and 
our love does not always understand it¬ 
self. But the human mind insists that 
somehow the world of death shall be 
supplemented by a world of immortality, 
that what an eternal love finds unique and 
valuable shall not perish from the earth. 

Religion end the Proportion 
ol Values 

Another function of religion is to 
give us the right perspective of life, to 
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establish the proper proportion of values. 
The instincts that grovel at the bottom 
of our nature are getting far more than 
their share of our interest. We are 
thinking far too much of our eating and 
drinking, of our sense gratifications. 
For these we are altogether too ready 
to barter away our spiritual heritage. 
We think far too little of our common 
good and too much of our individual 
comfort. 

The world is too much with us. Late and 
soon, 

Getting and spending, we lay waste our 
powers: 

Little we see in nature that is ours: 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid 
boon! 

This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 
The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are upgathered now like sleeping 
flowers: 

For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 
It moves us not—Great God! I’d rather be 
A pagan suckled in a creed outworn; 

So might I standing on this pleasant lea, 
Have glimpses that would make me less 
forlorn; 

Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea; 
Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn. 

It is the function of religion to teach 
us to set first things first. “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and his right¬ 
eousness, and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” In order to correct 
our distorted perspective of values it 
may indeed be necessary to over¬ 
emphasize, to over-correct. Were there 
danger of overemphasizing the spiritual, 
we might have to exhort with Browning: 

Let us not always say, 

“ Spite of this flesh today 
I strove, made head, gained ground 
upon the whole!” 


As the bird wings and sings, 

Let us cry, “All good things 
Are ours, nor soul helps flesh 
More now, than flesh helps soul!” 

Flesh does have its rightful claims. We 
cannot ignore the primitive instincts 
without committing suicide. But in 
most of us flesh is too strongly fortified 
to need further defense. We must 
ceaselessly batter down its self-contented 
immurement by preaching the kingdom 
not of this world, the kingdom of the 
good of the whole, of the future genera¬ 
tions as well as the present. We must 
relearn again and again the lesson of 
renunciation, “lest we forget, lest we 
forget.” Perhaps in this way the pendu¬ 
lum of life may swing nearer to the 
golden mean. We may be sure that, if 
we once learn to put first things first, 
other things will fall into their proper 
order. To build our civilization on 
material efficiency alone and neglect the 
poetry, the farther ideal reaches of life, 
is to brutalize man, is to lose the proper 
control of the primitive within us and 
to invite just such a catastrophe as 
that which is visiting Europe today, 
where material and spiritual values are 
alike buried in the general chaos. We 
must learn sanity of perspective. And 
that we can only do by seeing things, 
as Spinoza would say, sub specie aeter- 
niiatis , by learning to think in terms of 
the whole of life. Only the religious 
devotion to a common ideal can enforce 
this lesson upon a short-sighted, self- 
seeking race, be its blindness individual 
or national. Of the two, national 
selfishness has shown itself to be the 
more dangerous. 

It is true conventional religion has 
often joined in conspiracy with men’s 
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passions, reinforcing their blindness by 
somnolent acquiescence or misdirected 
devotion, following the flag of man's 
selfish lust for power. But for true 
religion no ideal short of humanity can 
suffice. Its cause must be the common 
good of man. Its loyalty is limited by 
no national or race boundaries. For 
there can be no true loyalty to a nation 
which is not at the same time loyalty 
to humanity. We can worship no 
national god. Spiritually and materially 
our destiny is interlinked. And sec¬ 
tional hate and strife must prove suicidal 
to true human realization. We must 
learn to think in terms of the whole. 
Our rivalry must be to realize the best. 
Our conquest must be by superior and 
more beneficent ideals. There is beauty, 
it is true, in the devoted loyalty of the 
youth of many lands in this terrible 
tragedy. The pity is that “someone 
has blundered,” that the cause is not 
worthy of the sacrifice. And no cause 
can be worthy except the melioration 
of our human lot, the improvement and 
happiness of humanity. 

This loyalty to a human cause must 
mean devotion to the'future race as well 
as to the present. What about man a 
million years from now? In looking 
backward we can see that the faltering 
steps and sacrifice of man's upward 
mar ch are more significant for us than 
they could have been for man then and 
there. It is by his struggles and failures 
that our achievements have been made 
possible. We are part of a great march 
of life. Our efforts, too, are steps in the 
upward climb of man. Shall we be 
unmin dful of the promise of the race? 
Shall we by our selfishness cut short 
the journey to the higher goal? Shall 


humanity fail in its destiny because of 
our lack of faith ? We must build, even 
as the bee builds, for generations which 
we cannot see, guided by an instinctive 
faith which, wiser than it knows, con¬ 
structs the destiny of a nobler future—a 
faith in the promise of a redeemed and 
happy humanity. Thus religion fur¬ 
nishes us a new center of insight and 
energy which gives us both a true per¬ 
spective of values and fresh inspiration 
for its realization. We shall hate, not 
each other, but whatever degrades and 
debases us. We shall love and cherish 
whatever is eternally human. 

Religion and the Initiation into 
Social Values 

Religion from time immemorial has 
had for its function to initiate the indi¬ 
vidual into the solemn obligations of our 
social life. It has made the vital bonds 
of our common life sacred and impres¬ 
sive, and by this primary impression, 
and the faith back of it, has tended to 
make them stable. It has made every 
important human bond a bond with the 
divine as well. It lies about us like 
heaven in our infancy, and by its con¬ 
structive faith makes us members of 
the spiritual community. With solemn 
vows it initiates us into the new con¬ 
sciousness of youth and idealizes its 
pressing instincts into activities for 
beauty, right, and truth. It hallows 
love's dream and makes it a marriage 
of true souls. When we stumble and 
fall under the burden of the day it 
takes us by the hand and reinstates us 
again into the kingdom of usefulness and 
love. At the portal of every great 
opportunity it sanctifies the task and 
gives us renewed courage. It conse- 
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crates our earthly bonds of friendship 
and calls us to friendship with God. 
It stays with us through the livelong 
day and widens our sympathies for a 
larger life with men. It blesses our 
gray hours and transforms the lines of 
age into the expressions of a benevolent 
soul. When the shadows lengthen and 
eventide comes it prepares us for the 
final mysteries and gives His beloved 
sleep and when life’s fitful fever is over it 
proclaims over our ashes the gospel of 
eternal hope. 

Religion thus makes sacramental and 
sacred our vital human bonds. Can 
human institutions stand without it? 
Without its halo of divinity will human 
obligations prove inviting and enduring ? 
Will the family and other institutions 
crumble under the weight of human 
selfishness? In the new stresses and 
strains of life we need more than ever 
the solemn consecration of the religious 
consciousness—its emphasis that true 
human obligations are also divine obli¬ 
gations; that initiation into human life 
at every step must also, in order to insure 
real success and happiness, be an initia¬ 
tion into the Kingdom of heaven; that 
God calls us to devotion to the great 
common tasks of life. 

Religion and the Conservation 
ol Values 

Religion emphasizes loyalty to the 
spiritual heritage of the past. It is the 
great conservative agency, the balance- 
wheel of society. It insists upon the 
importance of holding fast to that which 
we have attained. Civilization is but 
of yesterday. There is the constant 
danger of sliding back to the level of the 
savage and the brute. Witness today 


the spectacle of some of the most cul¬ 
tured nations disregarding the restraints 
of civilization and demolishing in the 
blindness of hate, not only all the 
material monuments of civilization, but 
all those human bonds which we have 
regarded as sacred. What shall it 
profit us that by means of science we 
have, as never before, become masters 
of nature’s forces on land, in the air, and 
under the sea, if we in our blindness use 
these forces to blow each other out of 
existence ? Of what avail is it that we 
create beautiful cathedrals and master¬ 
ful art if in our animal fury we reduce 
the work of centuries to ashes? Why 
build institutions of learning and bring 
out splendid youth if we are going to use 
them as “cannon fodder”? Of what 
avail is our great industry, with its 
magnificent machinery, if we become 
slaves of our own tools and reduce 
human beings to a sordid and unhappy 
existence? Of what use are all our 
culture and wealth if we are going to be 
the prey of our primitive and selfish 
impulses ? Of what use is thought itself, 
the noblest of human endowments, if 
it loses its fundamental motive for con¬ 
structiveness, turns upon itself, and eats 
out its own heart ? Is this great civili¬ 
zation, which it has taken a million years 
to launch, to founder on the rocks of our 
selfish blindness? We need a whole¬ 
some reverence for what the race has 
established in the way of principles of 
right if civilization is not going to suffer 
shipwreck. Nothing but a profound 
religious sense of the sacredness of the 
obligations of man to man can hope to 
hold against the fierce instincts of envy 
and hate in our primitive nature. It 
still holds true as of old: “Except the 
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Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain that build it.” Religion, with its 
consciousness of the guardianship of 
God over what the race has so dearly 
won, is the essential cement in holding 
our social structure together. 

Today more than ever we need re¬ 
straint and thoughtfulness in the com¬ 
plex social readjustments of which we 
are a part. New social forces have been 
liberated. New problems must be met. 
In the clashing of the interests of indi¬ 
viduals, classes, and nations how shall 
we maintain our poise until new solu¬ 
tions have been arrived at? In our 
restless desire for change we must not 
forget the lessons of human experience. 
Mere uncontrolled change is anarchy, a 
ship without ballast, an engine without 
brakes running down hill toward a 
bridgeless chasm. We cannot afford to 
throw away the controls of the past in 
steering toward the new dangers of the 
future. It is true that religion has too 
often been interpreted as the mainten¬ 
ance of vested privilege, as the bulwark 
of the inequalities of man, as the sanc¬ 
tion for things as they are as against the 
forward-looking instinct of justice. But 
true religious loyalty is not slavery to the 
past. It is the due regard for human 
claims. It is the maintenance of peace 
and order, of mutual regard and for¬ 
bearance, while our conflicting interests 
are being adjusted into a common life. 
Religion must be, above all, loyalty to an 
ideal social order. But this can only 
be realized as a fulfilment of the past, not 
in breaking away from the past. 

The meaning of the religious sanctions 
must indeed vary with man’s social 
development. Our old ideas of heaven 
and hell were taken over from a savage 


imagination and are no longer real to us. 
Our old idea of God was reminiscent 
of an antiquated social order. But 
some faith there must be in an inexorable 
justice working through the laws of the 
universe. “The soul that sinneth it 
shall die.” As of old, so always, God 
is the guardian of our common life. The 
bond that binds us together is not a 
mere concern of man, but a sacramental 
bond, a partnership with God. In the 
absence of such a supernatural sanction, 
bridling man’s individual and collective 
selfishness, it is hard to see how human 
institutions can hold together. Religion 
takes its stand for the momentous values 
of society. It restrains our impatience, 
our fickle, momentary impulses, in order 
that our common life may prosper. True, 
it has often been confused in its insight. 
It has sometimes emphasized form rather 
than substance, etiquette rather than 
morality. It has often in its institu¬ 
tional capacity been blind to new truth. 
It has crucified the prophets that were 
sent while building tombs to the prophets 
that had been. But its instinct of social 
preservation has ever been sound. It 
has not willingly let go the old values 
until the new have been tried out. It 
has held the line against the forces that 
would press us back to the chaos whence 
we came, while through its consecrated 
prophets it has furnished a workable 
plan for the future. 

Religion as Communion with God 

The final function of religion is com¬ 
munion with God. It converts what 
would otherwise be an abstract ideal into 
a consciousness of real Presence. It 
attunes our souls into living harmony 
with the divine. This presence takes 
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different forms in our life in accordance 
with our experience and temperament. 
It may be the stem call to duty, the 
sublimity of the moral law in our soul, 
more awesome than the starry heavens 
above. It may be the infinite friendli¬ 
ness of a life that envelops us even as 
the atmosphere. It may be a vision 
into the deeper meaning of life with its 
infinite reaches. But always it means the 
sense of companionship and co-operation 
with God. Always it pervades life like 
some sweet melody and melts its dis¬ 
cord into harmony. Like new blood, it 
flows into the veins of our life and gives 
us strength. Always it expands our 
better self and makes it dominate the 
conflicting impulses of life. Always it 
means charity, forgiveness, and help¬ 
fulness to all our human kind. Always 
it means friendship with God. It is a 
sixth sense of the soul, opening up to it 
the enveloping reality of the ideal beauty 
and goodness. 

Today more than ever, in the stress 
and strain of modem society, we need 
the transforming consciousness of that 
eternal Presence, working for redemption 
from our selfishness and isolation, for 
wholeness in our conception of life, for 
sacrificing love in the realization of the 
purpose of the race. This consciousness 
of the living presence of the spirit of God 
in humanity, reinforcing its ideals, lead¬ 
ing in its upward struggle, healing the 
wounds of fraternal strife, is the only 
force strong enough to keep humanity 
from disintegrating and sufficient to 
mold its divergent interests into loyalty 
to a comprehensive cause. In the sign 
of the cross alone, the symbol of devoted 
sacrifice for the whole, can we conquer. 
The Kingdom of God is the only salt of 


the earth which can keep life from losing 
its savor, the only light which can guide 
humanity to a common goal. 

Is this ideal world of our striving an 
illusory oasis in the desert? Is this 
creative building out of life but a tissue 
of fairy tales, woven by our will to 
believe? Is this sense of peace, in 
companionship with the divine, but a 
lullaby by which we wretched mortals 
soothe ourselves to sleep? Shall we 
waken with a shock to the naked reality 
of matter in motion, a world void of 
ideals and meaning? So materialism 
preaches with supreme confidence in 
many quarters and in many insidious 
forms. For it the satisfaction of our 
animal lusts is the final reality of life; 
the overweening instinct for power is 
the final arbiter of destiny. Of this 
philosophy of life we are now eating the 
bitter fruits. 

I prefer to believe with the noble 
idealists of all time that our ideal yearn¬ 
ings, crude though they are in content, 
are homing instincts, orienting us to 
our Father’s house; that in them some¬ 
how the universe which brought us 
forth gives us its intimations of our 
place and goal. With the great poet, 
I thank God, not so much for the 
“delight and liberty” attained, 

But for those obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things, 

Fallings from us, vanishings; 

Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized, 

High instincts before which our mortal 
nature 

Did tremble like a guilty thing surprised, 

Which, be they what they may, 

Are yet the fountain light of all our day, 
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Are yet a master light of all our seeing: 
Uphold us, cherish, and have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence. 

The world of sense, of solid mechan¬ 
ism, is but an island floating in the 
larger world of spiritual forces and deriv¬ 
ing its direction and significance from 
it. We are not duped when we believe 
that the dice of the universe are loaded 
for right and reason. It is only so that 
we can have sanity and understanding. 
Else the world were a mad dance of 


chance. Only so can the universe 
furnish us with a vocation suitable to 
the nature it has given us. Else life 
were a grim joke. Only so can we realize 
a happy humanity. 

Hence in a season of calm weather 
Though inland far we be, 

Our souls have sight of that immortal sea 
Which brought us hither, 

Can in a moment travel thither, 

And see the children sport upon the shore 
And hear the mighty waters rolling ever¬ 
more. 


THE CHURCH AND THE STATE 
UNIVERSITY 


S. M. DICK, PH.D. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


The problem of education is being taken very seriously just now by our church 
workers . Particularly are our religious leaders coming to see the religious significance 
of state institutions and are organizing work to meet the new conditions there established . 
The Biblical World has already published a number of very important papers in this 
field , but the present paper handles the matter from a little different point of view and with 
an equally keen sense of the importance of the great subject , especially as regards the 
practical working of the plan in local churches . 


Education in the ancient world car¬ 
ried with it the element of correction and 
reproof, as well as mental development 
and training. The Proverbialist says, 
“Take fast hold of instruction; keep 
her, for she is thy life.” And Paul says, 
“Every scripture inspired of God is also 
profitable for teaching, for reproof, for 
correction, for instruction which is in 
righteousness: that the man of God 
may be complete, furnished completely 


unto every good work.” When such 
words as teaching, reproof, correction, 
and instruction are applied to edu¬ 
cation and filled with a content equal 
to life, it means that a trained in¬ 
tellect, a cultivated brain, a developed 
character, and an unfolded spiritual 
power are crystallized into conviction 
on all great moral questions and 
expressed in action on all great social 
questions. 
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It is the function of the church and 
of great moral leaders to endeavor to 
adjust all educational systems of a 
people to meet, as nearly as possible, 
the loftiest ideals in a thoroughly edu¬ 
cated man. The question that con¬ 
fronts us is: Does the state university, 
separated from the church, as it neces¬ 
sarily is in our government, meet the 
full requirements of such an education ? 
There is but one answer to the question: 
It does not. Of necessity it cannot. 
This is no criticism of the state uni¬ 
versity. It is a condition. To meet 
the requirement of an ideal education 
requires both the church and the 
state, or at least requires the religious 
nature developed along with the 
mental faculties. How then shall 
the church be related to the state 
university ? 

So far as the student body along lines 
of higher education is concerned, the 
change from secular or church insti¬ 
tutions to non-secular or state insti¬ 
tutions in the last twenty-five years 
has been revolutionary. When great 
changes come in short periods we call 
them revolutionary. When the same 
changes come through longer periods 
of time we call them evolutionary. The 
changes in the educational world in 
twenty-five years have been both; we 
may call the movement, therefore, evo- 
revolutionary. It has come so gently 
in its movement that to the masses it 
has not been perceptible. But it has 
arrived and the church faces the giant 
problem wholly unprepared to meet it. 
The question is: Can the church adjust 
itself and take the problem in hand for 
solution before it gets beyond its control 
and influence ? 


What is the real problem the church 
is face to face with in relation to the state 
university? It is the problem of ade¬ 
quately caring for the church members in 
the student body enrolled in these uni¬ 
versities. Of the forty-eight states, 
thirty-eight have state universities. 
The United States Bureau of Education 
reported in 1913 that eighty-six colleges 
and universities were wholly or in part 
supported by the state. This was 
exclusive of state normal schools. The 
property valuation given to these insti¬ 
tutions amounts to $175,506,354 and 
the working income is quoted at $39,- 
077,264. At 5 T>er cent this would 
represent an endowment of $781,545,280. 
The endowment of all denominational 
colleges and universities in this country 
is less than one-half that amount. 
From the material side of education 
these figures should be enough to wake 
up the churches in this country and 
bring them to a consciousness of their 
real problem. From the student stand¬ 
point the facts are not less striking, In 
1885 there were in the private and 
church academies of this country 97,000 
students and in all high schools of the 
United States only 35,000, or nearly two 
and eight-tenths as many students in 
the church schools as in the public high 
schools. Twenty years later, in 1905, 
the private and church schools had in¬ 
creased 4,600, or 4.8 per cent. In the 
meantime the public high schools had 
increased 687,000, or more than 1,960 
per cent. The increase in the public 
high schools in that period was more 
than four hundred times as fast as in the 
church schools. 

“In 1886-87 there were 1,476 high 
schools, public and private, in this 
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country with 184,616 pupils enrolled. 
In 1912-13 there were 13,445 such 
schools with an attendance of 1,283,009”; 
an increase in twenty-six years of 1,098,- 
393 pupils. In the meantime the en¬ 
rolment of pupils in the secondary church 
schools had been but slightly increased. 

What effect has this high-school 
development on the state university? 
As the state university is a part of our 
great educational system we should 
naturally expect these high schools to be 
feeders of the state university, and 
therefore we should look for abnormal 
growth in the state universities. This 
is precisely what we find. In 1870 
there were enrolled in all state uni¬ 
versities combined 6,694 students. In 
1914 there were enrolled in the state 
universities 147,409, and this year will 
show a substantial increase. With* the 
rapidly expanding facilities of the state 
university and the increasing number 
of courses offered, we may expect that 
in a very few years the enrolment will 
exceed the 200,000 mark. 

We must remember that the state 
university is not a school competing for 
place and recognition with the church 
school or private school. Dr. Robertson 
of Wesley College, North Dakota, has 
expressed this in admirable language. 
He says: “ The state university is not an 
independent institution, competing for 
place and recognition. It is the com¬ 
prehensive social structure wrought out 
by all the people, and which is immensely 
potential in defining the future civil¬ 
ization of this commonwealth and all 
others so organized.” 

The enormous sum of $40,000,000 
annually paid for the support and work 
of the state universities is largely raised 


from taxation. It is cheerfully paid by 
the people. Every taxpayer feels an 
ownership in the university. These 
universities are the people’s institutions 
and draw from all classes alike. The 
moral atmosphere in most of state uni¬ 
versities is such that parents are not 
afraid to send their children into them 
for education. 

In the first annual report of the 
Council of Church Boards of Education 
in the United States of America appears 
this forceful statement: 

The state university contains on the 
whole about as much moral life as the 
average church college; and as regards 
church affiliations, we find the percentage 
higher in the state university than in 
society at large, 57 per cent of students 
being communicants of Christian churches. 
A few years ago the Committee of Six of 
the Religious Education Association found 
that 62 per cent at the University of Illinois 
were church members or adherents; 71 per 
cent at Kansas, 78 per cent at Missouri, 81 
per cent at Michigan, 98 per cent at Iowa. 

The men of this council were not 
directly connected with state univer¬ 
sities, so we may well regard this as a 
fairly impartial judgment. 

It is well, on the other hand, to remem¬ 
ber that where the people are gathered 
in large masses temptation is more viru¬ 
lent, the loss of moral tone easier, the 
maintenance of high religious standards 
more difficult, and the requirement of 
moral courage for the individual Chris¬ 
tian life much greater. This is just as 
true of aggregations in student bodies 
as in cities. Hence, the greater need 
of vigilance on the part of the church 
in the maintenance of moral and religious 
life in the state universities under the 
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conditions already existing and which 
will be intensified as the numbers 
increase. 

The item of interest in the relation of 
the church to the state university lies 
in the large number of Christian students 
attending the state universities. It 
may be said that the churches have their 
own colleges and therefore are not con¬ 
cerned. It is true the churches do have 
their own colleges, but they cannot be 
indifferent to the large numbers from the 
various denominations that go into the 
state universities. These young people, 
members of the church, educated in a 
state university, have just the same 
chance for leadership as if they were 
educated in a church college. Allow 
me to draw for illustration from the 
Methodist church, and what is true of 
that church is equally true of every 
other great denomination. In eight of 
our leading state universities, about 20 
per cent of the entire enrolment are 
members of the Methodist Episcopal 
church or come from homes of Method¬ 
ist people and prefer the Methodist 
church. The actual numbers range 
from 500 to 1,700 in these state uni¬ 
versities. In many of the smaller state 
universities about one-third of the enrol¬ 
ment are Methodists. At the present 
time we have about 25,000 Methodist 
students enrolled in our state univer¬ 
sities. Every tendency is that the per¬ 
centage of denominational students 
enrolled in the state universities will 
increase rather than diminish, and we 
may expect that when the enrolment 
of the state universities reaches 200,000 
we shall have 40,000 Methodist students 
in these institutions. In 1910 we had 
fifty-three colleges and universities 


owned and supported by the Methodist 
church, with an enrollment of 13,785 
students. We had invested in these 
colleges and universities, grounds and 
buildings, $20,221,195; equipment, 
$2,936,264; endowment, $19,017,245, 
making a total investment of $42,174,- 
704. At the same time there were 
enrolled in the state universities 101,285 
students, 20 per cent of whom were 
Methodists, making over 20,000 Method¬ 
ists in the state universities. These 
young people are just as valuable to 
Methodism as those enrolled in her own 
colleges. We spend millions annually 
on the students enrolled in our own 
colleges, but nothing on our own students 
enrolled in state universities. 

The leadership of the future must 
come from the colleges and universities. 
We get our ministers, missionaries, 
Christian teachers mostly from our 
denominational colleges, but it does not 
follow that the material for genuine 
leadership is better among the Methodists 
enrolled in denominational colleges than 
it is among Methodists enrolled in state 
universities. It is simply because the 
religious atmosphere is different. How¬ 
ever, it is reasonable to believe that the 
scope of leadership is broader in the 
state university than it is in the church 
college because of the large number of 
courses of study available, and because 
of the great number of departments 
created for techipcal training and study. 
If by any means we can create an at¬ 
mosphere in the state university equal in 
moral influence to that of the church 
college, there is no reason why we should 
not take the very best from the Method¬ 
ist students enrolled in the state uni¬ 
versities and make of them preachers, 
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missionaries, Christian teachers, and 
leaders of moral, political, and commer¬ 
cial reforms. For the creation of this 
atmosphere and the development of 
moral and Christian leaders the church 
has a right to expect from the state uni¬ 
versities a sympathetic co-operation. 
The members of the faculties of the state 
universities should be selected from men 
who wield a positive moral and religious 
influence on the student body, instead 
of a negative one or an anti-religious 
one. The best scholarship of the age 
is found among men who are positive 
in their religious character and convic¬ 
tions, and not among men who are semi¬ 
skeptic or materialists. 

The dependence of the state uni¬ 
versity upon the evangelical Christian 
church is much greater than is usually 
supposed. This readily appears when 
we compare the number of students 
furnished to higher education from the 
membership of evangelical churches 
with those furnished from that part of 
the population that are members of no 
church at all. We have selected Minne¬ 
sota from which to draw a concrete 
illustration of the dependence of the 
state university upon, or at least the 
indebtedness of the state university 
to, the evangelical churches. The figures 
herein used are exclusive of Catholics, 
either as to students or as to population. 
The figures being used for the present 
year and present enrolment of the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota are based on esti¬ 
mated population which is substantially 
correct. Population of Minnesota, 1915, 
estimated 2,200,000; this may be di¬ 
vided into three parts as follows: 
Catholics 427,627, Protestant commu¬ 
nicants 440,000; not members of any 


church or religious faith 1,332,373. 
Exclusive of Catholics there are enrolled 
in the university in the Twin Cities, not 
including branches throughout the state, 
3,417 students. Of these 3,417 students 
2,687 come from the homes of the 
440,000 communicants and 735 from the 
homes of the 1,332,273 non-communi¬ 
cants. Or eleven times as many stu¬ 
dents come from the Christian homes of 
the state as from the non-Christian 
homes. If these students from Chris¬ 
tian homes should go to the denomina¬ 
tional schools instead of to the state 
university, as they would be justified 
in doing, the state university would soon 
cease to exist, or at least fail to wield an 
appreciable influence in the state. If 
the 2,682 students from Christian homes 
should leave the state university, the 
remaining 735 would feel so sickly over 
conditions that most of them would not 
return for a second semester. If the 
regents and faculties of our great state 
universities could see and realize this 
very significant fact, there would cer¬ 
tainly be a general warming up in sym¬ 
pathy toward the evangelical churches. 

There is still another phase of this 
question of special interest to the church 
when we consider the whole number of 
students furnished to higher education 
from Christian homes and non-Christian 
homes. Narrowing the illustration to 
the Methodist church in Minnesota, 
because we have the data at hand, and 
assuming that other denominations com¬ 
pare favorably, we find that in Minne¬ 
sota there are in round numbers 50,000 
Methodist communicants. Including 
the Methodist students enrolled in the 
state university and those enrolled in 
denominational schools, the Methodists 
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of Minnesota are furnishing to higher 
education one student for every 54 
communicants, while that part of the 
population which are members of no 
church is furnishing one student to every 
1,812 of their number; thus Methodism 
is furnishing thirty-three times as many 
students, in proportion to her numbers, 
as that part of the population that has 
no religious affiliations. If the whole 
population, including Catholics, were 
considered, the proportion would be about 
twenty-three to one. 

The significance of these figures can 
scarcely be overestimated in the edu¬ 
cational world. Especially must the 
church recognize the problem and pre¬ 
pare to meet it. 

In a survey of the relation of the 
church to the state university, published 
in the Biblical World, June, 1914, Dr. 
Hughes says: “The problem will not be 
solved until the local churches are 
developed as effective agencies for reli¬ 
gious education and the students brought 
into the churches. This is a large task, 
larger than any church can accomplish 
without help, but with help it can be 
done.” There is a growing conscious¬ 
ness among religious educators that the 
university church as such will not solve 
the problem, but that it must be solved 
by the development of the local churches 
in the community where the state uni¬ 
versity is located. This lays an abnor¬ 
mal burden upon the local church which 
makes it imperative that it should not 
be too much localized, but that it should 
be of a wider character and receive its 
help from all over the state or be pro¬ 
vided with endowment resources. 

Another item of mterest to the de¬ 
nominations in connection with the 


state university is the world-wide char¬ 
acter of the student bodies. There are 
hundreds of students from the ends of 
the earth enrolled in our state universi¬ 
ties. The University of Minnesota at 
the present time has students enrolled 
from Austria, Scotland, Spain, Peru, 
Finland, Greece, Cuba, Buenos Aires, 
Germany, Japan, South Africa, India, 
Denmark, Russia, Norway, Canada, and 
China, in addition to those from America. 
If the churches are indifferent to these 
students because they are in state uni¬ 
versities we can scarcely hope for them 
to return to their own countries Chris¬ 
tian. They are more likely to return 
materialists, agnostics, or even avowed 
skeptics. It does not require much 
statesmanship to see the difficulty in the 
way of missionary work and progress 
in a foreign country where a missionary 
must work side by side with an American 
educated native skeptic. Many of these 
foreigners educated in our state uni¬ 
versities return to their own countries 
and hold places of prominence and great 
influence in the government or in the 
great commercial centers, and if they 
antagonize the missionary work or 
throw their influence against the Chris¬ 
tian religion it makes progress in that 
field very difficult, if not impossible. 

Space will not permit me to carry 
into this abstract a detailed analysis of 
the religious attitude and influence of 
faculties in some of our great state 
universities, but it is greatly to be 
desired that the church appreciate the 
value of moral and religious training of 
its student body in these universities 
and that it will use every possible means 
to impress upon those in authority that 
care in the selection of members of 
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faculties is of supreme importance. It 
is equally important that means be 
taken to impress upon the members of 
faculties the dependence of the uni¬ 
versity on the evangelical church, that 
there may be that co-operation between 


the faculty and local church which will 
make possible such religious training and 
spiritual education of the student that 
when he has completed his education 
in the university he may go to his field 
of labor equipped for every good work. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BOOK OF 

GENESIS 


PROFESSOR LEWIS BAYLES PATON, PH.D., D.D. 
Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 


XI The Egyptian Period (1580-1187 B.C.) 


A. The Sources for this Period 

1. Egyptian inscriptions .—The chief 
sources for this period are the inscrip¬ 
tions of the Egyptian kings of the 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
dynasties, which they have carved on 
the walls of their temples. They are 
published in accurate English transla¬ 
tion in Vols. II-IV in Breasted’s Ancient 
Records of Egypt , Chicago, 1906. 

2. The Tell el-Amarna letters. —In the 
year 1888 there were discovered at 
Tell-el-Amama in Egypt about 350 in¬ 
scribed clay tablets. These proved to 
be chiefly letters from Syrian and 
Palestinian “kings” to the Egyptian 
monarchs Amenhotep HI and Amen- 
hotep IV ( ca . 1400 b.c.). If these letters 
had been written in Egyptian, it would 
not have been remarkable, since Syria 
and Palestine stood at this time under 
the rule of the Pharaohs; instead of this, 
however, they were written in Baby¬ 
lonian. The use of Babylonian in these 


letters is explicable only as a survival of 
an earlier state of affairs, when Egyptian 
influence in Palestine counted for 
nothing, and when Babylonian influence 
was supreme. 

3. The Babylonian and Assyrian 
records. —These are scanty during this 
period in comparison with the previous 
period, still they yield some information 
in regard to the conditions in Babylonia, 
Assyria, and Mesopotamia. They are 
published in German translation in 
Schrader’s KeilinsckrifUiche Bibliothek, 
Vols. I and IH. 

4. The Hittite inscriptions. —The ma¬ 
jority of these are written in a character 
that has not yet been deciphered, but in 
the archives at Boghazkioi, the Hittite 
capital in Asia Minor, numerous records 
in Babylonian cuneiform that can be 
read were discovered by Winckler. 

5. The Old Testament. —The tradi¬ 
tions of the sojourn in Egypt, the exodus, 
and the conquest of Canaan that have 
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been preserved by the J, E, and P docu¬ 
ments of the Hexateuch belong some¬ 
where in the Egyptian period—where 
precisely, it must be the object of the 
present investigation to determine. 

B. History oi the Egyptian Period 

About 1760 b.c. the Kashshu or Kas- 
sites appeared in Babylonia. They 
came apparently from the steppes of 
Central Asia, and were akin to the Turks 
and the Tartars of a later period. Gan- 
dash, their leader, became the founder of 
the Third, or Kassite Dynasty, which 
from 1760 to 1183 b.c. maintained itself 
upon the throne of Babylon. Babylon 
sank to the position of a second-class 
power. Syria, Palestine, and Meso¬ 
potamia, which she had dominated for 
two thousand years, passed out of her 
grasp, never to return again, except for 
a brief period a thousand years later 
under the rule of Nebuchadrezzar II. 
From this time onward for five hundred 
years there was strife between Assyria 
and Babylon, ending at last in the 
victory of Assyria. 

Contemporaneous with these great 
political changes in Asia was the rule of 
the Hyksos or “Shepherd Kings” in 
Egypt. The weight of evidence is in 
favor of their having been a wave of 
Semitic migration similar to those whose 
invasions of Western Asia and of Egypt 
we have already studied. For this mi¬ 
gration the most appropriate name is 
Canaanite. 

After a rule of a hundred years the 
power of the Hyksos began to decline. 
The princes of Thebes regained strength 
and slowly pushed their conquests north¬ 
ward. Under Ahmose (1580 b.c.), the 
founder of the famous Eighteenth Dy¬ 


nasty, the expulsion of the Hyksos took 
place, and Egypt began a career of con¬ 
quest in Palestine and Syria which 
lasted for over three centuries. Under 
Thutmose HI (1501-1447 b.c.) Egypt 
reached the acme of her power; her 
territory extended from Ethiopia to 
Asia Minor, and from Phoenicia to the 
Euphrates. Amenhotep n, the son of 
Thutmose HI (1448-1420 b.c.), main¬ 
tained his father’s rule in Palestine. 
His son, Thutmose IV, had only a short 
reign (1420-1411 b.c.), and was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Amenhotep IH. He 
was heir to a mighty empire, thoroughly 
consolidated by his forefathers, and 
accustomed to the Egyptian yoke. No 
war is recorded during his thirty years’ 
reign. 

With the death of Amenhotep IH 
(1375 b.c.) the decline of Egyptian rule 
in Syria and Palestine began. One of 
its main causes was the discord that 
prevailed in Egypt in consequence of the 
religious innovations attempted by 
Amenhotep IV. A second cause was 
the invasion of Syria, and Palestine by 
new tribes from the North and from the 
East. Early in the reign of Amenhotep 
IV the migration of the Hittites began. 
Pouring through the passes of the 
Taurus, they seized one after another 
the wealthy cities of Syria, and began 
that career of conquest which made 
them in the next generation the chief 
military power of Western Asia. Con¬ 
temporaneous with the Hittite advance 
into Syria another migration occurred 
that was no less disastrous for the Egypt¬ 
ian supremacy. The Amama letters 
written to Amenhotep IV are full of 
appeals for help against the advancing 
Aramean migration in its three main 
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divisions, the Ahlamu, the Sutu and the 
Habiru. 

Through the invasion of Syria and 
Palestine by the Hittites and by the 
Habiru a state of indescribable con¬ 
fusion was produced. The native 
princes were at a loss whether to remain 
faithful to Egypt, to side with the in¬ 
vaders, or to oppose both. Some de¬ 
cided one way, others another, and soon 
the land was filled with hostile factions. 
Commerce was interrupted, and mes¬ 
sengers could no longer pass in safety 
between the courts of Egypt and those 
of Mitanni, Assyria, and Babylon. 
The Egyptian officials, realizing that 
revolution was impending at home, and 
that the provinces would soon be lost, 
made the best of their position to plunder 
the natives and to misrepresent at court 
everyone who would not win their favor 
through bribes. The situation was 
hopeless. Under existing conditions it 
was impossible for Egypt to retain her 
supremacy. Syria soon fell completely 
into the hands of the Hittites, who were 
now united in a confederation under the 
leadership of a king called Subbiluliuma. 
West of the Jordan certain tribes of the 
Habiru obtained a foothold, but the 
fortresses of Canaan were so strong that * 
they could not effect a complete con¬ 
quest. 

Ramses I, the founder of the Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty (1315 b.c.), reigned too 
short a time to effect a change in the 
political situation; but his son and suc¬ 
cessor, Seti I, undertook the task of 
restoring the empire of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. Falling suddenly upon 
Southern Palestine, he defeated the 
Bedawin and captured their strong¬ 
holds. Egyptian rule was re-established 


as under the kings of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and tribute once more began 
to flow into the Egyptian coffers. 
Ramses H, the son and successor of 
Seti I (1292 b.c.), as a result of twenty 
years of fighting gained at the most only 
a small strip of territory in Galilee and 
the promise of the Hittites not to invade 
Palestine. In exchange for this he was 
compelled henceforth to renounce his 
claim upon Syria. Ramses was suc¬ 
ceeded by his son Memeptah (1225 b.c.), 
who continued the policy of friendship 
with the Hittites inaugurated by his 
father. In the fifth year of his reign 
the Libyans of the North African coast 
and “the peoples of the coasts of the 
sea” combined to invade Egypt. The 
death of Memeptah was followed by a 
period of anarchy. 

Setnakht, the founder of the Twenti¬ 
eth Dynasty, slew the rebels in the Delta, 
reduced the princes of the nomes to sub¬ 
mission, re-established the endowments 
of the temples, and put Egypt once more 
in a place of influence among the nations. 
After a brief reign he was succeeded by 
his son Ramses HI (1198 b.c.), whose 
one ambition was to rival the glory of 
his great namesake Ramses H. In the 
fifth year of his reign the Libyans again 
made an incursion, similar to the one 
that they had made in the time of 
Memeptah; but Ramses defeated them 
with a slaughter of over 10,000 men. 
In the eighth year of his reign the Sea- 
peoples, who also had menaced Egypt 
in the reign of Memeptah, renewed their 
attack. Ramses HI gathered all the 
forces that he could muster by land and 
by sea and went to meet them. Some¬ 
where on the Phoenician coast a decisive 
engagement was fought. The battle was 
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stubborn, but the Sea-peoples were at 
last forced to give way before the superior 
discipline of the Egyptian mercenaries. 

This is the last recorded campaign of 
an Egyptian king in Palestine until the 
time of Shishak, the contemporary of 
Rehoboam (931 b.c.). Except for an¬ 
other war with the Libyans, Ramses 
spent the rest of his life in inglorious 
peace, and Egyptian prestige declined as 
rapidly as in the days of Amenhotep IV. 
The remaining kings of the dynasty, 
who all bore the name of Ramses, were 
little more than puppets in the hands of 
the priests of Amen at Thebes, and 
under Ramses XII Hrihor, the high 
priest, seized the throne. With Ramses 
III the history of Egyptian rule in Asia 
is at an end. 

C. The Sojourn in Egypt and the 
Bxodns 

Having sketched the history of Egypt 
according to the monuments during the 
Eighteenth, Nineteenth, and Twentieth 
dynasties, we must now attempt the 
difficult problem of correlating the 
beginnings of the national life of Israel 
with this period of Egyptian history. 
In discussing this problem we must first 
gather all the facts that are available, 
and then attempt to formulate a theory 
that will explain them. In gathering 
the facts we should begin with the state¬ 
ments of the monuments, since these are 
contemporary evidence; then take up 
the earlier Hebrew traditions in the 
Judean and the Ephraimite documents 
of the Hexateuch; and finally consider 
the later Jewish traditions in Deuter¬ 
onomy and the Priestly Code. 


I. The Evidence of Arehaeolofty 

The discoveries of archaeology that 
bear on the question of the date of the 
exodus point in two directions. One 
set of facts shows that the Hebrews were 
settled in Canaan as early as the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, while another set 
of facts shows that they did not leave 
Egypt before the Nineteenth or the 
Twentieth Dynasty. This conflict is 
one of the main problems of early He¬ 
brew history. 

1. Facts that show that the Hebrews 
were settled in Canaan as early as the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. —The Amarna let¬ 
ters show that about 1400, during the 
reign of the Pharaohs Amenhotep III 
and Amenhotep IV, Canaan was invaded 
by a people called the JJabiru. Pho¬ 
netically Habiru equals ‘ Eber, Tbri, 
“Hebrew.” So long as the gabiru were 
named only in the letters from Jerusalem 
it was doubtful whether they were to be 
identified with the people mentioned in 
the other letters under the ideographic 
designation SA . GAZ. Now, however, 
Winckler has shown 1 that in the recently 
discovered tablets of Boghazkioi the 
terms “gods of the Habiru” and “gods 
of the 5-4 .GAZ” alternate. This identi¬ 
fication shows that in the case of the 
JIabiru we are dealing with a great 
racial migration. The gabiru, there¬ 
fore, can only be Hebrews. 

Hebrews in Canaan are most likely 
Israelites, for we know no other Hebrews 
there; and this conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that two centuries later 
Memeptah mentions Israel in the same 
region where in the Amarna letters we 
find the gabiru. It is a striking fact 


1 Mitteilungen der deutschen Orientgesellschaft. No. 35, December, 1907, p. 25, note. 
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that no letters come from dties that 
according to the older sources of Joshua 
and Judges were captured by Israel, 
e. g., Jericho, Bethel, Gibeon, Shiloh, 
and Hebron, but all come from the cities 
that are expressly said not to have been 
captured. It is possible, therefore, that 
the Amama letters contain the Canaanite 
version of Israel’s conquest. 

As a result of the Habiru invasion 
and internal disorders in Egypt, Canaan 
threw off Egyptian rule during the period 
from the death of Amenhotep IV (1358 
b.c.) to the accession of Seti I of the 
Nineteenth Dynasty (1313 b.c.). The 
condition of Canaan at the beginning of 
Seti’s reign is thus described in one of 
his inscriptions: “The vanquished 
Shasu (S’-sw), they plan rebellion. 
Their tribal chiefs are gathered together, 
rising against the Asiatics of Kharu 
(H ’-nv). They have taken to quarrel¬ 
ing and cursing, each of them slaying 
his neighbor, and they disregard the 
laws of the palace.” 1 In this description 
it is impossible not to recognize the same 
state of affairs that is depicted in the 
Amama letters. Shasu means Beda- 
win, and the ideogram & 4 . GAZ that 
is applied to the ^Jabiru is given in the 
syllabaries as denoting fyabatum, “rob¬ 
ber.” If the JJabiru are Hebrews, the 
Shasu of Seti I must be Hebrews also. 

In the inscriptions of Seti I and 
Ramses n a land ’Isr is mentioned, 
which Muller, Kittel, Prdsek, Miketta 
and Meyer identify with Asher. In the 
famous stele of Memeptah (1225-1215 
b.c.), discovered by Petrie at Thebes in 
1896, occurs the first and only mention 
of Israel found as yet in the Egyptian 
records. The closing lines of the in- 

1 Breasted, Ancient Records , III, 52. 


scriptionare thus translated by Breasted: 2 
“Wasted is Tehenu (Libya), Kheta (the 
Hittites) are pacified, plundered is Pe- 
kanan (Canaan) with every evil, carried 
off is Askalon, seized upon is Gezer, 
Yenoam is made as a thing not existing, 
Israel is desolated, his seed is not; 
Palestine has become a widow for 
Egypt.” The connection of Israel with 
Gezer, Yenoam, and Palestine shows 
that it was already settled in Canaan. 

2. Facts that show that the Hebrews 
remained in Egypt as late as the Nine¬ 
teenth or Twentieth Dynasty .—In Exod. 
1:11 (J) we read that the Hebrews built 
for the Pharaoh the store-cities of Pithom 
and Raamses. In 1883 in excavating the 
mound of Tell el-Maskhuta Naville 
found the name of the place Pi-Tum and 
the cartouche of Ramses n. This 
together with Raamses, the name of the 
other store-city built by the Hebrews, 
seems to indicate that Ramses H (1292- 
1225 b.c.) was the Pharaoh of the op¬ 
pression. The identification of this 
Pharaoh with Ramses H fits well with 
Egyptian history. Exod. 2:23 says 
that the Pharaoh of the oppression lived 
long. Ramses H reigned 67 years. 
Throughout the Eighteenth Dynasty 
there was no fear of Semites in Egypt, 
for Canaan stood under Egyptian rule. 
Under the Nineteenth Dynasty, how¬ 
ever, the Egyptian power in Palestine 
began to break up. Ramses H was 
glad to conclude a treaty of peace with 
the king of the Hittites for mutual de¬ 
fense. At this time, when Egypt’s 
foreign possessions were menaced by 
other Semites, the presence of the He¬ 
brews in Egypt might be felt to be 
dangerous, and repressive measures 
a Ibid., m, 263. 
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might be adopted. Rainses II is known 
also to have been a great builder, and 
multitudes of Semitic slaves were em¬ 
ployed in his works. The Pharaoh of 
the exodus was then one of Ramses’ suc¬ 
cessors, either his son Memeptah (1225- 
1215 b.c.), or a still later monarch. The 
Hebrews then did not leave Egypt until 
the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty. 

In a number of Egyptian texts a peo¬ 
ple called f -pw-r’ are mentioned, some¬ 
times with the determinative of the 
Egyptian verb c pr, “work,” sometimes 
with the determinative for “foreign 
people.” Chabas first suggested that 
this was the phonetic equivalent of 
i Ibri ) Hebrew. There has been a tend¬ 
ency of late to return to the view that 
the ‘-pw-r f with foreign determinative 
are Hebrews. These people are men¬ 
tioned under Ramses n, of the Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty, and Ramses HI and 
Ramses IV, of the Twentieth Dynasty, 
as a foreign population that executed 
forced labor for the Pharaohs on their 
public works. 1 If the identification 
with the Hebrews be correct, we have 
Hebrews in Egypt as late as the Twen¬ 
tieth Dynasty. 

Since it is impossible to hold that all 
Israel entered Canaan under the Eigh¬ 
teenth Dynasty, or all Israel under the 
Nineteenth Dynasty, it seems necessary 
to think that part of the tribes effected 
a settlement under the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and part later, under the 
Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty. 

II. The Old Testament Evidence as to the 
Stair in Et/pt 

The biblical chronological data, like 
the archaeological/ point in two direc¬ 
tions. Part of them place the exodus 
1 See Eerdmans, A . T. Studicn, II, 52 ff. 


in the Eighteenth Dynasty, and part in 
the Nineteenth. I Kings 6:1 states 
that the building of the Temple was 
begun in the fourth year of Solomon, 480 
years after the going out from Egypt. 
Following the figures given for the kings 
of Judah, we reach 1016 b.c. as the date 
of the building of the Temple, and adding 
480, we reach 1496 b.c. as the date of 
the exodus. This would be in the reign 
of Thutmose HI of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty. On the other hand, the state¬ 
ment that the Hebrews built the store- 
cities of Pithom and Raamses (Exod. 
1:11) indicates that they were still in 
Egypt as late as the reign of Ramses H 
of the Nineteenth Dynasty (1292-1225 
b.c.). With this agrees the tradition 
that there were twelve generations from 
the exodus to Solomon. I Chron. 6:4-9 
gives twelve high priests from Aaron to 
Zadok, the contemporary of Solomon 
(I Kings 4:4), and Gen. 36:31-39 gives 
eight kings of Edom from Moses to Saul. 
Adding the four kings of Israel, Saul, 
Ishbaal, David, and Solomon, we have 
twelve generations of kings from the 
exodus to Solomon. The average length 
of a generation of the kings of Judah 
was 21 years and of the kings of Babylon 
during a period of 2,000 years was 20 
years. Assuming 20 years as the length 
of a generation, we should get 240 years 
from the exodus to Solomon, which 
would make the exodus occur about 
1200 b.c., that is, after the reign of 
Ramses n of the Nineteenth Dynasty. 

There are a number of indications in 
the Pentateuchal narratives that only 
part of the Hebrew tribes were in Egypt 
at the time of the exodus under Moses. 
According to J, the Hebrews formed a 
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small community in the district of 
Goshen, that could easily be gathered 
by Moses to receive a message. They 
built the two granaries of Pithom and 
Raamses, which suggests that there 
were not more than two clans. In Exod. 
1:10 the Pharaoh says, “Come let us 
deal wisely with them lest they multi¬ 
ply.” According to E, the Hebrews 
were so few that two midwives sufficed 
for their needs (Exod. i: 15). This also 
suggests that there were not more than 
two clans. Even P holds that only 
seventy persons went down to Egypt, 
although he sets the number that went 
out at 600,000. Goshen had but little 
room and could sustain only a small 
population. 

III. The Narratives of the Wanderini 
in the Desert 

One of the the most remarkable feat¬ 
ures of the story of the wanderings is the 
inability of the documents to combine 
the stay at Kadesh with the stay at 
Sinai. In Exod. 15:25ft (E), immedi¬ 
ately after the crossing of the Red Sea, 
there is a fragment that explains the 
origin of the name Massah. Massah, 
“ testing,” is the same as Meribah, 
“trying” (Deut. 33:8; Exod. 17:7); 
and Meribah is identical with Kadesh 
(Num. 27:14; Deut. 33:2, read “and 
he came unto Meribath-Kadesh”). 
After this isolated mention of Kadesh 
the march to Sinai is resumed, but in 
Exod. 17:4-6 (E) Moses strikes water 
from the rock, and in vs. 7 the spring is 
called Massah and Meribah. Here we 
are back at Kadesh again, and the inci¬ 
dent is repeated in Num. 20:1-13 (JP). 
In Exod. 17:8-16 (E) Israel fights with 
Amalek, but Amalek is the foe encount¬ 


ered at Kadesh, (Num. 14:45). In 
Exod., chap. 18 (mainly E), Moses 
appoints judges, but this happened at 
Kadesh according to Num. n:i6f. (E). 
In Num. 10:33; 11:35; 12:16 J repre¬ 
sents the Israelites as journeying directly 
from Sinai to Kadesh. Deut. 1:19, 
which depends on J, makes Kadesh 
follow Sinai (cf. 33:8), and Deuteronomy 
knows no earlier visit to Kadesh. E, 
on the other hand, seems to have placed 
Kadesh immediately after the crossing 
of the Red Sea. E and D make the 
forty years’ wandering follow Kadesh 
(Num. 14:25 [E]; Deut. 1:46—2:1), but 
P omits Kadesh after Hazeroth in the 
list of stations (Num. 33:17; cf. Num. 
12:16 [J]; Deut. 33:2), and does not 
insert Kadesh until the end of the forty 
years’ wandering (Num. 33:36, 37; 
cf. vs. 39). J mentions no wandering 
in the desert, but makes the tribes stay 
at Kadesh until the generation that came 
out of Egypt had perished (Num. 14 .*31). 

The most natural hypothesis seems 
to be that the documents of the Penta¬ 
teuch cannot combine Kadesh and Sinai 
successfully because these centers be¬ 
longed originally to different groups of 
tribes that were independent of one 
another until after the conquest. That 
is, the tribes that entered Canaan from 
Kadesh may have come at a different 
time from those that entered from Sinai. 

Kadesh is certainly connected with 
the Leah tribes, since, according to 
Num. 21:1-3; Judg. 1:17, and the 
genealogies of Chronicles, these tribes 
invaded Canaan from the south. Sinai, 
on the contrary, belongs to the Rachel 
tribes that conquered their possessions 
from the east. In the Song of Deborah 
(Judg. 5:3-5), which belongs to the 
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Rachel tribes, Yahweh comes from Sinai 
to help his people. Elijah also, the 
prophet of the Northern Kingdom, seeks 
Yahweh at Horeb (=Sinai) (I Kings 
19:8). In the traditions of the stay at 
Kadesh we find the Leah tribes specially 
mentioned, e.g., Reuben and Levi (Num. 
16:1; Deut. 33:8), but never Joseph. 
Joshua, the leader of Ephraim, although 
inserted by P, is conspicuous by his 
absence from the story of the sending 
of the spies from Kadesh in J, E, and D. 

We conclude, accordingly, that the 
archaeological evidence in Egypt and 
the Hebrew traditions of the sojourn in 
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Egypt and the exodus favor the view 
that part of the tribes of Israel settled 
in Canaan as early as the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, and that these tribes did not 
go down to Egypt. Other tribes that 
did not enter Canaan with the first 
mirgation went down to Egypt, were en¬ 
slaved there by Ramses II of the Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty, and did not escape and 
enter Canaan until the latter part of the 
Nineteenth or the Twentieth Dynasty. 
In the next article it will be shown that 
this conclusion is supported by the Old 
Testament narratives of the conquest 
of Canaan. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW DENOMINA¬ 
TIONALISM 


JOHN EDWARDS LE BOSQUET 
Boulder, Colorado 


The churches of the United States 
have been praised and blamed by turns. 
They have been defended and attacked. 
The very existence of their Christianity 
has been denied 1 on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, and worst of all, they 
have been calmly ignored by millions 
year after year. They have never, 
however, been carefully and coolly 
studied for what they really are—with 
especial regard, as should always be the 
case with a contemporary phenomenon, 
to deeper-lying and as yet unnoted facts 
and forces. A sociology of the present- 
day church has yet to be written, pro¬ 
foundly though it is needed. Such a 

1 In George K. Turner's The Last Christian . 


book—or series of books, as it would 
turn out to be, no doubt—would stop 
in an instant many, if not most, of 
the sweeping swashbuckling generalities 
which are now to be heard both pro and 
con; still better, it would be likely to 
suggest several practical objectives as 
yet unthought of, and to promote greater 
efficiency in moving toward them. 

While we are waiting for such a pains¬ 
taking scientific survey—which is likely 
to linger long in the present preoccupa¬ 
tion of sociologists with historical 
studies—it can do no harm to have a 
few impressions recorded, in a scientific, 
sociological interest, even if not based 
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upon statistics or questionnaires, but 
only upon personal experience. These 
can be the more valuable, because the 
adoption of points of view is one of the 
most difficult preliminaries to a study of 
contemporary life. The fact is that 
that which is living and more or less 
effective close by us is most exceedingly 
difficult to have even an opinion about— 
an opinion, that is, which is an insight 
and not a prejudice. Everybody has seen 
and smiled at the statuette of a stout 
gentleman whistling furiously at his 
little dog and wondering irritatedly 
where on earth he is, while all the time 
that same dog is sitting up eagerly and 
patiently at his master’s feet, concealed 
from him by his—the master’s—Falstaf- 
fian proportions. It is not that per¬ 
plexed dog only, but many far more 
important realities which are near by 
and yet unseen: unseen because near by I 
The true inwardness of facts and institu¬ 
tions in which we are now living will be 
far easier to perceive after twenty years, 
say, than today. The sociologist takes 
the simpler task in choosing the far¬ 
away rather than the near-at-hand for 
investigation. It was not strange, but 
quite what one might expect, that a 
former Tammany mayor should spe¬ 
cialize—upon twentieth-century New 
York? No, not at all; but upon 
mediaeval Venice! 

It is to one aspect of church life at 
present, its denominationalism, that 
this article wishes to confine itself, ask¬ 
ing, not what is wrong or right, but what 
are the facts, the real underlying facts. 

The ordinary reaction of the average 
person upon the subject is that denomi¬ 
nations are wasteful and unnecessary 
and reprehensible. We are going to out¬ 


grow them some day. Utopia is being 
worked toward in the various church- 
unity projects, but all that is far off in 
the hazy future; meanwhile the divi¬ 
sions of the church constitute the very 
best of excuses for having nothing to do 
with any church of any denomination. 
As a matter of fact, however, nothing is 
more certain, if one will deeply ponder 
the situation, than this, that the old 
denominations not only ought to dis¬ 
appear and some time will be done away 
with, but that they are disappearing 
already; in many ways one can and even 
must speak of a decay of denominational¬ 
ism, so far as the older connotation of 
denominationalism goes. There still 
exist the Baptists and Methodists and 
the Presbyterians and all the other array, 
but to the sociological eye they are 
survivals, galvanically stimulated to a 
semblance of life now and then but not 
self-moving and alive. Seldom will the 
church be found where a glowing in¬ 
sistent denominational feeling demands 
its expression in machinery and drives 
that machinery. In so far as denomina¬ 
tionalism exists at all, it is worked for 
by imposing machinery—surely a con¬ 
spicuous putting of the cart before the 
horse. What is this but to say that the 
present-day denominations as denomina¬ 
tions are superficial extemalisms, not 
deep-rooted, vital affairs ? As extemal¬ 
isms they are labored upon with the 
same zeal with which legalists and 
formalists, from the “false prophets” 
of Jeremiah’s time and the Pharisees of 
Jesus’ day to the scholastics of the 
Middle Age, have toiled and sweated to 
preserve the status quo. There are some, 
for example, of the “men at head¬ 
quarters”—the secretaries, the bishops, 
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the superintendents—whose horizons are 
absolutely shut in by the bounds of their 
particular sect, who are committed heart 
and soul to denominationalism, and who 
work with an enthusiasm worthy of a 
better cause, striving strenuously, if 
diplomatically and irenically, to keep 
the denominational ship afloat and as 
near as possible to the head of the line. 
It is not to be denied, either, that there 
are in every local church a few like- 
minded laymen who shout and, what is 
more to the purpose, work with a will 
for their particular brand of “ism,” 
eagerly competing against other local 
churches without, and sedulously cul¬ 
tivating what they call “ the denomina¬ 
tional consciousness” within. These, 
led and stiffened ordinarily by their 
pastor—who is ex officio a denomina- 
tionalist or supposed to be—and en¬ 
couraged by frequent visits from one 
or another of the dignitaries aforesaid, 
labor in every possible way for the de¬ 
nomination “fiber alles, liber alles auf 
der Welt.” But the existence of such 
sincere and very effective denomina- 
tionalists does not therefore mean that 
the denominations are not decaying. 
Quite the contrary, the frantic efforts of 
these and their shrill appeals are rather 
evidence that they are conscious, or more 
accurately, subconscious, that their de¬ 
nomination is slipping away. 

The chief reason for asserting the 
decay of the old denominationalism is 
the surprising lack of difference between 
the different churches. Church govern¬ 
ment is most obviously various, yet the 
denominations have made great strides 
in the way of changes and always— 
excepting the Roman Catholics—in the 
direction of greater similarity to one 


another. The churches governed chiefly 
from above, as the Methodists and Pres¬ 
byterians and Episcopalians, have be¬ 
come far more democratic, or at least far 
more compliant with popular desires, 
than they ever used to be, while the 
churches making much of local inde¬ 
pendence have been of late adding a 
surprising amount of oversight from 
above “in the interests of efficiency” 
through the setting up of secretaries, 
state (largely) and national—“dehorned 
bishops,” as they are jestingly and 
not entirely inaccurately entitled. So 
liturgically, Episcopalians are to be 
heard—outside their church edifices at 
least—extemporizing prayers, while the 
dissenting churches are using written 
prayers now and then in their opening 
service, and one denomination at least— 
the Presbyterian—has its Book of Com¬ 
mon Prayer. The celebration of holy 
days is coming back. Lenten talks and 
services are not limited to Episcopal 
churches. In general there is a richer 
liturgical service in those very sects 
which used to abhor such ornamenta¬ 
tions as all but diabolic. Doctrinally 
there is the most uniformity of all. The 
foundation stone of denominations ear¬ 
lier was the theology of each. Wesleyan 
Arminianism and Presbyterian Calvin¬ 
ism and Episcopal Sacramentarianism 
and Baptist Immersionism—these were 
articles of faith which were not only 
essential but were always in evidence. 
Today, however, though these are as¬ 
sented to, it is with but slight interest; 
and so far as the preaching of them is 
concerned, it is, in the more influential 
churches, very nearly non-existent. If 
one well versed in theological subleties 
were set down, eyes shut, in the average 
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Protestant dissenting church of a Sun¬ 
day morning, it would be, I venture to 
say, practically impossible, save in the 
rarest cases, for the auditor to distin¬ 
guish from the service and the doctrines 
of the sermon with what denomination 
he was that morning worshiping. Par¬ 
ticular preachers differ widely from one 
another, and the services and sermons 
of churches do decidedly diverge accord¬ 
ing to these differences between their 
pastors, but such variations are personal 
and not at all denominational. That 
this is true is indicated in the well- 
known fact that ministers are being 
called almost every week from the pulpit 
of one denomination to the pulpit of 
another, and begin at once, ordinarily 
with no period of novitiate, to preach 
in the new denomination as acceptably 
as they ever did in the earlier one. 

But the similarity of denominations 
is more than an academic thesis. It 
is a pragmatic truth. That is to say, 
for the average man’s actual behavior, 
denominational names are distinctions 
without the least difference. In earlier 
times a Methodist could never be 
content in a Presbyterian congregation 
nor a Presbyterian in a Methodist one, 
but nowadays a Methodist from Ne¬ 
braska is in Colorado frequently found 
to have put his letter in with the Pres¬ 
byterians or even the Congregationalists, 
and vice versa. More significant is the 
fact that a considerable number of 
people—add them all together—will 
worship for a longer or shorter time, now 
with one local church, now with another. 
One meets—in the West at least—with 
the curious phenomenon of a family 
whose children will go to the Methodist 
Sunday school, say, and to the Presby¬ 


terian young people’s society. There 
are women who go to one church’s 
woman’s society and to another church’s 
preaching services. The cases are not 
few of members of the same family 
divided between two or three churches. 
Migration from denomination to denomi¬ 
nation is not lessening but rather becom¬ 
ing more and more a fact to be practically 
reckoned with by the individual 
churches, and it signifies that even 
though denominations should not be 
decaying, denominational fences cer¬ 
tainly are, which amounts to the same 
thing. 

One who feels—as the writer does— 
that denominationalism of the old type 
had better go than stay can scarcely 
regret phenomena of the sort just men¬ 
tioned. They are an indication of 
church unity which is encouraging 
indeed, being not at all the “church 
unity” which is usually meant by the 
phrase—an affair of Hague conferences, 
so to speak, of the higher diplomatic 
representatives of the various denomina¬ 
tions—but a unity of spirit, an unofficial, 
widespread, democratic failure to react 
to shibboleths of separation. It is not, 
to be sure, unity itself, but rather a 
negative preliminary to it, yet to per¬ 
ceive but the first steps to unity is 
encouraging, when these give promise 
of being irresistible. The very perva¬ 
siveness of the bromide that “one church 
is as good as another” indicates much 
to the thoughtful observer as to the 
decay of denominationalism. 

It should be mentioned, however, in 
passing that, paradoxically enough, the 
first effect of this popular indifference to 
denominations is decidedly to increase 
and even embitter denominational 
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rivalry. The very fact that average 
persons in any particular community 
will go to any church heightens the 
earnestness of the small coterie in each 
church of the denominationally minded 
to draw this public into their denomina¬ 
tion as against any and every other. 
And if the great mass of possible church 
attendants are unaffected by appeals 
to denominationalism, then what is left 
for the denominationalists but to play up 
as strongly as may be every other 
possible drawing feature: as many and 
interesting organizations as possible, 
teas and even dinners for newcomers, 
contests between “reds” and “blues”— 
to determine which can secure the most 
additions to this or that society or 
church service—open forums, stereop- 
ticon lectures, lurid sermon topics, a 
high-priced choir or a rousing chorus or 
an orchestra, and so on, to provide 
entertainment, culminating in mov¬ 
ing pictures or the so-called Sunday 
evening “Sacred Concert” sans sermon, 
sometimes sans prayer, sans Scripture, 
sans everything but pure competition! 
Thus rabid denominationalism among a 
few pace-setters, in the present state 
of denominational laxity, delivers the 
churches or some of them over to what 
is on the one hand preoccupation with 
non-religious matters, and on the other 
hand to some one of the many forms of 
sensationalism and “holy vaudeville.” 
I am far from saying that all these 
methods are improper; some of them 
are useful in opening ways of approach 
to the unchurched. But to use them 
only as “attractions” by which one 
church may outvie the rest, and draw 
away from them people who would go 
to some church anyhow; and even often 


to use these extraneous endeavors to 
reach in and “proselyte” those already 
attending and members of another 
denominational organization—all this 
is, to say nothing else, wasteful in the 
extreme; and prostitutes religion to 
denominationalism in its meanest and 
most anti-religious form. 

But whatever be one’s personal atti¬ 
tude toward such denominational activ¬ 
ities, they do certainly go to show that 
denominationalism as such is what the 
politicians would call “a dead issue,” 
so far as the public without, and even 
largely within, the churches is concerned. 
Because people will go, other things 
being equal, to one church as readily 
as to another, because denominational 
emphases find deaf ears, therefore this 
frantic eagerness in some quarters to 
work through those “other things” and 
see to it that they are not “equal” but 
unequal in favor of our particular sect. 

All this is not to say that a decade 
hence, or possibly in a half-century even, 
there will be no Baptists or Unitarians 
or what not. The present denomina¬ 
tional bodies are strongly manned and 
resolutely toiled for; their machinery 
is efficient and new methods are used 
with a skill which would elicit the ad¬ 
miration of social experts if they paid 
any attention to the church of the pres¬ 
ent. Existing denominations have an 
excellent outlook for remaining for 
centuries and even—if the Roman 
Catholic survival has anything to sug¬ 
gest, as I think it has—for millenniums 
to come. The thing which is here is, it 
should be noted, not the decay of the 
old denominations, but the decay of the 
old denominationalism, and it is precisely 
the latter and not the former which is 
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significant. It takes a vital and a 
widely present consciousness of church 
differences to keep denominationalism a 
real social force; but there are many 
other facts and inertias which must be 
taken into account in considering the 
prospect for existence of a “going con¬ 
cern, ” such as—with some exceptions— 
every present denomination indubita¬ 
bly is. 

To be accurate, it should be added 
that what has been asserted with regard 
to denominational indifference within 
the churches cannot be said to hold true 
of a few sects, usually small and little 
influential, nationally speaking, as the 
Adventists and the “Seventh-Day” 
bodies and the Mormons, and notably 
that far from obscure folk, the Christian 
Scientists. That these are clearly ex¬ 
ceptions is to be grasped in the fact that 
their propaganda seldom uses extrane¬ 
ous inducements and is wholly, even 
finely, denominational in the true sense 
of the word. 

We are now ready, having heard 
so much of the decay of denominational¬ 
ism, to modulate from that minor into a 
major key. It is high time, that is, to 
pause upon a few suggestions as to 
another and more really existent de¬ 
nominationalism which is just coming 
into being. Surely if a Gibbon could in 
a treatise upon The Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire discuss, as he 
chiefly does, the rise of the Middle 
Age politics and civilization, then one 


might appropriately join to the con¬ 
sideration of the decay of the old de¬ 
nominationalism—an essential but as 
yet hidden decay—some remarks at 
least upon a new denominational align¬ 
ment, also essential and hidden, as 
being a motive-power of action but with 
no social-organic expression and scarcely 
even a name. 

Hoping that the readers curiosity 
is awakened, I hasten to add that this 
new denominational cleavage lies in the 
distinction between conservative and 
liberal, a distinction which is in many 
respects a fundamental human one, and 
is just at present cropping out in fact 
if not in externals in many present-day 
churches. It is not necessary, even were 
there space here, to define these two with 
any care. Suffice it to say that the 
conservative in religious matters, like 
the stand-patter in general, has his eyes 
somewhat more turned to the past than 
to the present; he believes in authority, 
which means in his mouth the authority 
of the traditional phrases, the traditional 
ideas, and the scholarship in general of 
the past. The liberal, on the contrary, 
feels profoundly the importance of the 
present, which means confidence in per¬ 
sonal insights and the necessity of growth 
—including change where necessary— 
and the validity of contemporary scholar¬ 
ship. 1 This classification of the religious 
traverses the other and current classifi¬ 
cation which is stratified in the existing 
denominations. Every sect or very 


x It is the less necessary to go into details, because what these differences are is being very much 
pondered nowadays. For example, it is the discussion of this very point which occupies the follow¬ 
ing which occur to me wholly at random: A. Sabatier, Religions of Authority and the Religion of the 
Spirit (trans. 1904); G. B. Smith, Social Idealism and the Changing Theology (1914); W. A. Brown, 
“The Old Theology and the New,” Harvard Theological Review , January, 1911; H. A. Youtz, The 
Enlarging Conception of God (1914). 
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nearly every one has its liberals and its 
conservatives. Majorities vary, to be 
sure. The Presbyterian conservatives 
appear to be in command of the situation 
in their group—nationally regarded, at 
all events. The Methodists are more or 
less fighting the thing out. The Episco¬ 
palians have, it would seem, a conserva¬ 
tive upper house and a liberal lower 
house. Among the Congregationalists 
the liberals are by far the more numerous 
and influential; and the same is coming 
true of the Baptists, excepting in the tinier 
communities. Even among the Roman 
Catholics there are not only the old 
school, to which the late Pope Pius IX 
belonged and which he was determined 
should be the only party in the church, 
but there were and, despite the fact 
that they are silenced, there are the 
modernists, who are sure that they are 
as good Catholics as any of the so- 
called orthodox. 1 And not only numeri¬ 
cal distribution varies, but conservatism 
and liberalism are somewhat different 
in their content, according to the de¬ 
nomination which is their habitat. The 
Unitarian conservative—an Andrew P. 
Peabody, for example—is not in the 
least the impossible person which the 
“blue Presbyterian’ 1 or the “hard¬ 
shell Baptist” for most of us is. The 
Episcopal liberal roars as gently as a 
sucking dove as compared with certain 
Congregational fire-eaters. Yet despite 
all variations the liberals are as a whole 
like-minded, as also no less are the con¬ 
servatives. The difference between a 
conservative Methodist, say, and a liberal 
Methodist is much greater than that 
obtaining between a Methodist liberal 
and a Presbyterian liberal. There is 


in this conservative-liberal classification 
a vital and significant “denominational- 
ism” such as none of the so-called de¬ 
nominations—save in the exceptions 
noted—come anywhere near even ap¬ 
proaching. Here is a sect-forming motif 
and spirit, but as yet with no outward 
expression in any well-defined generally 
realized social organism—the exact an¬ 
tithesis, be it noted, to the older de- 
nominationalism which has the social 
organisms and popular recognition but 
is decaying and all but dead in energetic 
denominational feeling. Yet there are 
certain crystallizings into social institu¬ 
tions of the newer “denominational” 
consciousness, tentative and unregarded 
though they are. The annual gathering 
of revivalists amounts to a social expres¬ 
sion of the conservative religious atti¬ 
tude; and the same might be said of 
that society which has been launched 
within the past decade for the purpose 
of coming to the “defense” of the “old 
Bible” against the attacks and innuen¬ 
does of those villains, the higher critics. 
There are weeklies and reviews too; and 
there are “sound” theological seminaries 
which draw beyond the bounds of their 
own sect. For the liberals there is no 
organization probably, but practically 
every college and university in the 
country is of this religious party; and 
there are reviews which give self- 
consciousness to liberal ideas; among 
these there should especially be com¬ 
mended the frank and clear attempt to 
educate the laity of “the awakening 
church” which the Biblical World is 
making. 

So far as the church, in its existing 
denominations, is concerned, it must be 


* Cf. G. Tyrrell, “Mediaevalism and Modernism,” Harvard Theological Review, July, 1908. 
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admitted that the conservatives do on 
the whole preponderating^ hold the 
field. The average church one enters 
is far more likely to be conservative than 
liberal, and this is overwhelmingly borne 
in upon one, if one knows well the many 
communities of 10,000 and under. The 
city is more favorable to liberalism, but 
the balance remains the same even there. 
Parts of the country differ; speaking 
generally, the farther east the more 
liberal, the farther west and south the 
more conservative. The church at large, 
as church, is conservative. The liberals 
are there but are outnumbered and over¬ 
awed to a large and deplorable extent. 
When one looks outside the church the 
color of things is entirely different. 
There are conservatives there—one 
stumbles upon them sometimes, men 
and women who never have had any¬ 
thing to do with any church, whose 
religious ideas are cast entirely, for all 
that, in the phrases they used to hear 
as boys and girls. But the great mass 
of non-churchgoers is liberal. The 
liberal within the church is often re¬ 
proached for this fact indeed, for what 
reason it would be hard to say, for on the 
one hand churchgoing is not, after all, 
the greatest of the virtues, and on the 
other hand much of the religious life 
outside the church is deep and hearty 
and valuable, though vague and fre¬ 
quently lacking in insight. 1 It would 
seem that the chief reason why liberal- 
thinking religious men and women stay 
outside the church is that they are 
repelled by the predominance of the 
conservative in the church. They get 
the impression, which is all the more 


firm because they probably never 
stop to think of it at all, that con¬ 
servative ideas upon religious matters 
and membership in the church are 
simply synonymous. They do not 
realize, what we liberals in the church do, 
that there is a fighting chance for liberal 
ideas; nay, that the church is yearly 
growing and developing strength by its 
increasing sense of the value of scholar¬ 
ship, and by its application to every 
part of the religious life and thought 
of those well-recognized maxims and 
conceptions which the scientific world re¬ 
gards as matter of course. The churches, 
especially the liberals among them, need 
to make connection with and be rein¬ 
forced by the earnest religion which is in 
the world—especially in the thinking 
world—and speaks very nearly (not 
quite, but nearly) the same language, and 
in any case holds precisely the same ideas 
on religious matters, as the devout 
Christian who is of the liberal wing. 
Just what should be done is hard to say. 
The Unitarians have tried sometimes 
to capitalize liberal religious-mindedness 
to their own denominational advantage, 
claiming explicitly, or more often im¬ 
plicitly, that their sect and theirs only 
was really liberal! But it cannot be said 
that they have had much success in this 
procedure when they have employed it. 
They have had even less success in 
pompous invitations to “the oppressed” 
among the Baptists, Presbyterians, etc., 
to come to them and be at liberty. The 
Unitarians as a social organism seem to 
have been not very attractive to the 
liberals elsewhere. Why is it? Is it 
due to a Unitarian lack of sympathy 


1 See the author’s article on “The Modem Man’s Religion,” Harvard Theological Review, 
January, 1914. 
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with the great common people, or is it 
because Unitarians are too negatively 
oriented, saying far more what they 
do not believe than proclaiming warmly 
what they do believe? 1 Who can say? 
At all events the liberal movement, this 
half of the “new denominationalism” 
as it must from a sociological standpoint 
be termed, is larger than any one de¬ 
nomination—in the older meaning of 
the word. It is larger even than the 
church itself. May the liberals within 
all the churches be able sooner or later 
to accomplish what the Unitarians—for 
whatever reason—were not equal to I 
May they make plain to those outside, 
who agree with them though they (the 
outsiders) do not yet know it, the vital 
truth that religion must be socialized 
and that the church is the place where 
such a socializing can best be brought 
to pass. Religion, let them declare as 
plainly as they can, is but a pale 
sentimentality in the person who is 
religious, if he does not feel and worship 
shoulder to shoulder with his neighbors 
in the brotherhood of man; and religion, 
let them insist even more strenuously, 
effects nothing mighty and lasting in 
society unless it comes into and upon 


society as the bulky immensity and the 
hoarse unmistakable shout of a multi¬ 
tude of individuals become an irresistible 
social organism striding on conquering 
and to conquer for God and men’s 
right! 

It is a twin “denominationalism” then 
which is alone existent and insistent in 
the religious life of our age. The con¬ 
servative and the liberal are neither of 
them the whole story; very likely indeed 
neither could long persist wholly apart 
from the other’s criticism and uncon¬ 
sciously given and received spiritual life; 
for as it has been with the Roman Catho¬ 
lic and the Protestant—enemies, yet 
each perhaps the most beneficial factor 
of the other’s life—so perhaps in a larger 
and more lasting fashion there may be an 
eternal mutual influence going on here 
so that this twin denominationalism is 
at bottom, not a duality, but a unity— 
real church unity at last in sight. There 
is some meaning and even a thrilling 
social hopefulness, in the widely current 
rejection of denominationalism; only 
let none be negative only. “ Denomina¬ 
tionalism, the old denominationalism, 
is dead! Long live the new denomina¬ 
tionalism!” 


1 For a fuller discussion of this point, see E. S. Ames, The Divinity of Christ , 1911, chap, iii, 
(‘Why I Am not a Unitarian”). 
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The accompanying article is likely to cause some dissent on the part of some of our 
readers . None the less , we advise that it be read carefully . There is no doubt that 
good men are nowadays—and doubtless with good motives—misreporting facts of various 
sciences in the interests of some theological propaganda . It is useless to argue with a 
man obsessed with any peculiar doctrine , but there are plenty of fair-minded men who 
really want to get at the facts rather than corroborations of their own opinions . To these 
men we particularly recommend Dr. Richardson’s article . It will at least show them 
that caution is necessary in handling any scientific statement. 


Perhaps next to the study of the 
Bible itself in the original languages 
there is no more important study for the 
earnest student than that of biblical 
archaeology. A dead world with its 
life and literature and religion has been 
raised to life during the past hundred 
years, and we can see, as never before, 
the world in which Israel lived and 
which helped to mold her life and 
thought. 

From mounds and graves innumer¬ 
able objects have been recovered and 
stored in the museums of the world, and 
we are now able to see the whole of that 
ancient world almost as well as the men 
of that old world saw it. In fact, we 
can see what they could not see. We 
can see the history behind them and can 
trace out the influences which played 
such a great part in their life. Little 
did men dream what was to be given to 
this world when Claudius James Rich, 
in 1811, found the inscribed bricks on 


the site of the ancient Babylon. Into 
the story of the excavations I cannot 
go at this time and must refer the reader 
to the published accounts where he can 
follow the story in all its details.* 

My purpose at this time is to exam¬ 
ine the use made of these remarkable 
finds by certain scholars in the interests 
of a belated theory of the Scriptures. 
So much has been given to the world 
that it is to be regretted that scholars 
will bring into contempt a noble science 
through timidity and excessive con¬ 
servatism. But this is being done 
almost weekly. 

It seems impossible, or well-nigh 
impossible, for certain modem men, as 
it was for those “of old time, ,, to see 
the value of the other man’s standpoint. 
Centuries ago Naaman asked the ques¬ 
tion: “Are not Abana and Pharpar, 
the rivers of Damascus, better than all 
the waters of Israel?” It was natural 
to ask this. Why should any Israelite 


z In Roger’s History of Babylonia and Assyria is to be found a detailed account of both the 
recovery and the decipherment of the Assyrian monuments. See also Explorations in Bible Lands 
during the igth Century , edited by Hilprecht. The student will also read the works issued by the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, the Palestine Exploration Fund, and the Egypt Exploration Fund, 
to mention only a few. 
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presume to say that his river was the best 
river in the world ? Was not the prophet 
carried away with his patriotism? A 
man’s river is, of necessity, the best 
in the world to himself, at least he often 
thinks so. And so only too often a man 
gets the idea that his opinion, like his 
river, is the best in the world. How 
easy to believe that the theory of the 
other man is wrong and baseless! How 
difficult to examine it fairly, especially 
if we are opposed to it! Yet if we can¬ 
not examine it fairly we ought not to 
take up the pen. 

And yet such seems to be the attitude 
of a number of writers whose standpoint 
is that of the over-conservative in 
matters of biblical criticism. No doubt 
they are absolutely honest according to 
their light. We admire their efforts in 
defense of traditionalism as we find it 
still current in many quarters. But 
have they availed themselves of all 
possible light ? Are they not too fearful 
for the ark of God? Have they care¬ 
fully studied the works they set them¬ 
selves to criticize, or are they content to 
accept the reviews of some prejudiced 
reviewers ? That this latter is the case 
we know only too well in many instances. 
That they have not accepted all possible 
light is evident, and at times they ad¬ 
mit that they have been unduly carried 
away. That they do not know at first 
hand the works they criticize is incon¬ 
ceivable when one thinks of the position 
they occupy. Only one alternative is 
left: a false patriotism for the realms of 
traditionalism has so dominated them 


that they cannot see the value of the 
river of the other man. 

After reading over a number of 
articles and books of a biblical and 
archaeological nature of late, particu¬ 
larly two well-known religious maga¬ 
zines, I have been amazed to find a 
method of argument used against higher 
criticism in which archaeology has been 
made to witness against those things 
which it does not oppose when looked 
to for a plain unbiased history. Archae¬ 
ology is not the perjurer. It is because 
of this garbling that I have been led to 
write the present article in the interests 
of honesty in dealing with archaeological 
facts. 

The main thesis is summed up in the 
words of the principal exponent of the 
writings I have mentioned: 1 “And what 
is more striking than anything else is 
that during all the sixty years of archae¬ 
ological research not a single discovery 
has been made which goes to support 
the fundamental principles and positions 
of the higher criticism, while discovery 
after discovery has been made to prove 
the truth of the traditional view of the 
Bible.” Yet another writer who at 
present has the popular ear writes: 
“When we come to look more closely 
at the details of archaeological testi¬ 
mony the historical setting thus afforded 
for the events of the Bible narrative is 
seen to be exactly in harmony with the 
narrative.” “The recent testimony of 
archaeology to the Scriptures, like all 
such testimony that has gone before, is 
definitely and uniformly favorable to the 


1 For many reasons I think it better not to name either writer or journal or book. Such cita¬ 
tion has a tendency to make the article too personal. It is a condition against which I raise an 
objection, and because of the condition I will omit names of those I criticize. Perhaps some will 
criticize me for this, but I am certain that the majority of readers will understand my purpose. 
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Scriptures at their face value, and not 
the Scriptures as reconstructed by 
criticism. ,, 

It is only fair to both these writers 
to say that they direct all their criticisms 
against a theory, or theories, which the 
vast majority of critics worthy the name 
have long since left behind. Letting 
this pass, however, I do not quite under¬ 
stand what the first writer means when 
he tells us that “discovery after dis¬ 
covery has been made to prove the 
traditional view of the Bible.” I do, 
however, understand that more than 
once, as I hope to show, the archaeologi¬ 
cal facts have been so garbled that they 
have been “made to prove” what they 
strongly contradicted when left to tell 
their own story. By this I mean that 
these writers, in spite of their theme, 
have been led to misstate facts in the 
interests of a theory. 

Let us examine a few details that 
have appeared in certain religious week¬ 
lies during the last few months. Here 
is an article entitled “Making Israel’s 
Sacred Tent.” A foreword informs us 
that “the bold claim of the destructive 
critics of the Bible is that no such 
tabernacle as Exodus records was erected 
in the wilderness, since the Jews could 
not have secured the materials for its 
building. How such a claim stands the 
test of the present fact is clearly shown” 
by the writer, the article being a reprint 
from a volume from his pen. 

We do not ask who the destructive 
critics are. We will not ask the serious 
student to read the account of the 
tabernacle in Exod., chaps. 25-30, or 
Num., chap. 7, in the light of what he 
knows of the geography of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula (where, according to all these 


writers the exodus took place), or even 
in the light of Num. 3:6 f.; 7:8, for such 
a study will perhaps lead to troublesome 
questions for the conservative position 
defended by these writers. I ask that 
he pay attention to the “present facts” 
brought against the “destructive critics” 
to prove the truthfulness of ancient 
story. What are these present facts? 
We are told that there may have been 
such a tent, for “Egyptians have in all 
ages been famous tent-makers.” The 
connection between Egyptian tent- 
makers and an Israelitish tabernacle is 
not very plain to us, but this is the first 
part of the evidence. Then the events 
regarding the tabernacle must have 
taken place because “the shittim wood, 
out of which the boards, tables, etc., 
were formed, is the only wood suitable 
for such purposes to be found in Sinai.” 
No difficulty was experienced in the pro¬ 
curing of copper, for “copper was being 
mined by the Egyptians at Wady Nasb 
above the Wady Baba before and after 
the exodus.” But where is the con¬ 
nection? we ask. Did the Egyptians 
allow these escaped slaves to take all 
the copper they needed from the mines, 
while they themselves worked for it? 
Is it at all likely that the Egyptians 
would mine it for them ? Did the 
Israelites work theirown mines in the very 
face of the Egyptian government? If 
not, where did they get it, and how? 
Were they even near the copper mines ? 
In spite of the many arguments brought 
forward for the journey down to Jebel 
Musa, we cannot yet accept the evidence. 

No difficulty would be experienced 
in the procuring of “badger skins” 
(A.V.), “seal skins” (R.V.), translated 
“porpoise skins” by our writer, for 
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“the porpoise is found in great numbers 
up and down the Gulf of Akabah.” 
“ There would not have been the slightest 
difficulty in procuring enough of these 
dolphin skins to make such a covering 
as was required for the tabernacle.” 
But did the Israelites have such a love 
for the water at any time that they 
would go dolphin-hunting ? If not, 
how did they get the skins? Can we 
assume an arrangement with the Egypt¬ 
ian government ? 

Still further, the question is asked: 
“Why may not Bezaleel have been one 
of the school-trained artists who were 
employed and encouraged by Queen 
Hatshepsut ? ” I would answer: Be¬ 
cause he was too young by a few gener¬ 
ations at least to have been alive and 
encouraged by a queen who was dead 
long before Bezaleel was bom, if we can 
accept the chronology practically proved 
for the date of the exodus. According 
to the vast majority of scholars it took 
place under Merenptah ca. 1215 b.c., 
while Queen Hatshepsut lived ca. 1550 
B.C. 

But apart from this, have we any 
warrant for reading present-day expe¬ 
riences of travelers back into the exodus 
story, no matter how useful such expe¬ 
riences may be for the purpose of 
illustration? This is where so many 
writers fail, in that they do not distin¬ 
guish between “illustration” and “con¬ 
firmation,” two vastly different matters. 
Would it not be well to prove first of all, 
if that is possible, that the events re¬ 
corded in the exodus story actually took 
place in the Sinaitic Peninsula and 
before the traditional Sinai ? To argue 
that leather must have been common in 
the exodus because we see it today made 


up into sandals for the camel-drivers in 
the Peninsula does not prove anything 
for the story, in spite of the argument 
put forth. 

What critics maintain is, not that a 
tent, or tabernacle, was impossible at 
that time, but that such a tent as is 
described in the exodus story is impossi¬ 
ble when we take into account the geo¬ 
graphical and other conditions of the 
Peninsula as it then was and is now. 
Space again forbids discussion, but if 
the reader will read carefully the volume 
Exodus , by Dr. Driver in the “Cam¬ 
bridge Bible Series,” he will see what 
can be said upon this matter by a leading 
biblical scholar who is at the same time 
a keen archaeologist. After this notice, 
and after the matter given by Driver, 

I feel that the first writer has simply 
misstated the case when he says that 
“discovery after discovery has been 
made to prove the truth of the tradi¬ 
tional view of the Bible.” The fact is, 
that in this case, at least, archaeology 
has wonderfully vindicated the con¬ 
clusions of higher criticism as those 
conclusions are given today. 

Yet another writer gives us an article 
entitled “Testing Old Testament Criti¬ 
cism for Ourselves.” In the early part 
of the article some admirable things are 
said for which we thank the writer. In 
the latter part of the article the writer 
discusses the critical views regarding 
the Book of Deuteronomy. The whole 
argument against the critical view of 

II Kings, chap. 22, is the fact that 
Dr. Naville “has called attention to the 
fact that law-books were deposited in 
the temples at their erection, and often 
found when the buildings were repaired.” 
We admire Naville for the splendid 
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work he has done, and we can take this 
opportunity of saying how much we 
owe to his kindness. We recognize in 
him one of the leaders of Egyptological 
science, and we also recognize the neces¬ 
sity of listening carefully to all he has 
to say on archaeological matters. But 
“The Discovery of the Law-Book under 
King Josiah” has dealt with only a few 
of the problems in connection with 
Deuteronomy. There is a great differ¬ 
ence between the stability of lapis 
lazuli, the material on which the law¬ 
book of Khnum was written, and the 
parchment of the Book of the Law found 
by Hilkiah. Neither will the soil of 
Palestine preserve parchment as will the 
dry sands of Egypt. It is not a question 
of custom in Egypt or Palestine in this 
case. What does Deuteronomy say of 
its origin, and what water-marks can 
be seen in the document when held to the 
light? The law-book of Khnum is an 
illustration, not a confirmation. Egypt 
is not Palestine, neither was Solomon an 
Egyptian king. 

To appeal “to what the Jews have 
always believed” regarding the Canon 
and its religious history is to appeal to 
a peculiar witness. What have they 
always believed regarding either? If 
they believe at the present time (and 
few educated rabbis do) that Moses 
wrote all the Pentateuch, and David 
wrote all the Psalms, and Solomon 
all the Proverbs and the Song and 
Ecclesiastes, does that settle the 
question of authorship? Would any 
such modem opinion be accepted for 
any other ancient writings ? Why 
should a theory be right when held 
by Jews and wrong when held by 
Gentiles? 


Even if psalms were written during 
the days of David, it would not prove 
that David wrote any, and particularly 
the five books of the Psalms of our 
Bible. If it could be proved that all the 
nations around Israel had codes of laws 
as elaborate as the Code of Hammurabi, 
that would not prove that Moses wrote 
the laws traditionally ascribed to him, 
let alone the whole Pentateuch. 

So far we have not seen any evidence 
for the sweeping statement that “dis¬ 
covery after discovery has been made 
to prove the traditional view of the 
Bible.” One writer in this particular 
number tremblingly admits that at times 
archaeology proves the correctness of 
the critical conclusion. There are times 
when archaeology, like Balaam, blesses 
what we would have it curse. 

To come to another number we find 
an article entitled “Why Archaeologists 
Distrust the Higher Criticism.” 

An objection can be legitimately 
raised against the title of this article, 
for there are some of the world’s greatest 
archaeologists who are, at the same time, 
leading critics. Such a title is likely 
to mislead the average reader in that 
he goes away with the idea that the 
archaeologists and the critics are sworn 
enemies. The critics dealt with in this 
article are not the leaders in criticism. 
This, however, we will overlook in spite 
of its unfairness. Let us examine the 
article. 

The double narrative of the Flood- 
story is denied because “the Babylonian 
account gives long portions of a story 
of the Flood in which the peculiar char¬ 
acteristics of both of the supposed 
authors are found ages before the earliest, 
b.c. 850.” This is almost like another 
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appeal to Balaam. I wish that the 
writer had had space for the Genesis 
story side by side with the Chaldean, 
and that the Genesis chapter had been 
thoroughly examined in detail. If the 
reader will read the authority appealed 
to 1 for the article, he may be led to a 
different conclusion from that of the 
writer. Does either of these scholars 
wish us to believe that the Genesis story 
is simply the Babylonian story dressed 
up in a Hebrew garb ? In such a case, 
this would support the critical con¬ 
clusion, for Sayce tells us that “in its 
present form it [the Babylonian account] 
gives evidence of being a combination of 
at least two earlier poems on the sub¬ 
ject.” 2 If they do not wish us so to 
believe, what bearing has the Baby¬ 
lonian story upon the arguments of the 
critics? 

Let us examine the archaeological 
evidence against the critical views of 
Gen., chap. 14. 3 

We are informed that the “Chedor- 
laomer tablets have been found, and now 
it is recognized on every hand that the 
kings mentioned in this chapter are 
historical, and that the story is true to 
life.” 

Before dealing with this article it 
will be well to notice other articles bear¬ 
ing on the same chapter. In an article 
entitled “Archaeology and the Bible” 
we read this: “Critics of the advanced 
school have maintained that one result 
of modem scholarship is the determi¬ 
nation that the patriarchs are not his¬ 
torical. .... Archaeology, however, 


has come to the rescue, and has upset the 
theorists. The spade of the excavator 
and skill of the decipherer have brought 
so much light to bear upon the subject 
that these critics have been compelled 
frequently to modify or change their 
position.” The only conclusion we can 
reach after this opening statement is that 
evidence of the patriarchs has actually 
been discovered. Let us dogmatically 
state that no such evidence has yet been 
discovered. This we see when we read 
through this article, for all the evidence 
that this writer gives to prove that the 
patriarchs existed is that an inscription 
by Arioch has been discovered. After 
this we read: “Suffice it to say . . . . 
that every atom of archaeological evi¬ 
dence that can be brought to bear upon 
the subject [the historicity of the pa¬ 
triarchs] corroborates the view that the 
patriarchs are historical.” I venture to 
say that a statement wider of the mark 
has not been made for a long time in the 
literature of archaeology. Dr. Driver 
states the whole truth when he says: 
“Formerly the world in which the 
patriarchs moved seemed to be almost 
empty; now we see it filled with em¬ 
bassies, armies, busy cities, and long lines 
of traders passing to and fro between one 
centre of civilization and another; but 
amid all that crowded life we peer in 
vain for any trace of the fathers of the 
Hebrews; we listen in vain for any 
mention of their names; this is the 
whole change archaeology has wrought: 
it has given us a background and an 
atmosphere for the stories in Genesis; 


z Sayce, The Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 

9 Ibid., p. 113. 

a1 have dealt with this chapter in another connection. See “A Plea for Unprejudiced His¬ 
torical Biblical Study,” Biblical World , March, 1915. 
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it is unable to recall or certify their 
heroes.” 

What if the names of Chedorlaomer 
and Arioch have been discovered (and 
the question is still worth asking: Have 
they been discovered ?), does that prove 
that the story in Gen., chap. 14, is cor¬ 
rect ? Granting that Chedorlaomer was 
an Elamite king, does that prove that 
he made an expedition into the south of 
Canaan and captured Lot ? The tablets 
are an illustration, not a confirmation. 
A writer in the Open Court 1 is not so 
dogmatic as the last writer. He tells 
us that the Arioch who wrote the in¬ 
scription dealt with in his article “was 
probably the Arioch of the story of the 
Bible,” though we gather that he accepts 
the historicity of the story of Gen., chap. 
14, from the title of the article. 

A few questions at this point are in 
order regarding this matter. Have tab¬ 
lets of Chedorlaomer and Arioch and 
Amraphel been found? Granting that 
they have, is it “a fact that the kings in 
this chapter are historical”? If they 
are historical, does this prove that 
Abraham with a few hundred servants 
warred with them and overthrew them 
and recaptured Lot? 

We know that tablets have been dis¬ 
covered on which appear the name of one 
Kudur-Laghghamar, who, by some phi¬ 
lologists, has been identified with the 
Chedorlaomer of Gen., chap. 14. But 
is he the same person ? Is Hammurabi 
the same person as the Amraphel of this 
chapter? So scholars have gone on 
repeating, and I fear that they have 
repeated because it seemed to furnish 
a proof for the historicity of the chapter. 
I know a very advanced critic who has 

s September, 1914. 


been roundly abused because of the 
peculiarity of his philological arguments 
in support of a still more peculiar theory. 
But I have also heard a proverb regard¬ 
ing those who live in glass houses. 

Let me add, however, that I am will¬ 
ing to accept the identifications, though, 
as Petrie has written: “He [Amraphel] 
has been otherwise identified with Amar- 
pal, the father of Khammurabi.” 2 But 
to return. To identify Kudur-Lagh¬ 
ghamar with Chedorlaomer and Ham¬ 
murabi with Amraphel is to sacrifice 
every date held by the traditionalists 
and critics alike for the patriarchal 
period. The date of Hammurabi is 
now established as 2123-2081 b.c. 
Then how could the patriarch Abraham 
have anything to do with this king if 
there is the slightest approach to accuracy 
in the references bearing on the patri¬ 
archs ? Allowing even one hundred and 
forty years for the three generations 
between Jacob and Moses, what have 
we? According to Gen. 47:9, Jacob 
told Pharaoh that he had lived one 
hundred and thirty years. He was bom 
when his father was sixty years of age 
(Gen. 25:26). Abraham was one hun¬ 
dred years old when Isaac was bom 
(Gen. 21:5), and was seventy-five when 
he left Haran (Gen. 12:4). Now adding 
these together, with the seventeen years 
Jacob lived in Egypt (Gen. 47:28) we 
have 140+17+130+60, making a total 
of 347 years from the exodus back to the 
birth of Isaac. According to the ma¬ 
jority of competent scholars the exodus 
took place under Merenptah ca. 1215 
b.c. (I still hold this in the face of 
many interpretations of the Israelite 
stele of Merenptah* I believe that Dr. 

a Egypt and Israel, p. 17. 
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Cobem has given us the solution when 
he argues that the Israelites were robbed 
at Kadesh.) Adding to this 1215 the 
347 already reached, we have the date 
1562 b.c. for the birth of Isaac. A few 
years only can be allowed for the sup¬ 
posed skirmish with Amraphel, say ten, 
and we reach a date ca. 1572 b.c. for the 
skirmish of Gen., chap. 14. I do not 
say that the figures are absolutely correct, 
but I do contend that the traditionalists 
must give up either the identification of 
Amraphel with Hammurabi, or the 
historicity of Gen., chap. 14. That we 
cannot give up the former is declared 
by practically all scholars today. That 
the historicity is being given up is one of 
the most patent facts among historians 
whether secular or biblical. What then 
becomes of the statement that this 
chapter is “true to life”? In what way 
has it been proved, to quote again the 
words of the writer mentioned, that 
“every atom of archaeological evidence 
that can be brought to bear upon the 
subject corroborates the view that the 
patriarchs are historical ” ? I may again 
quote the cautious words of Dr. Driver 
when he says: “The expedition de¬ 
scribed may in outline be historical; but 
improbabilities attach to many of the 
details: and though the four names in 
vs. 1 correspond, more or less exactly, 
with those of kings (ca. b.c. 2100) which 
have been discovered in the inscriptions, 
there is at present (June, 1909) no 
monumental corroboration of any part 
of the following narrative.” 1 

What was true in 1909 is still true in 
1915. What Dr. Peters wrote in 1901* 


could truthfully be written this year. 
“We have no record of this invasion, or 
of such a defeat of the Elamites and 
Babylonians, or of the name of Abraham, 
or of the names of the kings and cities 
of the Jordan valley mentioned in Gene¬ 
sis XIV.” 

Much is made of the finding of the 
name of Sargon, and we are told “it was 
not surprising that the question was 
raised as to whether any such person as 
Sargon existed.” A number of conser¬ 
vative writers imply that the deniers 
were higher critics. To this Dr. Driver 
replies: “Certainly none of the leading 
critics of the previous decades questioned 
his existence: Eichom, Gesenius, Hitzig, 
Ewald, and Knobel all rightly divined 
that he was a king who reigned between 
Shalmaneser and Sennacherib.” 3 

One could make the same criticism 
of a popular, but very biased, book 
written by one of the leading English 
conservative Assyriologists. Here we 
find a radical misstating of the con¬ 
clusions of the higher criticism. In the 
first chapter we are told that “the cam¬ 
paign of Chedorlaomer and his allies 
has proved to be no myth or fiction, but 
sober fact; the very names of the kings 
who took part in it have been recovered, 
and we know that the political situation 
presupposed by the narrative corre¬ 
sponds exactly with the actual require¬ 
ments of history. It was the critic who 
was mistaken, and not the writer in 
Genesis.” Yet again we are told: 
“Wherever archaeology has been able 
to test the negative conclusions of 
criticism, they have dissolved like a 


* Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament , p. 15 (1912). 

* The Old Testament and the New Scholarship , p. 248. 

* Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament , p. xxi. 
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bubble in the air.” I fear this writer 
has forgotten a criticism he made some 
years ago regarding the Book of Daniel. 
Because he has the popular ear I must 
needs show how differently he can write 
on another occasion. In this second 
work we read: “Our examination of the 
fifth chapter of the Book of Daniel has 
led to a very definite result. The same 
monumental evidence which has vindi¬ 
cated the historical accuracy of the 
scriptural narrative in other places has 
pronounced against it.” And yet again: 
“In the eyes of the Assyriologist the use 
of the word Kasdim in the Book of 
Daniel would alone be sufficient to indi¬ 
cate the date of the work with unerring 
accuracy.” What is the date? The 
time of Daniel? Any period of the 
exile? Not so. “We are transported 
to a period later than that of Alexander 
the Great.” What then becomes of the 
traditional authorship ? And what be¬ 
comes of the quotation I made pre¬ 
viously ? 

In another chapter we have the well- 
worn argument against the critics based 
upon an alleged critical hypothesis that 
writing was unknown before the days of 
Moses. This is not an issue today as the 
writer must know and was not at any 
time a really vital issue. Criticism does 
not say that Moses could not have 
written, but it does say, and prove, that 
he could not have written the Pentateuch 
as we have it today. 

In the third chapter we are told that 
Gen., chap. 14, “must have been derived 
from a Babylonian document,” but no 
proof is as yet forthcoming. We are 
told also that the Babylonian story of 
the Deluge “was composed in the age 
of Abraham,” another unwarranted as¬ 


sertion without a shadow of proof. We 
are still further informed that “the 
biblical writer must have had the 
Babylonian version before him—if not 
in its literary form, at all events in some 
shape or other.” But when did the 
biblical writer write the Deluge story? 
How did he obtain the Babylonian 
story? Until the writer has answered 
these questions it is beside the mark to 
speak of “the critical theory” as “only 
a philological mirage.” 

The whole of chap, iv is given up to the 
story of Gen., chap. 14, but seeing that 
nothing is stated but what we have 
already dealt with we can refer back to 
that discussion. 

Chap, v deals with the code of Ham¬ 
murabi, and we are given to understand 
that this code has forever shattered the 
conclusions of criticism, now that we 
know that writing and laws were in 
existence a thousand years before Moses. 
Let me in closing this section quote the 
writer: “We may sum up the results of 
the latest discovery in Assyriology. 
It has forever shattered the ‘ critical 9 
theory which would put the Prophets 
before the Law, it has thrown light on 
the form and character of the Mosaic 
code, and it has indirectly vindicated 
the historical character of the narratives 
of Genesis. If such are the results of a 
single discovery, what may we not expect 
when the buried libraries of Babylonia 
have been more fully excavated, and 
their contents copied and read?” And 
as we close we ask ourselves: “What is 
there in this volume to prove the state¬ 
ments made?” There are numerous 
illustrations, but I fail to find one con¬ 
firmation which in anywise discounts the 
critical view. 
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I admit that there has been a falling 
short on the other side. The pan- 
Babylonians have been as much at fault 
from their side as ever the traditional¬ 
ists have been from theirs. The excite¬ 
ment caused by Professor Delitzsch 
when he gave his famous lectures on 
Babel and Bible has subsided and we 
see now that he was led to exaggerate 
unduly certain archaeological facts in 
the interests of a theory. With Pro¬ 
fessor Delitzsch we can rightly class 
the late Professor Winckler, as well as 
Zimmem and Jensen, who would have 
us believe that practically every He¬ 
brew belief, rite, custom, and law is of 
Babylonian origin. The great work of 
Dr. Alfred Jeremias, The Old Testament 
in the Light of the Ancient Orient , while 
allowing for the originality of the sub¬ 
stance of the biblical accounts, yet 
contends for the Babylonian origin in 
form. By some Jeremias has been 
regarded as a very bulwark of tradi¬ 
tionalism, but surely his astral theory 
will no more help traditionalism than 
the views dealt with previously will 
banish criticism. 

Space forbids an examination of these 
later writers and the views of their 
opponents who are equally under the 
influence of one-sided theories. But I 
must express my regret that scholars 
should so allow themselves to be carried 
away by their own theories. To go 
back to what was said above: One of the 
great masters in the field of Old Testa¬ 
ment criticism, after years of the most, 
thorough research, and after as close 
an examination of the facts of archae¬ 
ology as any other scholar I know, has 
stated plainly that “The attempt to 


refute the conclusions of criticism by 
means of archaeology has signally failed. 
The archaeological discoveries of recent 
years have indeed been of singular inter¬ 
est and value: they have thrown a flood 
of light, sometimes as surprising as it 
was unexpected, upon many a previously 
dark and unknown region of antiquity. 
But, in spite of the ingenious hypotheses 
which have been framed to prove the 
contrary, they have revealed nothing 
which is in conflict with the generally 
accepted conclusions of critics.” 1 

Other scholars, equally devout and 
scholarly, have made similar statements. 
Their statements, however, have not 
come so prominently before the public 
as have the statements made by the 
writers of the traditionalist school, for, 
in spite of all our boasted liberty and 
enlightenment and love for search of 
truth and freedom of mind, we are 
scarcely able to examine the works of 
those we know are not in agreement 
with us. Not only this, but we also 
know how hard it is to get an article 
printed in the average religious journal 
when it disagrees with the conclusions 
of some well-known conservative scholar. 
Because their statements seem to lend 
a wonderful support to traditionalist 
views, they must be left unchallenged, 
and to challenge them is to be classed 
at once as a “rationalist,” and “unbe¬ 
lieving critic,” a “disturber of faith in 
the Word of God.” 

This is what I mean by “The Abuse of 
Biblical Archaeology.” The uninitiated 
are in danger today of being carried 
away by the accounts of discoveries 
recorded in such articles as have been 
coming before us of late. Such articles 


* Introduction to the Literature of the Old Testament , p. xviii. 
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have not, in any single case I have seen, 
proved that “the traditional view of the 
Bible” is “the only correct view” as 
opposed to the critical view. 

They have illustrated certain things 
in the biblical record, for which I am 
grateful, but at the same time I remem¬ 
ber that illustration is not necessarily 
confirmation. Why, then, not use these 
discoveries for illustrating the biblical 
story instead of perverting them to an 
illegitimate and useless end ? Truth is 
not served by such methods no matter 
what the motive is. Apologetics are 
very good and necessary, but when we 
have to apologize for our apologetics we 
need to consider where we stand. It is 
a commonplace that methods of argu¬ 
ment are used in the “reconciling” of 
Scripture such as men would blush at 
if found using them for any other matter. 
I have before me seven articles by 
seven well-known and venerable church 
scholars and I confess that I have been 
ashamed to lend them to the young men 
of my church for fear they will think 
I am poorly off for argument. Why 
should this be the method employed? 
Is it not the outcome of a theory of the 
origin of Scripture which we can rightly 
afford to leave behind today? Surely 
the time has come when we can drop 
without loss the theory of the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible. Argue as we 
will, the Bible has its human side, and 
what is human is fallible. The past is 
not the present, and neither is the West 
the East. Did the Bible make a claim 
to being a strictly historical record of 
events, then we should have to defend 
it perhaps, and to reconcile the 
discrepancies. It does not, however, 
make such a claim, and to force such 


a claim on it is to be unfair to the 
Bible. 

I have tried to be absolutely fair with 
the writers and with the articles they 
have written. The criticisms I have 
made were only recorded when I had 
heard these articles quoted in Bible 
classes as authoritative statements made 
by leading biblical scholars. It is at 
times disconcerting to be told in the 
class by some student that Professor 
So-and-So has discovered such and such 
a thing or monument and that these 
prove such and such chapters to be 
absolutely correct in detail when I know 
that Professor So-and-So has not dis¬ 
covered any such thing or monument. 
To tell the student this is to shake his 
faith both in the scholarship and in the 
truthfulness of Professor So-and-So, 
and often to cause him to put aside the 
paper or journal from which he gained 
his inaccurate information, a pity 
indeed, for these papers and journals 
are very useful in their place. 

I value the work these scholars 
have accomplished for the illumination 
of the dark places of the Bible, but I 
regret the fact that an overemphasis 
of traditionalism has led them to believe 
that illumination meant confirmation. 
Archaeology is valuable and we need 
to get the Bible student to make a more 
thorough study of this fascinating sub¬ 
ject. We shall fail, however, if we 
allow him to get the idea that it can be 
twisted out of shape when support of 
some particular theory is required. 
Let us be absolutely honest with all the 
findings of the archaeologists. The 
Bible does not need its aid “to prove 
its truthfulness.” Faith ought to rest 
on something more substantial than 
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a cuneiform tablet or a flimsy sheet of 
papyrus, yea, on something more sub¬ 
stantial even than a diorite monument. 
Archaeology is one of the most important 
of studies. While it does not give the 
confirmations so often claimed for it, 
it does give a wonderful illumination 
and illustration. Who, having studied 
in the galleries of an institution such 
as the British Museum, does not feel 
that the past is as real as the present? 
As he stands face to face with the monu¬ 
ments of kings of that old time, and as 
he reads their texts, he finds himself 
turning with a new feeling to that great 


classic of the Semitic race—the Old 
Testament. I have dealt only with the 
Old Testament. The same could be 
written regarding the New Testament 
were there time and space. New light 
from the ancient East is continually 
breaking. Let us accept it for the 
illumination of the Book which means 
so much to the race. 

(For model archaeological articles 
I would urge the close study of the 
articles by Dr. Paton appearing in the 
Biblical World for 1915. These articles 
are bound to affect a radical change in the 
future writing of archaeological articles.) 


RELIGIOUS LIFE AT VASSAR 


WILLIAM BANCROFT HILL, D.D. 
Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, New York 


Henry Noble MacCracken, the new 
president of Vassar College, is a layman 
and a Congregationalist. This will sur¬ 
prise those who have accepted without 
question the oft-repeated statement 
that Vassar is a Baptist college and 
that its head must be a Baptist clergy¬ 
man. The only basis for such a state¬ 
ment is the fact that Matthew Vassar 
himself was a Baptist and the former 
presidents have been Baptist clergymen. 
But Matthew Vassar was much broader 
minded than most men of his generation 
in his views, not only of woman’s educa¬ 
tion, but also of denominationalism. 
He never identified Christianity with 
his own special sect or sought to make 
his college a Baptist institution. On 


the contrary, at the first meeting of the 
Trustees he expressly stated his wish 
that “all sectarian influences should be 
carefully excluded, but that the training 
of our students should never be intrusted 
to the skeptical, the irreligious, or the 
immoral.” Of the original Board of 
Trustees, which he selected, a majority 
were Baptists, and the same is true 
today; but this is not a requirement of 
the charter. And in the selection of 
teachers, past and present, the wish of 
the Founder has been faithfully observed. 
The students come from homes of every 
variety of religious faith and are accepted 
without question as to creed; but the 
aim of those who have the college life in 
charge is to make it distinctly Christian. 
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A beautiful chapel, the gift of two 
alumnae, is in daily use for a simple 
but dignified service of Scripture, hymn, 
and prayer. This is held at the some¬ 
what unusual hour of seven in the even¬ 
ing, and attendance upon it is required 
of all students, except the very few who 
happen to reside off the college campus. 
Coming as it does after the rush of the 
day’s work is ended, and before the study 
and engagements of the evening begin, 
the service is free from distractions, and 
always impresses the visitors with its 
devotional atmosphere. No group of a 
thousand students could be expected to 
attend any compulsory daily service with¬ 
out some murmurings; but the chapel 
service is by the great majority felt to 
be a helpful part of their college life. 

On Sunday morning at eleven a 
preaching service, upon which also 
attendance is required, is held each week, 
except the first week in the month, when 
students are at liberty to attend any 
church of their preference in the city 
of Poughkeepsie. The college preachers 
are selected from the ablest divines of 
the various Protestant denominations. 
They find themselves confronted with 
an audience of alert minds, quick to 
respond to earnest appeals, appreciative 
of vigorous thought, keen in their per¬ 
ception of the incongruous or ludicrous 
(as the preacher who took for his theme 
“Fishers of Men” discovered), and 
unsparing in their condemnation of a 
sermon that has no vital message. 
Clergymen who have had much experi¬ 
ence with college audiences usually 
declare that the line between success 
and failure is much more distinct in 
preaching a sermon to young women 
than to young men. 


For the early part of Sunday evening 
there is offered to those who enjoy it— 
and this is a large portion of the stu¬ 
dents—an organ recital in the chapel. 
This is followed by an informal service— 
likewise optional—in Assembly Hall, 
where the president or a teacher gives 
a brief practical talk on some religious 
theme, and others take part at will. 
President Taylor always valued this 
service very highly as the time when he 
came in closest touch with the deepest 
life of the students; and President Mac- 
Cracken will doubtless find it offering 
him a similar opportunity. Occasionally 
this is varied by an address from some 
able speaker. 

Unlike Wellesley, Smith, and most 
women’s colleges, Vassar never has had 
any required Bible-study in its curric¬ 
ulum. For many years it had simply 
a course of Sunday evening lectures by 
eminent scholars on portions of the 
Bible. The final decision to place 
Bible-study in the curriculum arose 
from a request of the students them¬ 
selves, who wanted to pursue that study 
under the same conditions and with the 
same credit as other studies. Accord¬ 
ingly, a series of elective courses has 
since that time been offered, covering 
the Old and New .Testament, the history 
of religions,and Christian evidences; and 
these count for a degree exactly as other 
electives. In past years it has been the 
rule that nearly 50 per cent of the 
graduating class have taken, at some 
time during their course, at least one 
of these electives, and many have taken 
several. Further opportunities for 
Bible-study are afforded in classes 
organized by the Christian Association, 
and conducted as extra-curriculum work 
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by some of the teachers or the older 
students. Similar classes are in like 
manner organized for mission topics. 

The Christian Association has never 
connected itself with the Y.W.C.A. 
national organization, because the latter 
insists that its active members must be 
members of some evangelical church, 
while the Vassar Association is open 
to all who are in sympathy with Chris¬ 
tian work. A large proportion—prac¬ 
tically all—of the students belong to it; 
and the Senior who is elected its presi¬ 
dent holds one of the most responsible 
positions in the student body. The 
Association maintains meetings of vari¬ 
ous sorts to help the spiritual life of the 
college; it takes an active part in the 
religious and philanthropic work of 
Poughkeepsie; and it extends its sym¬ 
pathies and financial aid to work of 
the same character in a wider world. 
For example, its plans this year include 
the support of a public health nurse 
in the rural districts of the county in 
which the college is located, and also 
maintenance of a professorship for the 
education of women in China at the 
Canton Christian College. 

The great religious problem in every 
college is the same—to prevent the 
student from putting away religion 


when, in the process of development, 
he puts away childish things. The faith 
that he brought to college is the faith 
of his childhood—simple, unchallenged, 
and suited to the life of the home. In 
college he finds himself in a new world 
of thought where his most cherished 
convictions seem inadequate or errone¬ 
ous, and he must either enlarge and 
deepen his faith or else abandon it. It 
is exactly the same experience that 
awaits youth everywhere; but in college 
the safeguards of the home, the family 
church, and the familiar community 
life are lacking. It speaks well for 
college influences that the proportion 
of students who drift into skepticism 
and are alienated from the church is 
certainly no greater than of young 
persons elsewhere, and perhaps is less. 
The religious life in different colleges, as 
in different communities, depends mainly 
upon the character of those men and 
women who are leaders in thought and 
activities. In Vassar it has always 
been true that these leaders have stood 
pronouncedly for a broad, progressive, 
reverent Christian faith; and those 
who know Dr. MacCracken most inti¬ 
mately are confident that under his 
leadership this record will remain un¬ 
changed. 
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AN ORDINATION AVOWAL 

I believe in a personal God who is the creator and the ruler of the existing 
universe and also the Father of all men, loving, forgiving, just, and powerful. 

I believe in Jesus Christ, the divine son of God, who in his life and teach- 
ing revealed to men who would heed him the highest purposes and nature of 
God. 

I believe in the pervading presence of the Holy Spirit, which is the unfail¬ 
ing source of spiritual enrichment of life. 

I believe in the Bible as a unique and inspiring record of experiences and 
thoughts of men who have lived in dose communion with God. I further 
regard it as one of the indispensable means by which a Christian can perfect 
his life and come nearer to God. 

I believe that the path of ultimate salvation lies in Jesus Christ, and that 
an unwavering loyalty to him is the only safeguard against sin. 

I believe in the possibility and actuality of regenerated lives through the 
working of the spirit of God. 

I believe that the death of Christ has an atoning power for the sins of all 
men who will believe in him. 

To be a Christian I understand to mean to realize God the Father in daily 
life in the way and in the spirit of Jesus and as he taught men. Constant 
communion with God through prayer, therefore, is the essential duty and 
mark of a Christian. 

I believe it to be the mission of every true Christian to help the preaching 
of the gospel in all parts of the world until all men shall believe and adore 
one Lord and Master, Jesus Christ. 

I stand for all the Christian ideals, in their social, moral, and religious 
implications. 

Finally, I believe the Christian church to be an essential and indispens¬ 
able institution for the promotion of the religious and spiritual interests of 
believers. 
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Roman Catholic Priests in the 
European Armies 

In the opinion of some, the great Euro¬ 
pean war may bring about a disruption of 
the Roman Catholic church. In Belgium 
and France there is some bitterness of feel¬ 
ing against the papacy. On the other hand 
the clergy of the Roman church have con¬ 
ducted themselves splendidly and by their 
attitude have regained the affection and 
confidence of their fellow-countrymen. 
The Etudes have published a series of “Im¬ 
pressions de guerre” by an anonymous 
priest. In the May number of that review, 
the writer of “Impressions” tells the story 
of a “ Paques des Alpins” (Easter com¬ 
munion of the Alpine troops). Two soldier 
priests belonging to the ambulance corps 
describe their Easter mass on the Vosges 
mountains. A few hymns in French were 
sung; one of them addressed to the Virgin 
Mary reads thus, “O Virgin, lead to the 
revenge the Alpine soldiers, on the white 
snow, under the black fir trees!” Mass 
was said. There was no time to hear con¬ 
fession, so that the priest gave a general 
absolution and administered the sacred 
host to the soldiers who were present. 
Many of course could not come to the ser¬ 
vice, being kept in the trenches. The 
priests went to them, carrying consecrated 
wafers in a ciborium. Stopping at each 
dug-out they inquired of the men, “How 
many of you will communicate?” The 
men had already taken breakfast; there was 
no time to hear confession; absolution was 
given by the priest, who, standing outside 
the trenches, gave the sacrament to the 
soldiers kneeling in their narrow dug-outs. 
It is needless to say that the “Impressions 
de guerre” ring with the accent of a “holy 
war.” 

In the Ecclesiastical Review for June, 
1915, Father J. M. Toll writes on “The 


Priest in the Austro-Hungarian Army.” 
The Austrian priests, like the Germans, are 
exempt from active military service. Up 
to this date 1,600 priests have been called 
into field service working as chaplains 
whether on the firing-line or in the hospitals. 
Their work is made difficult by the great 
number of languages spoken by the soldiers 
of the dual monarchy. 

Germany is the third great Roman 
Catholic nation involved in the war. In 
the Ecclesiastical Review for February, 1915, 
Dr. F. J. Coeln writes on “The Priest in 
the German Army.” Priests are not com¬ 
pelled to take up active military service in 
Germany. The Roman Catholic soldiers 
are organized in “military parishes,” with 
a bishop and chaplains. The State deter¬ 
mines the minimum of pastoral care to be 
administered to the soldiers. The soldiers 
are confessed twice a year and must attend 
mass at least once a month. In accordance 
with the Prussian spirit, every detail is 
carefully regulated. The military com¬ 
manders are urged to encourage and culti¬ 
vate the singing of religious hymns at divine 
service, because an intelligent congrega¬ 
tional singing is “of the highest importance 
for the ecclesiastical life of the army and of 
the whole population.” 

Christ in the Apocalyptic Light 

In the Interpreter for April, 1915, Dr. A. 
Nairne writes on “The Christ and the 
World.” The apocalyptic view of Jesus 
was a true view on the whole. He was 
reared in a world where thoughts were very 
largely concerned about the Kingdom of 
God: the end was at hand, Zealots and 
“the Quiet in the Land” might alike sup¬ 
pose they understood Jesus when he claimed 
authority to assure them that what they 
dreamed of was imminent. The Christ was 
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indeed a “ stormy and mysterious Person¬ 
age.” We look afresh at the Gospels in the 
apocalyptic light, “ the course of the history, 
the parables, the boldness and the secrecy, 
the changing attitude of the different 
classes of people, the contrast between the 
mystics of Galilee and the imperialists in 
Jerusalem, the crude prejudices, the ambi¬ 
tious significance of eternal apothegms, all 
spring to a sudden harmony—a harmony of 
unmistakably real life.” This view agrees 
both with the latest criticism of the Old 
Testament and the fuller knowledge of the 
New. The modern stress on apocalypticism 
gives us a proper setting for the words of 
Christ in many ways: it shows us that there 
is something heroic in them. When our 
Lord commanded us to love our enemies, 
to turn the other cheek, to lay up treasure 
in heaven, to take no thought for the mor¬ 
row, he was leading his hearers to a very 
marvelous, plain, and heroic love of God 
and man. It is a difficult teaching but 
strong enough if it were generally accepted 
to take away the sin of the world. It 
reminds us of St. Catherine’s vision of the 
love of God: it seemed, she said, as though 
one drop of it would quench the fire of hell. 
The love of Christ was vast and daring, 
partly at least because of his apocalyptic 
conception of the world. 

The Urbanity of Jeans 

Dr. Frank Granger in the Expositor of 
June, 1915, holds that the discourses of 
Jesus as related by St. Mark take us near 
the oral tradition. When we pass from 
Mark to Luke, “we are leaving the free and 
universal words of the Master for the 
stereotyped forms of regular instruction 
.... the voice of authority for the aloof¬ 
ness of the scribes.” We must guard 
against Luke’s tendency toward an altered 
emphasis. Luke is a painter and a teacher 
and for the sake of clearness he deepens the 
main lines of the picture, and the portrait 
suffers. In Luke both the hostility of the 


Pharisees toward Jesus and his condemna¬ 
tion of them are more vivid than in Mark. 
Jesus never condemned the Pharisees as a 
class of hypocrites. The term hypocrisy 
may denote either “pollution” or “pre¬ 
tense, affectation.” Jesus could scarcely 
have frequented the houses of the Pharisees, 
if he had treated them all as “polluted” 
persons. What he condemned in them 
was rather “affectation,” the love of titles, 
of special dress, of the front seats (Matt. 
2 3 : 5~7)> meeting with irony this very gen¬ 
eral—and superficial—fault. Jesus reserved 
his more severe denunciations for the less 
frequent and graver offenses of which the 
lighter offense was the cloak. In his inter¬ 
course with the Pharisees, Jesus did not 
always need to go beyond the gracious ex¬ 
pressions in which his teaching was mainly 
couched. It is a profound truth that the 
laughing attitude toward life shows greater 
wisdom than the attitude of the ascetic 
(cf. Luke 7:35). “Jesus moved among 
men, the kindly but inexorable critic of life 
before whom all pretense shriveled up.” 
The man who is loath to criticize (Matt. 
7:1) and who is ready to make allowance 
(Matt. 6:12) can move freely and without 
danger amid the most varied society. This 
type of character is the only one which ulti¬ 
mately renders possible the permanent 
civilization of the world. It is the gospel 
of the open hand, not of the mailed fist. 

Has Eddy ism Any Abiding Value? 

In the Hibbert Journal for April, 1915, 
Laird Wingate Snell attempts to answer 
this question. Mrs. Eddy’s thought he 
finds rarely coherent: her concepts of 
matter and evil cannot be analyzed because 
they are contradictory. Like the ancient 
Gnostics she dealt not with conceptions but 
with symbols; like them she aims at im¬ 
parting an immediate, esoteric “knowing” 
of God. There are three main facts in that 
system: (1) Christian Science inculcates 
healing suggestion to the extreme possible 
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limit; (2) it inculcates faith in God to the 
extreme possible limit; (3) it inculcates, 
on the basis of the faith in God, an induced 
state of consciousness whereby therapeutic 
suggestion seems to become very efficacious 
at times. Science and HeaUh “hammers 
away with colossal disregard for logic and 
English idiom on the two points that sin and 
pain and evil are not; goodness, wholeness, 
God, alone are.” But it may be that, at a 
time when scientific materialism has proved 
too dogmatic and assertive, God who, in the 
words of St. Paul, “choose the foolish things 
of the world that he might put to shame 
them that are wise,” has a lesson or a mes¬ 
sage for his people by the mouth of an 
“ignorant, illogical, and irrational woman.” 
It is not without significance that the Epis¬ 
copal church has been led to recognize the 
place within the church of physical healing 
by spiritual means, both by the Emmanuel 
movement and the restoration of the ancient 
office of healing by means of prayer and 
“anointing with oil in the name of the 
Lord.” There is a growing consciousness 
that the practice of the presence of God is 
too neglected as a cure for worry and other 
ills, and the ancient but neglected truth 
which has occasioned the passing Christian 
Science movement will shortly come to its 
own under wholly Christian forms “and 
receive its adequate and efficacious emphasis, 
in the coming life of the church at large.” 

Was Paul as Homely as Has Been 
Believed? 

In the Record of Christian Work for 
June, 1914, Professor J. Hope Moulton 
writing on “Some Sidelights upon Paul,” 
emphatically answers the question in the 
negative. The apocryphal Acts of Paul 
and Theda give a description of Paul as 
being a little man, with meeting eyebrows, 
with a large nose and bald head and bow¬ 
legs, but strongly built and full of grace. 

Probably this description is not accurate. 
In Acts, chap. 14, we are told how Paul 


and Barnabas were taken for the Greek 
gods Zeus and Hermes by the people of 
Lystra. Now these names of the Greek 
gods were associated with the very highest 
ideals of beauty, and this is an argument 
against the accuracy of the portrait of Paul 
as given above. But Acts give a precise 
reason why Paul was believed to be Hermes 
—he was the chief speaker. 

Again when there was an uproar of the 
Jewish mob against Paul in the temple of 
Jerusalem, Claudius Lysias, the chief of the 
Roman troops, took him for the leader of 
a band of brigands. It is improbable that 
a horde of brigands would follow a little, 
bald man with bow-legs. Why did Claudius 
Lysias identify Paul with such a leader of 
cutthroats? We have among the papyri 
a multitude of official papers, containing 
with a man’s name, his eikdn , his personal 
description. A man writing his name on a 
census return will put in such additional 
points as, straight hair, long nose, with a scar 
on his shin or some other part of his body. 
If there was no scar, the man had to put 
to his name the word asimos , “without 
distinguishing mark.” Probably the bri¬ 
gand for whom Lysias mistook Paul was 
badly wanted by the police, and Lysias had 
his personal description. Paul’s appear¬ 
ance must have answered pretty closely to 
the circulated description of the brigand. 
Perhaps there was on Paul’s face a scar 
so conspicuous that as soon as Claudius 
Lysias saw him he took him for the cut¬ 
throat on whose head there was a price. 
Where did Paul get this scar? Probably 
at Lystra, where the mob stoned him. 
Later he called this scar or these scars “the 
marks of the Lord Jesus.” 

A Practical Religious Attitude 
Toward Life 

In the Harvard Theological Review for 
April, 1915, Mr. E. F. Hayward writes 
on “Religious Reserve.” Two difficulties 
beset religion as a working force among 
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educated people. One is to find an ade¬ 
quate terminology, the other to guard such a 
terminology, when once it has been accepted, 
from a too literal and insistent use. The 
religious attitude of cultivated minds is 
characterized by reticence and reserve. 
“Not even science has done as much to 
weaken spiritual certainty in our day as 
the dogmatism of theology and the unwar¬ 
ranted assumptions of the elect. ,, The 
very existence of the word agnosticism 
shows that this age has succeeded an age 
of over-assertiveness in theology. The 
proper religious method will create and 
satisfy a healthy spiritual hunger without 
inducing revulsion or satiety. Sunday will 
be a day of religion, rest, and recreation. 
The preacher must not be afraid to be a 
prophet of divine reticence. God’s name 
stands for certain transcendental facts and 
forces of life which we can but vaguely ap¬ 
prehend; the best of all is as yet unknown. 

The Expository Times of June, 1915, 
quotes with approval an article by Mr. 
E. A. Burroughs, published in the Times for 
April 6. Mr. Burroughs finds at the present 
time a persistent vein of skepticism. We 
do not deny the existence of God, but 
practically bow him out of our present 
scheme of existence or give him a modest 
phase with a shadowy meaning. “And so 
our belief falls short of dynamic value, and 
hardly issues in outward life. What is 
wanted is not greater reserve about God, 
but greater assurance and firmer and franker 
speech. There is altogether too much 
reserve in England, and things are “as 
usual.” Let us, says Mr. Burroughs, 
acknowledge the conception of a personal 
God and act accordingly. This is not to be 
left to preachers only. Every man in 
Christ is by rights “a man under authority, 
having soldiers under him.” In family and 
business life, in the casual intercourse of the 
street or the train, the spiritual man will 
look for and find abundant opportunity of 
making others conscious of the light by 


which he lives. Subduing excessive reserve 
is half the battle of leadership. 

A Great Woman Leader 

In the Methodist Review (quarterly) for 
April, 1915, Mr. Francis A. Downs writes 
on “The Greatest Woman of Southern 
Methodism.” Miss Lucinda Helm did 
a very great work in the Methodist Episco¬ 
pal Church South; she was the soul of the 
Woman Home Mission Society of that 
denomination. Her mother said that she 
believed that Lucinda was converted before 
she could talk and that she became con¬ 
scious of a Higher Power in her life almost 
as soon as she was conscious of her mother. 
The society she founded raised $5,000,000 
in twenty-five years. Miss Helm used to 
say: “There is no time for speculation on 
questions that make no essential difference 
concerning the present or hereafter. Our 
religion is a matter of life and death, and the 
world is perishing for want of Christian help. 
Let us reach out our hands in blessing; let 
us lose no time in our service for Christ.” 

Through the Church to Christ 

In the Constructive Quarterly for June, 
1915, Dr. W. P. DuBose writes on “Why 
the Church—in Christianity.” The “why” 
of the church depends upon its “what.” 
What the church is depends immediately 
and wholly upon what Christ is, for the 
church is the body of Christ. Christ is 
Man, the Past, Present, and Future of 
humanity. Now Christ without the church, 
or short of the church, was and remains an 
individual man. The church is the fulness 
of Christ, her members being related to him 
by the sacrament of birth into Christ, and 
the sacrament of continuous life in and 
through him, baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper. To make good, to realize and 
make real and actual, our baptism, is the 
sum and substance of our Christianity. 
This is accomplished by life in Christ and 
union is maintained only through com- 
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munion. The church is the sacrament of 
Christ, very much as Christ is the sacra¬ 
ment of God. 

Mohammed's Sincerity 

In the Moslem World for July, 1915, 
Father H. Lammens tries to answer the 
difficult question, “Was Mohammed Sin¬ 
cere ? " Among his fellow-countrymen Mo¬ 
hammed deserved the title of amin (“faith¬ 
ful"), but the standard of honesty among 
the Meccans was rather low and admitted 
of a great deal of duplicity. Mohammed 
was surrounded by intrigues of all kinds: he 
himself accuses his disciples of treading as it 
were on his own heels and of coveting his own 
cloak. He was a keen statesman rather 
than a successful preacher. He cannot be 
compared to the prophets of Israel: the 
latter were entirely unselfish in their political 
schemes. Not so Mohammed. Success 
wrecked his honesty. The prophet of Islam 
was not given to introspection. What is the 
use of proofs? “God has them; the 
Prophets only transmit a message" (Surah 
46:23). According to Father Lammens, 
Mohammed was a false prophet, but he was 
self-deceived at first and later deliberately 
refused to have his eyes opened. “He pre¬ 
ferred to be lulled by the soothing music of 
many of the closing verses in Surahs of the 
Koran—e.g., Allah forgives!" 

Rotarian Ethics 

An interesting development in applied 
Christianity comes from the Rotary Club. 
From a statement by Mr. Charles Dillon at 
a recent dinner of the club we quote the 
following principles: 

The Botariana’ Ethi«a 

To live up to Rotarian ethics we must know 
the code of ethics upon which to base our con¬ 
duct, and we must not forget that “ethics" 
means a man's duty to his fellow-men. You can 
have no better platform than that recommended 
by the committee appointed a year ago in New 
York. This is the code: 


First: To consider my vocation worthy, and 
as offering me distinct opportunity to serve 
society. 

Second: To improve myself, increase my 
efficiency, and enlarge my service, and by so 
doing attest my faith in the fundamental prin¬ 
ciple of Rotary, that he profits most who serves 
best. 

Third: To realize that I am a business man 
and ambitious to succeed; but that I am first an 
ethical man and wish, no success that is not 
founded on the highest justice and morality. 

Fourth: To hold that the exchange of my 
goods, my service, and my ideas for profit is 
legitimate and ethical, provided that all parties 
in the exchange are benefited thereby. 

Fifth: To use my best endeavors to elevate 
the standards of the vocation in which I am en¬ 
gaged, and so to conduct my affairs that others 
in my vocation may find it wise, profitable, 
and conducive to happiness to emulate my 
example. 

Sixth: To conduct my business in such a 
manner that I may give a perfect service equal 
to or even better than my competitor, and when 
in doubt to give added service beyond the strict 
measure of debt or obligation. 

Seventh: To understand that one of the 
greatest assets of a professional or of a business 
man is his friends, and that any advantage 
gained by reasons of friendship is eminently 
ethical and proper. 

Eighth: To hold that true friends demand 
nothing of one another, and that any abuse of 
the confidences of friendship for profit is foreign 
to the spirit of Rotary, and in violation of its 
code of ethics. 

Ninth: To consider no personal success legiti¬ 
mate or ethical which is secured by taking unfair 
advantage of certain opportunities in the social 
order that are absolutely denied others, nor will 
I take advantage of opportunities to achieve 
material success that others will not take because 
of the questionable morality involved. 

Tenth: To be not more obligated to a 
Brother Rotarian than I am to every other man 
in human society; because the genius of Rotary 
is not in its competition but in its co-operation; 
for provincialism can never have a place in an 
institution like Rotary, and Rotarians assert 
that woman’s rights are not confined to Rotary 
clubs, but are as deep and as broad as the race 
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itself which exists to educate all man and all 
institutions. 

Eleventh: Finally, believing in the univer¬ 
sality of the Golden Rule—all things whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them—we contend that society best 
holds together when equal opportunity is ac¬ 
corded all men in the natural resources of this 
planet. ^ 

The motive of the code: It is not the Greek 
motive of ethics, which is based upon perfecting 
the person and perpetuating the state simply to 
preserve the ego, but this code is predicated on 


love. That is, the Rotarian does not do right 
simply because it preserves himself but because 
he had rather be destroyed than destroy another. 
Thus this code of ethics is founded on love. 

The value of the code: This code does not take 
sides in the present dispute in society between 
the conservative and the liberal. It argues 
nothing merely because it is conservative or 
liberal. This code seeks one thing—the value— 
the utility of the ethics it propounds. The 
utility of the code and not its liberalism nor its 
conservatism has been the idea of the men who 
wrote it. By this it must stand, for by this it 
cannot fall. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE WORLD 


MISSIONS 


Protestant Episcopal Church Co¬ 
operates on Missions in 
I*atin America 

It is significant that at the May meeting 
of the Board of Missions of the Protestant 
Episcopal church a resolution was passed to 
send official representation to the coming 
missionary conference at Panama. The 
resolution, according to the Missionary 
Review of the World (July, 1915) was as 
follows: 

That the Board of Missions, having learned 
of the plan to hold a conference in Panama, in 
1916, on Missionary work in Latin America, on 
the same general lines as the World Missionary 
Conference in Edinburgh in 1910, will arrange 
to send delegates to the conference, and author¬ 
ize any of its officers who may be asked to do so 
to serve upon committees in connection with the 
conference, and to take such steps in preparatory 
work as they may deem desirable: provided, 
that whatever notice or invitation is sent to 
any Christian body shall be presented to every 
Commission having work in Latin America. 

This resolution is increasingly significant, 
following as it does, the decision of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury on the Kikuyu 
conference controversy in the Church of 
England. 

Government Grants to Canadian 
Foreign Missions 

If one may be allowed to judge from the 
discussion carried on in the Canadian 
Baptist recently, the Baptists of Ontario 
and Quebec are considerably disturbed over 
the announcement of Dr. J. G. Brown that 
government grants are being accepted in 
support of schools founded by Baptist 
missionaries in India. It appears that the 
actual situation faced by the missionaries in 
pursuing their tasks has led them to con¬ 
clude that government grants are desirable, 
and that the Canadian Board has acquiesced 


in this opinion. But all Baptists in Canada 
are not able to believe the situation war¬ 
rants the Foreign Mission Board in sacri¬ 
ficing the Baptist principle of separation of 
church and state, and a spirited opposition 
is being made through the columns of the 
Canadian Baptist . The Mission Board, 
however, has pointed out that the separation 
of church and state ought not to be pressed 
unduly in India when Canadian Baptists 
themselves pay no taxes on church property. 
In any case, the schools in question are 
secular and have little to do with religious 
work. 

Fiftieth Anniversary of the China 
Inland Mission 

Rev. Henry W. Frost, Director for 
North America, writing in the July number 
of the Missionary Review of the World , gives 
an interesting survey of the remarkable 
growth of the China Inland Mission. The 
mission was founded by Rev. J. Hudson 
Taylor in 1865 and on May 26 of the next 
year with a party of fifteen missionaries he 
set sail for Shanghai. The organization was 
formed by Mr. Taylor for two reasons: first, 
because he was in the grip of the conviction 
that Christian missions ought to be planted 
in the interior of China; secondly, because 
after interviewing the great denominational 
societies of England he realized that those 
societies were already overburdened. 
Accordingly, Mr. Taylor saw no alternative 
between giving up his conviction and begin¬ 
ning a new work. He went forward with 
the new work. 

The executive of the mission is a direc¬ 
torate, with a central general director, and 
with other directors in the homelands and in 
China, each representing the general director 
in his particular geographical sphere. The 
mission is undenominational in the sense 
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that it is not ecclesiastical. It b inter¬ 
denominational in the sense that it b a 
voluntary union of the members of many 
ecclesiastical bodies. It is international, 
since it has, besides its common work in 
China, home centers in Great Britain, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, and the 
United States. The mission holds that its 
prime obligation is the evangelization of 
China, but even so it finds a large place for 
medical work and has nine hospitals, sixty- 
eight dispensaries, twenty-seven physicians, 
and a considerable number of trained nurses. 
The China Inland Mission has now grown to 
include 227 stations, 1,100 out-stations, 
1,063 missionaries, 2,765 native helpers, 
35,000 communicants, and 754 churches. 
Since the beginning there have been 50,771 
baptbms, and during the year 1915 there 
have been 5,017 baptbms. The annual 
income has grown to about $350,000 and the 
total income during these fifty years has 
amounted to about $10,000,000. 

Moslem Massacre of Christians 

The horrors reported from the battle¬ 
fields of Europe are sickening enough, but 
in Persia, where the Moslems are spurred 
on by religious hatred, the atrocities per¬ 
petrated are even worse. The Missionary 
Review of the World Quly, 1915) has a letter 
from Robert M. Labaree written in Tabriz, 
Persia, which tells of the massacre of 
Armenian and Syrian Christians in Salmas, 
northwestern Persia. Three months ago 
the 12,000 Christians of thb district were 
deprived of the protection of the Russian 
army and 750 males were massacred with 
all the cruelty that human deviltry could 
invent. The women of thb district were 
saved from a worse fate by the timely 
arrival of the Russian army, but elsewhere 
they were not so fortunate. In the case 
of the Gulpashan village “ the women were 
given over to the brutish will of their 
captors. Not a female, from the old women 


of seventy years down to the little girb from 
seven to ten escaped the savage lust of the 
fiends in human form. None were spared; 
a fact that proves the crime was not a result 
of blind passion only, but a deliberate pur¬ 
pose to dishonor all Christian women.” 
These atrocities were perpetuated in regions 
where the proclamation of the “Jihad” or 
“Holy War” found an assenting people. 
A translation of a “Jihad” appeal to the 
Moslems is given as follows: 1 

“Kill them: God will punish them in your 
hand and put them to shame; and ye will over¬ 
come them. He will rejoice the hearts of 
believers, and take away the wrath from un¬ 
believers.”—(Text of the Koran.) 

Oh, ye faithful! Although we are sum¬ 
moning you to a jihad, where b your army? 
What do you wait for? The foe has sum¬ 
moned you on all sides with fire. See the house 
of God (Mecca), the point toward which all 
Islam turns; behold the sacred tomb of Mo¬ 
hammed, the object of the gaze of the faithful. 
Have you considered these matters? By your 
inaction and silence the enemy is gaining 
strength. What if these two sacred places 
should be taken ? 

How often have the savage Russians, the 
traitorous English, the Frenchman, bom of 
impure blood yet proud in their baseness, 
planted their unclean flags upon your pure and 
holy mountains ? How often have they seized 
you by your lifeless, spiritless feet and hands, 
and rolled you in the mire? Oh, you poor, 
helpless people of Indb, of the Oxus and of the 
orphan islands, of Turns, and you wretched 
tribes of Turkey! Oh, Bokhara and Turkestan, 
dying under the bloody hand of Russia! Oh, 
you falling mosques, overturned pulpits, 
crumbling minarets, the ornaments of the 
country, from which the voice of God has 
sounded forth: but where the proclamation of 
the Unity, which once made the mountains to 
tremble, is now heard only in whispers I 

Go forth, ye Moslems, into the places of 
blood and groans: * there see the ruined countries 
of Islam, and learn a lesson. Look about you; 
every day the edifice erected by Islam b being 
tom down stone by stone. Aside from the 


1 Missionary Review of the World , July, 1915, p. 520. 
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Empire of Turkey, is there any prop left to 
Islam? 

Oh, ye people of the Unity! Read your 
history! Look at the despised graves of your 
kings! If you desire honor and glory, houris 
and damsels, behold all are awaiting you. 
Eternal joys, the shade of green trees, houris, 
angels are in the grasp of your sword. Think 
of these. But if you rather think of earthly 
things, know that weakness, dishonor, and 
oppression will surround you in this world like a 
ring of fire, and in the next world you will be cast 
out to live in torments. For if you throw down 
your arms and leave the battlefield you will 
bring upon your heads bitter anguish. Do you 
not understand this? You have become 
slaves of the people of the Cross. 

Behold! God has bestowed upon you a 
greater favor. The tears of the faithful for 
centuries past are bearing fruit. Your enemies 
are trembling under your hand. Attack them 
from every side. Whenever you meet them, 

RELIGIOUS 

The various plans of accredited and 
co-ordinated religious instruction of public- 
school pupils are attracting general atten¬ 
tion. Not only will the general plan of 
week-day religious instruction constitute 
the theme for the convention of the Reli¬ 
gious Education Association next year, but 
there is already organized under the leader¬ 
ship of the International Sunday School 
Association a special commission to study 
the different experiments. The commission 
expects to proceed on a basis of study and 
membership as broad as the patronage of 
the public schools. The most interesting 
experiments are those in Gary, Indiana, and 
the numerous schools in Colorado and 
South Dakota. The different plans are 
described in a report presented at the 
Northern Baptist Convention and reprinted 
as a pamphlet. 


The office of the Religious Education 
Association reports a larger number of 


kill them. Quicken the failing proclamation of 
the Unity by the fire of your rifles and cannon, 
and by the blows of your swords and knives. 
Cause the minarets and mountains and wilder¬ 
nesses to resound once more with the cry, 
‘Allah! Allah!’ 

Jihad! Jihad! Ah, Moslems, blow the 
trumpet everywhere, Oh, people of the Unity. 
The great God is ordering you to fight with your 
foes everywhere. God will put them to shame 
in your hands; He will give you the victory; 
He will quench the fire of their hate. Do not 
forget. God has purchased the souls and the 
property of the faithful. In exchange he gives 
you the houris and damsels of heaven.” 

This religious document of the Moslems 
is responsible, we are told, for the horrors 
mentioned above. Yet it promises to the 
“faithful” the rich reward of Paradise. 

And yet Christian nations urged this 
Holy War of Moslems! 

EDUCATION 

vacancies for directors of religious educa¬ 
tion in local churches than there are men 
or women to supply this need. All thor¬ 
oughly trained directors, graduates from the 
departments of religious education in the 
different schools offering this work, have 
no difficulty in finding suitable places. The 
churches are insisting, however, on thorough 
professional training. 


It is announced that the World’s Sunday 
School Convention will be held in Tokyo, 
Japan, next year regardless of the present 
war situation. 


Three days of the important educational 
congresses at the Panama-Pacific Exposi¬ 
tion are to be devoted to the subject of 
religious education. The meetings of these 
congresses, which occur from August 16 
to September 5, are to be held in the Oakland 
City Auditorium, and the program for the 
days August 27-29 has been prepared by 
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the Religious Education Association. The 
morning sessions of the congress are to be 
given up to the discussion of the problems 
in the Sunday schools and public schools, 
the afternoon to the college problems, and 
the night programs to addresses on “Reli¬ 


gious Education and the New World Order.” 
The speakers at the last-mentioned sessions 
include such well-known men as Chancellor 
David Starr Jordan, Commissioner P. P. 
Claxton, President H. C. King, President 
Joseph Swain, and President A. Ross HilL 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


A German Scholar's Forecast of 
German Religion 

Professor Deissmann, of the University 
of Berlin, is sending weekly letters to various 
theological professors and others giving an 
account of the religious life in Germany dur¬ 
ing the War. In a recent letter he gives an 
outline of an address he gave upon “The 
War and the Ethico-Religious Renewal of 
National Life.” After declaring that the 
war found Germany in the moment of 
“manifest intensification of religious and 
moral interest” and that it had caused “an 
unheard-of psycho-religious tension” in 
which the “destructive forces of war have 
proved to be the renewing agencies of the 
religious and moral life of our people,” Pro¬ 
fessor Deissmann goes on to show how 
Christianity has been refined in Germany. 
He then raises the question as to whether a 
part of this new energy can be stored up for 
the future of Germany as a Christian coun¬ 
try. Regarding the spiritual force as called 
forth in this unparalleled struggle as a 
treasure intrusted to the German folk by 
God, Professor Deissmann sees in it the 
beginnings of a “congregation embracing 
the whole nation, which through bitter con¬ 
flict has become more superb and pure, 
stretching itself forth to the coming of the 
Kingdom of God.” 

As belonging to the ethico-religious 
effects of the War, Professor Deissmann 
mentions: 

“a) The simplification of our entire eco¬ 
nomic life and the sanitation of our 
conception of the aim and the duties of 
our national existence. 


“ b) The social, the interdenominational, and 
the inner Protestant state of harmony 
and peace. 

“c) A more heroic conception of Christian¬ 
ity as based upon Jesus and the gospel. 
u d) The deepening and enrichment of the 
soul, brought about by the immense 
sacrifices made, and thereby the more 
vigorous concentration upon the cer¬ 
tainty of eternal life which goes with 
it.” 

This expression of a great scholar and 
earnest Christian is significant in what 
it omits as well as in what it expresses. 
Nothing is said as to the Christianizing of 
internationalism, nothing as to the Christian 
estimate of the morality of war. The fact 
that this address received the general ap¬ 
proval of the conference at which it was 
delivered, and especially when compared 
with recent utterances of Professor Troeltsch, 
may be taken as an indication that the gen¬ 
eral drift of the religious revival discovered 
by them in Germany is individualistic. 
That is, the principles of Jesus are applicable 
to the relations of individuals and religious 
bodies, but the relations of nations are to be 
determined by the ordinary course of poli¬ 
tics, without any attempt to substitute the 
sacrificial spirit of Jesus for the military 
spirit of David. 

The future alone can tell whether this is 
to be the final conception of the real content 
of the gospel message as set forth in the 
Sermon on the Mount, the Cross on the 
Mount, and the thirteenth chapter of First 
Corinthians. 
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How the Church Measures Up to Its 
New Problems in England 

Since the church failed to prevent war 
what is it doing to deal with the calamity ? 
This is a question which the Guardian , of 
June io, 1915, answers with a r6sum£ of 
what the Church of England has actually 
accomplished since the war-cloud broke 
upon Europe last August. The article deals 
exclusively with the situation in England 
and indicates five points at which the church 
has proved itself efficient. The influence 
exerted by the clergy throughout England 
during the first weeks of the war was evi¬ 
denced in the call to the nation, made 
by the Bishop of Canterbury in West¬ 
minster Abbey, in which he urged steadiness, 
self-control, and “sternest individual self- 
discipline and self-surrender.” This mes¬ 
sage, heralded throughout the Empire, has 
acted as a tonic to the public, bracing them 
for the events which were to follow. When 
some German theologians sent forth an 
appeal “to the Evangelical Christians 
abroad,” archbishops, bishops, and promi¬ 
nent nonconformists rendered to the nation 
an exceedingly valuable service by sending 
a reply. Then, too, many of the clergy 
responded to the call to enlist, and large 
numbers of others were about to do likewise 
when the archbishops declared that the 
special responsibility of the clergy at such 
a time was among their people at home. 
However, the most important service, and 
the most far-reaching in its results, which 
the church has rendered the army and navy, 
and nation alike, has been through her chap¬ 
lains, who have served the religious needs of 
the men in the training camps at home and 
in the trenches at the front. The honest en¬ 
deavor on the part of the church to respond 
to the increased responsibilities is seen when 
on each of the two occasions upon which the 
Canterbury houses have met since the 
beginning of the war members have ad¬ 
dressed themselves to such questions as 
“The Need of National Intercession,” “The 
Insufficiency of Chaplains,” “The Prob¬ 


lem of the Unmarried Wife and Mother,” 
and at the February sitting a committee was 
appointed “to consider the subject of the 
church and the war and to bring up a 
report and resolutions as soon as possible.” 
The “historic” letter, sent by the Bishop 
of Pretoria to the Times , sounded the call 
to a higher sense of national duty at a time 
when the nation seemed little aware of the 
gravity of the situation by which it was 
faced, and fell like a bombshell upon a com¬ 
placent people. Nor have thoughtful people 
been slow to recognize in this action of Dr. 
Turse another instance of how the church is 
able to furnish that stimulus which has 
been found so necessary to the country and 
Empire in the hour of trial. Thus has the 
church in England endeavored to aid in the 
cultivation of a higher sense of national duty. 

Consolidation of Boards and Chnrch 
Union 

A survey of the various denominational 
papers for the month of June invites atten¬ 
tion to the various efforts to consolidate 
mission boards and to push forward church 
union. The Lutherans are making an 
energetic effort to effect a union of the 
Norwegian Evangelical Lutheran Synod of 
America, the Hauges Norwegian Lutheran 
Synod, and the United Norwegian Lutheran 
Church. The American Lutheran Survey 
(June 2) informs us that these three bodies 
represent more than 1,200 ministers, 3,000 
churches, and a communicant membership 
of 300,000. Representatives of the three 
church bodies met in Minneapolis, Minne¬ 
sota, May 4 and 5 to discuss the constitu¬ 
tion which has been drawn up and adopted 
by the committee. Should all the three 
church bodies adopt the constitution—and 
present indications are that they will—there 
will be a joint meeting of the three church 
bodies at which each Synod will consider 
the constitution a second time separately 
and then the union will be effected. 

From Canada there came enthusiastic 
reports of the movement to unite the 
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Presbyterian,Methodist, and Congregational 
churches. The Continent (July i) contains 
the information that when the basis for 
union of these bodies was first submitted, in 
1910, the vote in the Presbyterian Assembly 
was 180 to 73, while the vote of this present 
year was 368 to 74. Thus the anti-union 
vote has been reduced from 28 per cent to 
less than 17 per cent. 

And alongside of these efforts to bring 
religious bodies together the Congregation- 
alists and Baptists are each endeavoring to 
render their executive bodies more efficient 
by consolidation. The Congregationalists 
have received a proposal from a commission 
which was appointed to draft a plan for 
“such simplification or consolidation as 
shall seem expedient” of the various 
Congregational societies. According to the 
chart given in the Congregational and Chris - 
tian World the present arrangement of 
Congregational National Home Missionary 
Agencies contains six departments, but in 
the arrangement proposed by the com¬ 
mission there will be four large groups, con¬ 
taining in all ten smaller groups. However, 
this new plan seems to meet with a great 
deal of criticism, the main points being that 
it will not increase the efficiency of the 
societies but will increase the executive 
expense. 

The Northern Baptist Convention held 
at Los Angeles (May 20) received a report 
from its Commission on Efficiency of 
Administration of Co-operating Organiza¬ 
tions. This report had to do in the main 
with the Home Mission and Publication 
Societies, which societies duplicate each 
others’ work, and experience undue irrita¬ 
tion within the different states. The com¬ 
mission recommends that the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society and the 
American Baptist Publication Society be 
consolidated into one organization; that 
the editorial and publishing activities 
remain at Philadelphia and all other depart¬ 
ments be established in New York; that 
the consolidation be consummated by a 
committee of men having no official con¬ 


nection with either society. It appears 
that the commission has other changes in 
mind but the above-mentioned recon¬ 
struction to be acted upon in 1916 calls 
most loudly for immediate action, and it 
alone is sufficient for the denomination to 
undertake at one time. 

Thus it is abundantly evident that the 
various religious bodies are recognizing 
the need for executive efficiency in their 
organization. 

Religions Work at Chautauqua 

A very important work is being done at 
Chautauqua in the department of religious 
education This Mother Chautauqua, as it 
is commonly called, has never yet yielded to 
the desire to be merely a summer resort with 
entertainment attached It does serious 
work in all its departments, while it main¬ 
tains the greatest assembly program on the 
continent. The religious work is under the 
general direction of Dean Shailer Mathews 
of the University of Chicago and Miss 
Georgia L. Chamberlin of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature. For the 
summer among the speakers and lecturers 
will be Professor Lewis Bayles Paton, 
of Hartford Theological Seminary; Rev. 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, a well-known public 
speaker; President S. B. McCormick of the 
University of Pittsburgh; Bishop F. J. 
McConnell; Rev. Nehemiah Boynton, of 
Brooklyn; Rev. C. W. Gilkey, of Chicago; 
Bishop C. D. Williams, of Detroit; Dr. John 
A. Rice, of St. Louis; Rev. Charles E. Jeffer¬ 
son, of Brooklyn; and Rev. Frank W. Gun- 
saulus, of Chicago. 

The week of August 22-27 will be devoted 
to “ Christianity and International Affairs.” 
During this period a women’s council of 
foreign missions will hold a great institute 
under the management of Mrs. Helen B. 
Montgomery. More than a thousand 
women have been registered at this institute 
in the past. Practically the entire programs 
of the assembly during this week will be 
upon this subject. Thus is offered a unique 
opportunity for Christian workers. 
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The Reconstruction of the Chnrch. By Paul 

Moore Strayer. New York: Macmillan, 

1915. Pp. xvi+309. Si • 50- 
. The author is pastor of a large Presbyterian 
church in Rochester, New York. The book is 
not a product of theorizing; it grows out of 
experience, and the practical touch is everywhere 
in sight. Dr. Strayer is in the vanguard of the 
host now pressing on into the new day. His 
book is written with the purpose of helping the 
church through this time of transition and 
reconstruction. He points out that the church 
today is suffering under what the economists 
call “the law of diminishing returns.” More 
time and money, more brain and heart, are 
invested in it than ever before, he says; but 
the investment does not bring as large a return 
per unit of effort as a generation ago. He 
believes that the time has come when the church 
must either do big business, or be content with 
a constantly decreasing sphere of activity; when 
it must either capture the world or stand aside 
and see the world pass by. 

The author’s leading purpose is to adjust the 
church to the social awakening which has now 
become the dominant fact of our age. Hence 
the title of his opening chapter, “The Need of a 
Social Gospel.” Much has been written during 
the last few years on this vital theme, and much 
will have to be written and spoken before the 
church has passed over into the new era. Dr. 
Strayer observes that the church has oscillated 
between the social passion of the great prophets 
and the otherworldly religion of the priests, with 
a strong preference for the latter. He believes 
that the spiritual side of religion will not be 
endangered, but will rather be strengthened, by 
frank recognition of the social problem. He 
admits that ethical passion and rhetorical genius 
do not equip the preacher for concrete pro¬ 
nouncements on economics and sociology. For 
that we must have investigation and study and 
discussion. He would have the church maintain 
its historic place as a citadel of the spirit, but 
he would broaden its community functions, to 
the end that the church may take part in the 
new search for social justice. How to live 
together, he says, is the problem of society, 
stated in its simplest terms; but we have not 
yet worked out the problem. 

The author goes on to treat such subjects 
as the church and the toilers, how to Christianize 
business, what the church is for. where the 
church fails, why the church has been halted. 
In the constructive part of his work, he takes up 
church efficiency, reorganization of church 
services, a new propaganda for the old faith, 
community service, church advertising, the 
rural church, and church unity. The book is 
eminently sane and will find an extensive circle 


of readers to whom its message will come with 
power. It should have a wide circulation. 


The People's Prayers. By George W. Coleman. 

Boston: Griffith & Rowland Press, 1914. 

Pp. 93. $0.50. 

The fame of the Ford Hall meetings in 
Boston is widespread. Ford Hall was one of 
the earliest popular forums, and its ministry 
continues. Its earlier services did not seem to 
include the religious element, although, as a 
matter of fact, religion was there implicitly 
from the start. As soon as Mr. Coleman felt 
that the time was ripe for it, he began to lead 
his non-ecclesiastical audience in prayer. The 
prayers issued in this little volume are among 
the many signs of the growth of democracy 
in present-day religion. Breathing the spirit 
of divine fatherhood and human brotherhood, 
they are adapted to many occasions and will 
be useful to ministers who emphasize the com¬ 
munity element in religion. Some of the 
titles are, “Overcoming Unbrotheriy Divisions,” 
“Valuing Other Lives,” “Grant Us a Heart of 
Peace,” “Give Us Thy Spirit,” “Reward the 
Workers,” “Co-workers with Him,” “The 
Missionary Spirit.” Perhaps the most char¬ 
acteristic prayer in the collection is the one 
called “Turning Things Around,” which was 
used when Bishop Charles D. Williams of 
Michigan spoke at Ford Hall, and which 
presents the essential thought of Henry George: 
“Father Almighty, we beseech thee to loosen 
the scales from our eyes that we may see the 
wickedness of our inhumanity to each other. 
Thou hast given the land filled with treasure for 
the blessing of all thy children. We have so 
misused it that millions suffer for lack, while 
thousands are choked by surplus. Thou hast 
provided plentifully for all. Help us to renounce 
the system by which the strong and the favored 
get something for nothing and the unfortunate 
and the lowly fail to receive the full reward of 
their toil. Make us to see, we pray, that the 
fault lies in us, everyone, and that the responsi¬ 
bility for mending it is upon us, every one. 
Give us the grace to do it patiently and fairly, 
but certainly. Amen.” 


The Philosophy of Spirit. By John Snaith. 
London and New York: Hodder & Stough¬ 
ton, 1914. Pp. 405. $3.00. 

Mr. Snaith is a minister in the Primitive 
Methodist denomination, who is profoundly con¬ 
vinced that his denomination, like all modem 
Christendom, is suffering from a lack of a vivid 
personal experience of God in the inner life. He 
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believes that the one pathway to such religious 
experience is through the “Philosophy of the 
Spirit” furnished by absolute idealism. The 
bulk of the book is devoted to an exposition of 
Hegelian metaphysics. In the author’s opinion 
nobody seems to have been able to understand 
what Hegel really meant except Dr. Hutchinson 
Stirling—and, shall we add, Mr. Snaith! More¬ 
over, higher criticism has perverted our knowl¬ 
edge of the Bible, and Darwinianism has blinded 
men to a true philosophy. “ What is needed is 
an infallible key to the exposition of the Bible, 
and this I believe is found in Hegel’s Concrete 
Logic , and especially in its clearer exposition by 
Dr. Stirling” (p. 298). It is to be feared that 
Mr. Snaith wiU be disappointed if he expects 
the ordinary mortal to think of Christian faith 
in terms of a somewhat abstruse metaphysics. 


The Gospel of Miracles. By J. R. Illingworth. 

London and New York: Macmillan, 1915. 

Pp. xvii+213. $1.50. 

This book adopts a short and easy way of 
discussing a difficult and intricate problem. 
The entire argument rests on an important “if.” 
If we hold from the start the firm belief that 
Christianity exists by virtue of a miraculous new 
beginning, we find no difficulty whatever in 
holding to the truth of all the miracles recorded 
in the New Testament. The book shows in 
detail the effect of this presupposition in regard 
to specific miracles. “It is never the recorded 
evidence, but the philosophical presuppositions 
with which we regard, and in regarding qualify, 
the recorded evidence that determines our point 
of view, and, therefore, in the last analysis our 
critical conclusions” (p. 167). To adopt any 
other philosophical presupposition from that 
advocated by the author seems to him to be 
substituting “a theory of the wise and prudent 
for the revelation to babes” (p. 185). The book 
is disappointing in its complete failure to appre¬ 
ciate and deal with the principles of historical 
criticism. To insist on holding this or that 
philosophical presupposition as the decisive fac¬ 
tor in determining historical judgments means 
eventually to make dogmatism rather than 
scholarship the ultimate arbiter. There are 
passages in this book which read curiously like 
pages from a Roman Catholic apologetic. 


The Incomparable Christ.—By C. W. Laufer. 

New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. Pp. 228. 

$1.00 net. 

Mr. Laufer takes up the influence of Christ 
in religious experience. The fourteen chapters 
of his book could be just as well fourteen ad¬ 
dresses: they are well written and clear, and the 
illustrations are well chosen. The point of 
view of the writer is sound, and everyone will 
be better for having read his book. Is it how¬ 
ever quite exact to say that “nineteen centuries 


of Jewish life flowed through the veins of 
Christ” (p. 20) ? Most certainly there was no 
Judaism m 1900 b.c. Judaism began with 
Ezekiel. _ 

The Mystics of Islam. By R. A. Nicholson. 

London: G. Bell, 1914. Pp. viii-l-178. 

$1.00. 

The life of the devout Mohammedan is 
hedged about by the supernatural, and as a 
consequence we find in Islam a large number of 
mystics. The African dervishes have often 
been described—not always intelligently. Al- 
Ghazzali who was probably the greatest theo¬ 
logian of Islam spent eleven years of his life as 
a wandering dervish. But by far the most 
remarkable of the mystical tendencies in Islam 
is Sufism. Dr. R. A. Nicholson’s book on The 
Mystics of Islam is a remarkable study of 
Sufism done with the knowledge of one who is 
an authority in Persian literature. The devo¬ 
tional and mystical love of the Sufis for 
God developed into ecstasy and enthusiasm 
which found the medium for its expression in the 
sensuous imagery of human love or of the pleas¬ 
ures of intoxication. Indeed love was for them 
the passing away of the individual self: they 
were God-intoxicated, deified. Dr. Nicholson’s 
book is so well written that one forgets that he is 
treating a very difficult subject. 


Kung Fu Tze. By Paul Cams. Chicago: 

Open Court Publishing Co., 1915. Pp. 72. 

$0.50. 

This is a dramatic poem on the life of Con¬ 
fucius in five acts, setting forth in a most 
interesting manner the teaching of the great 
Chinese sage. The scene of the meeting be¬ 
tween Confucius and Lao-Tze will make clear 
to many readers the main characteristics of the 
two great Chinese religions. 


The Quest for Wonder. By Lynn Harold 

Hough. New York: Abingdon Press, 1915. 

Pp. 302. $1.00. 

In a series of essays Professor Hough studies 
a few problems of modem philosophy from the 
point of view of a preacher, by the criterion of 
Christian experience. His discussions of the 
systems of Bushnell, Dale, and Ritschl are 
clear and well balanced. The volume ends 
with a chapter on the eschatology of the Book 
of Revelation which is really illuminating. 


Types of Christian Saintliness. By W. R. 
Inge. New York: Longmans, 1915. Pp. 
93- $0.70. 

Dean Inge gives us here a study of three 
types of Christian saintliness—the Catholic, the 
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Protestant, and the Liberal Christian. The 
differences between these divers types are not 
fundamentally differences between nations or 
denominations, but between types of mind and 
character. The contrast between authority 
and private judgment is the main distinguishing 
feature between the Catholic and the Protestant 
types. Protestantism is the democracy of 
religion. Herrmann has said that “mysticism 
is Catholic piety”; it is nearer to the truth to 
say that mysticism is Protestant piety. St. Paul 
is the ideal Protestant saint; indeed he has never 
become a popular Catholic saint in spite of all the 
official honors paid to him. The main char¬ 
acteristic of a Liberal Christian is his love of 
intellectual honesty, simplicity without as¬ 
ceticism, zeal for the improvement of society 
without fanaticism, a willingness to acknowledge 
that “ the river of truth receives affluents from 
every side.” Dean Inge’s book is as compre¬ 
hensive a study of the subject as has ever been 
written. 


The Meaning of Christian Unity. By W. H. 

Cobb. New York: Crowell, 1915. Pp. 
xiii+244. $1.25. 

Mr. Cobb takes up the problem of Christian 
unity from a practical rather than from a 
historical or doctrinal point of view. His lead¬ 
ing principle is that Christian unity in a mystical 
invisible church is actual in all Christians, 
potential in all mankind. Christ has declared 
the actual unity in him of all living souls, past, 
present, and future, as the oak is wrapped up 
in the acorn. The Kingdom of Heaven is 
present in germ, future in consummation; it is 
not merely individual, but also a social institu¬ 
tion, a brotherhood whereby Christ brings about 
the existence of a perfect world. “All who are 
in Christ are in Christian unity.” This is the 
true Catholic church. Christian unity will not 
be realized from the top but from social units— 
the home, the school, the local church. Granted 
that the true church is invisible, Mr. Cobb’s 
book is a good presentation of the problem of 
church unity and will help in preparing American 
Christianity for it. 


The Spittle to the Ephesians. By J. O. F. 

Murray. (Cambridge Greek Testament.) 

Cambridge: University Press, 1914. Pp. 

dii+150. $1.50. 

This compact little volume contains a large 
amount of information. Problems of introduc¬ 
tion are discussed at considerable length, par¬ 
ticularly the question of authorship. A detailed 
examination of the internal evidence leads to the 
conclusion that Ephesians is a genuine epistle 
of Paul addressed to a number of churches. 
Thus it was a “Pastoral,” and so lacked the 
warm personal qualities which characterize the 
majority of Paul’s letters. Among the churches 


addressed was Laodicea and probably also Ephe¬ 
sus. The inclusion of Ephesus in the group is 
thought to be necessary to account for the title 
which the epistle has borne from an early date. 
The place of writing was Rome and the date 
sometime during Paul’s first imprisonment. 

The Greek text, printed in dear and attrac¬ 
tive type, is followed by fairly full interpretative 
notes which give especial attention to the 
theological implications of the author’s language. 
A series of “additional notes” on special words, 
and indexes, add to the value of the book. 


Our Knowledge of Christ. By Ludus H. Miller. 

New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1914. Pp. 

xii+166. $1.00. 

Professor Miller has republished in book 
form the four essays which originally appeared 
in the Biblical World. As the readers of this 
journal know, these essays are a very ludd and 
by no means radical exposition of historical- 
critical views on the subject of the Gospels. 
They created, however, some disturbance 
among the Presbyterian supporters of Princeton 
University, where the author is a teacher, and 
the question of freedom of teaching in the insti¬ 
tution was thereby definitely raised. This must 
be regretted, for Professor Miller has taken his 
positions cautiously and without belligerency, 
in the spirit of a man who feels the difficulties 
fadng many undergraduates in the matter of 
miracles and who wishes to set forth the eternal 
worth of the Christian religion. The little 
volume is well written and will well repay the 
reader who wishes for a general introduction 
to the problems which every historical student 
must face in approaching the New Testament. 
If the book, with its loyalty to the evangelical 
position, shocks the faith of any reader it must 
be because such a person is opposed to the more 
stientific theological thought of today. 


The Teaching of Christ. By E. G. Sdwyn. 

New York: Longmans, 1915. Pp. 219. 

$0.90. 

This volume of the “Layman’s Library” 
covers a subject on which much has been written. 
Mr. Selwyn thinks that Christ taught that the 
Kingdom of Heaven was not yet on earth, but 
was still to be. Yet in a putative and fiduciary 
sense it was already present, whether in the 

E ersons and works of the Messiah or in the 
earts of believers. It is a commonplace to 
say that Jesus revealed God as “Father” and 
this is taken by “Liberal” teachers and preachers 
as the burden of the teaching of Chnst. Mr. 
Selwyn claims that this method is unhistorical. 
The Jewish teachers had already proclaimed 
clearly the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. 
The teaching of Jesus about the Father, where 
it is direct and not parabolic (as in the story 
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of the Prodigal Son) is given to those who have 
already responded to his preaching. The main 
point is not that God is our Father—this is 
assumed by Tesus—but that he is his Father and 
that through Christ the believers lay hold of 
the redeeming love of God. The burden of 
apostolic preaching was not the Fatherhood of 
God, but Christ crucified, in whom the converts 
received the spirit of adoption. Mr. Selwyn’s 
book is based on the latest results of scholarship, 
which are not, however, admitted undiscrimi- 
nately by the writer. It deserves to be heartily 
commended. 


Der erst® und zweite Petrusbrief und der Judas- 

brief. By G. Wohlenberg. Leipzig: A. 

Deichert, 1915. Pp. lv+334. M. 9.50. 

This is a typical volume in Zahn’s compre¬ 
hensive “ Kommentar zum Neuen Testament.” 
For the most part traditional views are defended 
in the Introduction. The Petrine Epistles are 
both assigned to the apostle, but the difference 
in the literary style of the two letters is accounted 
for on the supposition that Silvanus took con¬ 
siderable liberty with Peter’s dictation in the 
case of I Peter. The place of writing was Rome 
and the year was 64. II Peter was written from 
Antioch the previous year, being originally 
composed in Hebrew and addressed to Chris¬ 
tians in Galilee. This Hebrew original was used 
by Jude, who addressed the same circle of 
readers a half dozen or so years later. In the 
commentary proper problems of interpretation 
are discussed exhaustively, but in the selection 
of topics doctrinal and homiletical interests pre¬ 
dominate. For those who use this type of com¬ 
mentary the present volume is one of the best 
of its kind. 


The very thoughtful address by President 
Charles Sumner Nash, of Pacific Theological 
Seminary, entitled Our Widening Thought of God 
(San Francisco: Elder, 1914, $0.25), has been 
published in an attractive form. It was origin¬ 
ally given as an address and sets forth in an 
interesting and effective way the effect which 
modem thinking is having upon our idea of God. 
Every thoughtful reader will find this little 
volume very helpful. 


The first number of Le M us Son as issued by 
the Cambridge University Press has just arrived. 
It is characteristic of this Belgian journal from 
the English University’s press that of the eleven 
articles it contains seven are by members of the 
faculties of English universities, the majority 
of them naturally being from Cambridge. Thi9 
journal was founded in 1881 at the University 
of Louvain and it is a splendid evidence of com¬ 
munity of scholarship to find an English insti¬ 
tution making it possible for this Journal to 


continue its career uninterrupted. The articles 
in this issue cover a wide range of territory deal¬ 
ing with Buddhism, the Persian religion, the Old 
Testament, Arabic, Mohammedanism, Greek, 
and Ethiopic. The journal is in its new form as 
in its old of great value to Orientalists. It may 
be secured in this country from the University of 
Chicago Press. 


The Missionary Education Movement and 
the Laymen’s Education Movement publish 
jointly a small treatise by Shailer Mathews under 
the title The Individual and the Social Gospel 
(New York, $0.25). Chapter headings are: 
“Saving the Individual,” “Christianizing the 
Home,” “Christianizing Education,” “Chris¬ 
tianizing the Social Order.” The book is 
intended not only for private reading but 
for study classes on the programs of religious 
institutions. 


In a Preacher's Study , by Professor George 
Jackson (Hodder & Stoughton), is a collection 
of essays bearing on the reformation doctrine 
of the Bible, the problem of demoniacal pos¬ 
session, the missionary idea in the Gospels, the 
ethical background of St. Paul, Christian 
agnosticism, and a study of Dean Church and 
one of Lord Moriey. The essays are clearly 
written and stimulating; the attitude of the 
author is thoroughly modem and fair. (Pp. 
250. $1.25.) 


The Property Concepts of the Early Hebrews 
(pp. 98) by M. J. Laurg is a study in economics 
published by the University of Iowa. The 
thesis of the writer is that in Semitic society 
the right of property is derived from taboo. 
The thesis is right but is not sufficiently studied 
in the light of comparative Semitic religion and 
culture. There are a few misprints (p. 10, read 
herem; p. 23, read bayith; p. 33, read shipchah; 
p. 69, a French quotation of nine words, three 
mistakes). On the whole Mr. Laura’s work 
does not contribute much to our knowledge of 
Hebrew life before the Exile. 


The American Sunday School Union issues 
a Devotional Commentary, Through the Bible 
Day by Day t by Rev. V. B. Meyer. The first 
volume takes up the Old Testament history from 
Genesis to Joshua. 


The Retired Minister , by Joseph B. Hingeley 
(The Abingdon Press, pp. 592, $1.00), is a col¬ 
lection of short papers dealing on the subject 
of the claims of the superannuated ministers 
to the support of the church. As a help to the 
preparation of a sermon on this theme, this 
book will be full of suggestions. 
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The Biblical World for October 

A Book an d Study Number 


Theolosu and, the Social Mind, a complete book constitute 
the major portion of the BIBLICAL WORLD for October. 
This book & ih e contribution of SHAILER MATHEWS, Editor of 
the BIBLICAL WORLD. 

The Teaching o/ Jesus. The BIBLICAL WORLD is designed 
to provide stimulus to study and to investigation as well as to give 
information concerning the results of investigation and study. With 
the October pumber will be resumed the full department of the 
Arnerican Institute cfSacred Literature . The new reading coarse 
for ministers will present a group of the latest and best books on the 
Teaching o/ Jesus. The course will be outlined and the suggestions 
for reading and discussions of the books prepared by PROFESSOR 
CLYDE W. VOTAW, of the University of Chicago. 

The Social and_ Religious Ideals of Israel. The new Outline 
Bible-Study course to which the introduction appears in the current 
issue, will continue through nine months, and in the course of this 
period wilt discuss the special thought-contribution of each of the 
great religious and social leaders of Israel This course, prepared 
by PROFESSOR HERBERT L. WILLETT, is intended for popu¬ 
lar use. It will therefore be untechnical, but based on sound 
scholarship. 


The many other attractions of the BIBLICAL WORLD for 1916 will 
be announced in the October number. 
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NEW BOOKS 

The Modern Study of Literature. By Richard Green Moulton, 
Head of the Department of General Literature in the University of 
Chicago. 

An introduction to literary theory and interpretation by the Head of the Department 
of General Literature in the University of Chicago. The purpose of this work is to discuss 
the study of Literature: what it must become if it is to maintain its place in the foremost 
ranks of modern studies. The author’s previous well-known books on literary criticism and 
his long and successful experience in the public presentation of literature have especially 
fitted him for the authoritative discussion of this great problem of modern education. 

vi+542 pages, i2mo, cloth; $2.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 13 oz.) 

A Short History of Japan. By Ernest Wilson Clement. 

Because of the intense interest in the present political situation in the Far East this 
short history of Japan will make a strong appeal to readers and travelers who are asking for 
a better knowledge of the background of the struggle for supremacy in the Orient. 

The author, Ernest Wilson Clement, whose long residence in Japan as a teacher, inter¬ 
preter for the United States legation, correspondent, and editor has given him a wide 
familiarity with the country, has written a brief but discriminating account of both Old and 
New Japan; and for the many readers who do not care to go into the details of Japanese 
history the book will be found a highly interesting epitome of what has happened during the 
long course of Japanese development. As frequent references are made to fuller accounts, 
the book may well serve as an introduction to further study of the country and its 
institutions. 

x+190 pages, i2mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 15 oz.) 

Current Economic Problems. By Walton Hale Hamilton, Assistant 

Professor of Political Economy in Amherst College. 

The work is intended for the use of students in elementary economics and is designed 
particularly to meet the needs of those who, having had a course in economic theory, need a 
general introduction to current economic problems. It will be found especially useful in 
colleges and universities which give in the first semester a course in applied problems. The 
plan of the book is strictly in line with the prevailing tendency in the teaching of economics. 
It consists of readings selected from journals, books, and other sources; and these excerpts, 
presenting as they do different points of view, form an admirable basis for classroom dis¬ 
cussion. 

xl+790 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.75, postage extra (weight 3 lbs. 1 oz.). Ready September 15 

Senescence and Rejuvenescence. By Charles Manning Child, 

Associate Professor of Zoology in the University of Chicago. 

This book presents as the results of certain experimental methods of investigation some 
definite knowledge concerning the processes of senescence and rejuvenescence in the lower 
animals. The most important result of the investigation is the demonstration of the 
occurrence of rejuvenescence quite independently of sexual reproduction. The book differs 
from most previous studies of senescence in that it attempts to show that in the organic 
world in general rejevenescence is just as fundamental and important a process as senescence. 

xii+482 pages, 8vo, cloth; $4.00, postage extra (weight 3 lbs.). Ready October 1 
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A New Book in Bible-Study 

LIVES WORTH LIVING 

By EMILY CLOUGH PEABODY 

A Series of Biographical, Religious, and Social 
Studies for Young Women 

The young woman’s Bible class is a problem in thousands of Sunday schools, 
Christian Associations, and in fact nearly all organized work for young women. 
Leaders of women’s classes have periodically been attracted by the idea of a course 
of study on the women of the Bible assuming that women whose biographies were 
to be found in that book must necessarily be morally helpful to women of today. 
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THE TEMPTATIONS OF THE MIDDLE- 
AGED CHRISTIAN 

The church has never quite known how to preach to middle- 
aged people. It has had its words of admonition for the young 
and its visions of consolation for the old; it has known how to deal 
with sick people and what to do with dead people; it has christened 
infants as it has married their parents; the strong, the vigorous, 
the middle-aged people alone seem somehow to have had their 
religious needs overlooked. 

The reason for this is not difficult to find. It seems natural 
to suppose that middle-aged persons have their character well in 
hand, are free from the temptations of youth and the weaknesses 
incident to old age. They are busy carrying the world’s burdens, 
training up the generation that is to succeed them, and support¬ 
ing a generation that has preceded them. They are neither young 
enough to need advice nor old enough to warrant comfort. 

J* j* j* 

The middle-aged person himself, however, is not so sure as 
to his situation. He knows that he has become whatever he is to 
be, and life is to him no longer an experiment. To a very con¬ 
siderable degree he feels free from the temptations of youth and 
more completely under the control of the canons of respectability. 

But he knows that just here lies danger. He wants to be 
respectable and righteous, but if it came to a choice between the 
two he knows it would be hard to choose to be righteous. He 
cannot face calmly the loss of position in society which twenty 
years of life have won him. He has given hostages to fortune in 
his wife and children, and he knows that any sacrifice which he 
mi gh t make in the interests of idealism would have to be shared 
by them. For him the age of joyous adventure is past. He has 
grown circumspect, somewhat overbearing, and increasingly desirous 
of letting well enough alone. 

X29 
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But suppose the test is between respectability and unright¬ 
eousness. He feels that temptation far more keenly than when 
he was a young man. It is easier for a middle-aged man to go 
wrong than it is for a young man. The middle-aged man lives in 
the present, in the world of temptation. If he keeps his business 
position and his conventional status in society, if he does not come 
to a public break with the decencies of life, he can maintain respect¬ 
ability and unrighteousness even when his unrighteousness is not 
altogether hidden. Does he not need religion? 

j* j* j* 

The middle-aged Christian is subject not only to these general 
temptations but to those specific ones which come to him as a 
Christian. He is very prone to grow emotionally soggy, without 
sympathy with new ideas, desirous of getting comfort from religion 
rather than in giving comfort through the social reorganization 
which he is told is demanded of religious people. It is middle-aged 
and elderly Christians who crush the hopes of prophetic souls 
whom they try to make co-operatively sustained chaplains. 

The middle-aged Christian is tempted to look with ill-concealed 
apprehension at changes in the social order which for business 
reasons he would much prefer to have remain unchanged. He is 
ready to send money to Christianize the civilization of China, but 
feels that the institutions of his home land should be kept free from 
changes involved in Christian idealism. It is the business of the 
church, he says, to stand for the “simple gospel”—a message 
which too often he does not recognize when once he hears it preached. 
For the middle-aged Christian is likely to prefer not the old but 
the Middle-Age gospel. 

j* 

It is a sad situation when a good cause is unworkable until 
certain good people die. When a middle-aged Christian finds 
himself suspicious of spiritual earnestness, the extension of Christ’s 
ideals, and a sacrificial giving of justice, he needs to be alarmed 
for the state of his soul. 

It was that sort of middle-aged people who crucified Jesus. 
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DIFFICULTIES CONCERNING PRAYER. I 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


I. Difficulties Connected with a Sup¬ 
posed Scientific Viewpoint 

In the discussion of any spiritual 
theme in a generation in which the in¬ 
fluence of natural science has been so 
momentous and so dominant as in ours, 
it is hardly possible to ignore the initial 
questions that arise from the scientific 
point of view. And with reference to 
prayer, it is well to remember, there is 
no reason why we should not recognize 
the scientific principle of the univer¬ 
sality (but not “uniformity”) of law— 
that there is law in every sphere of life. 
There is no doubt of laws and of our 
need of them, even from the religious 
point of view. For without a sphere of 
law it is plain that we could make no 
progress in knowledge or power or char¬ 
acter; that the significance of freedom 
itself would depend upon the sphere of 
laws through which that freedom could 
express itself; and that without some 
abiding laws in the world we could not 
even maintain our faith in the trust¬ 
worthiness of God. 

But, on the other hand, we need to 
make it clear to ourselves that there is 
no sphere of eternally self-existing laws, 
or laws preceding all reality. Such a 
conception, it should be plain, is really 
unthinkable. We need clearly to see 
that law can “exist” only in one of two 
ways: either as the mode of activity of 
some existing reality or as a formulation 
made in the mind of some observer of the 
way in which this reality acts. It is 


therefore impossible to speak of laws as 
preceding all existence, or as having any 
existence of their own apart from all 
really existent beings. It follows also 
that laws, as such, can do nothing. 
They cause nothing, they finally explain 
nothing. They are only our formula¬ 
tion of the way in which things act, or, 
in any final statement, of the modes of 
God’s activity. 

But as surely as there is no doubt of 
laws, and of our need of them, so surely 
is there no doubt either of our need of 
God and the sense of his presence and 
power and love back of all the world. 
If religion is to exist at all men need to 
be able to believe in a living God who 
can come into real and effective relations 
with his children, who is able to mani¬ 
fest himself to them, and able to adapt 
himself in love to their changing needs. 
And there can be no possible defense of 
the real rationality of the world if the 
moral and spiritual interests are not 
supreme. Here religion is at one with 
every ideal interest. For all ideal inter¬ 
ests must insist that the world cannot 
be a mere machine, but must have 
meaning and worth. Its mechanism 
must be subordinated to great rational 
ends. Eucken speaks the inevitable 
conviction of the religious man when 
he says: 

When, however, we put the question 
universally, showing at the same time that 
in ceasing to give life a spiritual basis we 
allow the purely humanistic culture an 
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undisputed right over the whole held, and 
that this culture has no effective way of 
dealing with the hollowness and illusions 
of existence, then to every thinking man 
the great alternative presents itself, the 
Either-Or. Either there is something other 
and higher than this purely humanistic 
culture or life ceases to have any meaning 
or value. 

It may well be urged, too, that there 
is .absolutely no compelling reason, 
philosophic or scientific, to deny the 
direct access of God to human minds. 
Men can hardly help reasoning: We 
have such access to each other’s minds, 
can it be that He who made these minds 
and knows every avenue of approach 
to them has not such access ? We can 
change the course of life of our fellow- 
creatures; can it be that God is power¬ 
less at this point ? In one of his earlier 
works Pfleiderer naturally reasons to 
the same import: 

And why should it be less possible for 
God to enter into a loving fellowship with 
us than for men to do so with each other ? 
I should be inclined to think that He is even 
moire capable of doing so. For as no man 
can altogether read the soul of another, so 
no man can altogether live in the soul of 
another; hence all our human love is and 
remains imperfect. But if we are shut off 
from one another by the limits of indi¬ 
viduality, in relation to God it is not so; to 
Him our hearts are as open as each man’s 
own heart is to himself; He sees through 
and through them, and He desires to live 
in them, and to fill them with His own sacred 
energy and blessedness. 

To deny such access of God to the 
human mind is to deny the possibility 
of revelation, to deny prayer, to deny 
any living contact with God; practically 
to deny that there is any really living 


concrete God at all. It is to go back to 
something very like the cast-off deism 
of the eighteenth century. It is hardly 
possible that religion should be able to 
maintain such a view of things. As 
Orr says: “The kind of theism that 
remains after the Christian element has 
been removed out of it is not one fitted 
to satisfy either the reason or the heart.” 

Evolution itself, too, seems to point 
to revelation and prayer—to a living 
association with God, in that its goal, 
so far as we can see, is man. And in 
man evolution has reached a creature in 
whom a new spiritual evolution begins; 
whose life is primarily in personal rela¬ 
tions; that is, in relations of self¬ 
revelation and faith. Man is made, 
thus, one may well feel, for revelation, 
for prayer. And it would seem a very 
helpless God indeed who was unable 
to come into these relations of self- 
revelation and faith and so to meet our 
deepest needs. 

Moreover, it is sometimes urged that 
prayer cannot be harmonized with the 
course of nature. But the objector 
needs to be reminded that no small part, 
and not the least important part, of 
nature is human nature, and that prayer 
most certainly does fit human nature. 
As Professor James said long ago, in his 
Psychology , 

We hear, in these days of scientific en¬ 
lightenment, a great deal of discussion about 
the efficacy of prayer; and many reasons 
are given us why we should not pray, whilst 
others are given us why we should. But 
in all this very little is said of the reason 
why we do pray, which is simply that we 
cannot help praying. It seems probable 
that, in spite of all that “science” may do 
to the contrary, men will continue to pray 
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to the end of time, unless their mental 
nature changes in a manner which nothing 
we know should lead us to expect. 

What so fits human nature, what is 
practically inevitable to it, is intrinsically 
probable. On the other hand, any mere 
machine prevision, in which answers to 
prayer are wrought into the machine, 
utterly fails to meet the moral and spirit¬ 
ual needs of men. Our highest need, 
after all—the chief source of both 
character and happiness—is personal 
association. Are the divine association 
and response denied us? If they are, 
then it is the simple truth to say, as 
Browning frequently insists, that men 
can be more to us than God. That 
will be regarded as an impossible con¬ 
clusion. 

Now if these larger considerations 
are to be given any weight at all it is 
plain that we cannot admit that the 
scientific viewpoint compels us to turn 
prayer into what is simply a kind of 
spiritual gymnastics. If religion is to 
be possible at all the reality of effective 
relations between God and men cannot 
be denied—relations that involve actual 
response on God’s part. 

Nor, if such effective relations are to 
be supposed, can we narrowly fix the 
scope of prayer. Doubtless in the Chris¬ 
tian view of prayer spiritual interests are 
always put above temporal interests. 
The very proportion of the petitions in 
the Lord’s Prayer makes this emphatic. 
Doubtless, too, it will be increasingly 
true as a man goes on developing in 
the spiritual life and grows in prayer 
that the spiritual interests will more and 
more take the lead and occupy the main 
place in his communion with God. But 
the relation with God can hardly be the 


real and adequate and vital thing it 
ought to be if it is on any ground to be 
assumed that one may not bring all 
things to God. I cannot doubt, here, 
that a rather mechanical conception of 
the world, which has naturally come 
into the foreground of this scientific 
generation, has produced for many 
minds what is, after all, a bugbear of the 
religious life. The universe is not a 
machine with which nothing can be 
done. Even if we were assuming the 
same kind of finite and partial relation 
to the world on God’s part that holds 
of men, we should hardly be able to infer 
that God’s relation must leave him less 
able to accomplish results than we our¬ 
selves. Let us be sure that if religion 
has any rational basis at all, God is not 
dead or powerless. 

Nor is it well for us to adopt some 
a priori theory of prayer, on supposed 
scientific grounds, that would rigidly 
exclude all temporal requests. However 
sure we are that the spiritual interest 
must be the dominant interest in prayer, 
and however clear it is to us that in 
prayer we are to seek God and not 
things, we simply must pray concerning 
that which disturbs our peace; else, as 
Herrmann has somewhere suggested, 
our prayer is not a really honest prayer; 
it does not truly represent us. As he 
says: 

Whatever really so burdens the soul as 
to threaten its peace is to be brought before 
God in prayer, with the confidence that the 
Father’s love understands even our anxious 

clinging to earthly things.If we try 

of ourselves to get free from these, and so 
far do not pray about them, we do ourselves 
a twofold injury. In the first place, we 
make our prayer dead and insincere; it is 
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in truth not our own prayer at all, but 
might be the prayer of a man placed in 
utterly different conditions; and secondly, 
we do not really lay ourselves before the 
God who would be sought of us as our Helper 
and Saviour; we rather imagine a God who 
has a kind of love for the human ideal, but 
has no sympathy for our needs. 

Obviously, if our religion is to be 
conterminous with our life and permeate 
the whole of it, we simply cannot put 
all our common life out of touch with 
God. We are not, therefore, to limit 
prayer to what we ourselves see that it 
is possible for God to do. Even in our 
human relations it would be a foolish 
child that would so limit his requests of 
his father. We are not very wise at 


best as to the possibilities in this uni¬ 
verse of ours, and we need not be afraid 
of embarrassing God. 

On the other hand, there is obviously 
a great possible abuse of prayer in press¬ 
ing purely temporal requests with God. 
No personal relation can bear a domi¬ 
nant selfish interest in the things which 
the friendship may bring. It will surely 
not be less true in our relation to God 
that we shall utterly spoil the relation 
if we think of it as primarily a means to 
temporal results. God is no mere 
reservoir of good things, nor is prayer 
an infallible way of obtaining them. As 
Trumbull long ago insisted, what men 
need is faith in God rather than “faith 
in prayer.” 


AESCHYLUS AND THE EIGHTH-CENTURY 

PROPHETS 


HENRY THATCHER FOWLER, PH.D. 

Professor of Biblical Literature and History in Brown University, Providence 


Since we have begun to treat the 
writings of ancient Israel as genuine 
literature growing out of the experience 
of the people and expressing their inter¬ 
pretation of life, very little attempt has 
been made to appreciate the Hebrew or 
Greek through any detailed comparison 
of the one with the other. It has indeed 
been noted that “true historical litera¬ 
ture had a wholly independent origin 
only among the Israelites and Greeks ,” 1 
but a detailed comparison of the rise 
and significance of historical writing in 

1 Eduard Meyer, Gtsckichte des AUerthums . 


the two has not, I think, been under¬ 
taken. Nor, as far as I am aware, has a 
thorough comparative study as yet been 
made of the lyric poetry of these two, 
who are almost as unique in the ancient 
world through the worth of their song 
as through the originality of their 
recording of history. 

In other departments of composition 
each people made highly distinctive 
contributions to the world’s literature. 
Hebrew prophecy and Greek drama may 
stand as supreme representatives. 
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In the present study we shall con¬ 
sider and compare only the earliest 
extant examples of these two character¬ 
istic types of literature, first in respect 
of form and then in respect of thought. 

One is always embarrassed in any 
attempt to discuss and evaluate Hebrew 
writings from a literary point of view, 
and one is always in danger of under¬ 
estimating them. In these matters we 
are children of the Greeks; our cate¬ 
gories, standards, terminology are Greek. 
One might almost as well try to describe 
and appreciate the architecture of St. 
Mark’s in terms of the three orders as 
to discuss some examples of Semitic 
poetry in the only terms we possess. 

In Greek life prophecy played a 
considerable part, and Greek writers 
reflect its influence in various ways. 
Oracles early took permanent form, but 
prophecy hardly constituted a separate 
class of literature; it remained rudi¬ 
mentary even in its splendid imaginative 
treatment in Cassandra’s utterance be¬ 
fore the house of Agamemnon or in its 
elaboration in Sibylline oracles. The 
earliest prophets of Israel were kin of 
those of Hellas and other lands. They 
cultivated frenzy; they divined for a piece 
of silver or a king’s favor; they exercised 
their wits on oracular verses, telling the 
fates of tribes and peoples, finding hidden 
meanings in names, exhibiting the 
efficacy of a parental curse or blessing. 
Prophets of this type continued till a late 
date in the nation’s history; but there 
developed out of this crude body a 
goodly number of individuals who were 
freed almost wholly from the primitive 
practices of their order, and who have left 
us a group of writings that constitutes 
Israel’s supreme distinctive contribution. 


Prophecy came to a sudden out- 
flowering in the middle and latter half of 
the eighth century before Christ, pro¬ 
ducing a kind of literature so different 
from any that we know earlier in Israel, 
so different from any that we find among 
other peoples, that we must recognize ft 
as a separate form in world-literature. 
Like the classical drama, it is a distinct 
creation, though composed of elements 
whose general character is familiar 
enough. The drama is commonly de¬ 
scribed as made up of lyric and narra¬ 
tive poetry, and dialogue, all associated 
with the primitive marching and dancing 
of the Dionysiac chorus. Despite its 
composite character, the term Greek 
drama calls up a distinct concept. To 
most, “Hebrew prophecy” fails to sug¬ 
gest a well-defined notion of a composite 
literary form. Perhaps this form can 
never be as clearly conceived. The 
composite drama became more sym¬ 
metrical and stereotyped than the 
composite prophecy. Hebrew literary 
modes, like the pattern of an oriental 
rug, suggest pleasing symmetry but 
hardly lend themselves to exact analysis. 

The tiny product of the earliest 
“writing prophet” contains all the ele¬ 
ments—rhetoric or oratory, a bit of 
lyric, and some narrative in both prose 
and verse. Amos’ voice was hardly 
yet silent when Hosea followed with his 
slightly longer roll—lyric and rhetoric 
with some poetic narrative. While 
Hosea was still active in the Northern 
Kingdom, Isaiah began his long career 
in Jerusalem, and Micah was a younger 
contemporary of Isaiah. The structure 
of the original writings of all four is 
essentially the same, though the minor 
narrative element hardly appears in 
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Micah. This latter element might be 
prose or poetry. The rhetoric was 
commonly, if not always, in these earlier 
prophets, of poetic structure, yet it was 
genuine oratory of the most vital sort, 
no mere literary or stage rhetoric. 
The line between this and the more 
purely lyric elements may not be any 
more clearly traceable than it sometimes 
is between the different constituents of 
the drama. At times the prophet de¬ 
liberately became a minstrel. Amos 
announced himself as about to sing a 
dirge, and the lines which immediately 
follow furnish a very exact specimen of 
elegiac meter: 

Hear ye this word which I take up for a 
dirge over you, O house of Israel. 

Fallen, no more shalt thou rise, virgin of 
Israel. 

Forsaken she lieth prone, no one uplifting. 

Isaiah’s song of Yahweh’s vineyard 
gives us our fullest indications of the 
character of Israel’s early vintage songs, 
of whose existence we find some evidence 
in the Book of Psalms, and this is true 
even though Isaiah’s song soon proves 
to be a parable and the lilting measure 
of the opening lines changes into the 
harsh notes of a song of doom. Canon 
Cheyne has reproduced the effect of the 
original quite remarkably in his trans¬ 
lation beginning: 

A song will I sing of my friend, 

A love song touching his vineyard. 

A vineyard belongs to my friend, 

On a hill that is fruitful and sunny; 

He digged it and cleared it of stones, 

And planted there vines that are choice; 

A tower he built in the midst, 

And hewed also therein a wine vat; 

And he looked to find grapes that are good, 
Alas! it bore grapes that are wild. 


The works on Greek literature are 
able to tell a reasonably full and clear 
story of the development of the drama: 
the oriental or semi-oriental dithyramb 
coming from Phrygia into Thrace; 
Arion producing his choral dithyrambs at 
the court of Periander in Corinth (about 
600 b.c.); this chorus, performed by 
satyrs, coming to Athens during the 
brilliant reign of Pisistratus in the middle 
of the sixth century; Thesbis, separate 
from the chorus, reciting verses at the 
great Dionysia of 534; finally Aeschylus, 
in the first half of the next century, 
introducing two persons detached from 
the chorus and giving the world real 
drama. It all reads very smoothly de¬ 
spite some uncertainties as to details. 

In Israel’s literature the break be¬ 
tween Amos and all that had gone before 
is much greater than that between 
Aeschylus and his predecessors. We 
have many stories about prophets, some 
of which reveal the true spiritual 
ancestors of Amos, but not his literary 
predecessors. Hebrew historical narra¬ 
tive came to perfection, relatively to 
other forms of composition, much earlier 
than Greek. In the narratives that 
antedate Amos, not only in the stories of 
Moses, Samuel, and Elijah, but in the 
documents as a whole, there is so much 
of the characteristic spirit and thought 
of Amos and his successors that we 
rightly style them prophetic histories. 
We have, too, examples of a variety of 
poetry from the centuries before Amos, 
ranging from primitive bits of folk-song, 
taunt-song, and oracular verse to artistic 
dirge and ode of victory. Amos himself 
pictured the prevalence of music and 
song among the wealthy dwellers at the 
nation’s capital: 
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That lie upon beds of ivory, 

And stretch themselves upon their couches, 

That sing idle songs to the sound of the viol; 
That invent for themselves instruments of 

music, like David; 

That drink wine in bowls, 

And anoint themselves with the finest of oil. 

All this is true, yet the prophetic 
book bursts suddenly upon us in the 
writing of Amos, and we cannot trace 
the steps by which the composite form 
took shape. Oracles in poetic form like 
those of Balaam, the curse of Noah, or 
the blessings of Jacob and Moses offer no 
close parallel. The stories of the proph¬ 
ets contain effective dialogue, but they 
afford even less of suggestion for the 
form of Amos 1 book, in which we find a 
symmetry of structure, a progress of 
thought, a sustained power of diction, 
and, at the same time, a freedom from 
the frenzied extravagance or prosaic 
stupidity of the few existing earlier 
oracles, all of which seems to argue a 
course of development now untraceable. 

Amos appears at the royal sanctuary 
of Northern Israel when the victories of 
Jeroboam II have brought about a 
great expansion of territory and begins 
an address to the assembled people: 

Yahweh from Zion shall roar, 

From Jerusalem utter his voice; 

The shepherd’s pastures shall mourn, 

The crest of Carmel wither. 

Thus sayeth Yahweh: 

For three transgressions of Damascus, 

Yea four, I will not revoke it; 

For their threshing with iron, Gilead. 

I will send a fire on Hazael’s house, 

To devour Benhadad’s palaces. 

I will cut off inhabitant from Aven-valley 
And holder of sceptre from Eden-house, 

And break Damascus’ gate-bar; 

So Syrians shall go captive to Kir, 

Sayeth Yahweh. 


We have no information as to the 
time or occasion of Amos’ writing down 
of this and his other poetic orations. 
It may be that, as in the case of Cicero’s 
orations, our carefully constructed ad¬ 
dress was not spoken in just the form in 
which it has come down to us; yet it 
may well be that it was thoroughly 
wrought out in advance. 

One can select almost at random from 
Isaiah’s oracles to exemplify his powers 
as poet-orator. Ability to suit sound to 
thought, to kindle feeling by sound as 
well as by thought, must have given his 
speech something of the emotive power 
of music superadded to that of oratory. 

Ah! 

The booming of many peoples! 

Like the booming of seas they boom! 

And the roar of mighty nations! 

As with the roar of waters do they roar! 

But [Yahweh] shall rebuke him, 

And he shall flee far away and be pursued, 
Like chaff of the mountains before the wind, 
And as the whirling dust before the tempest. 

The translation reproduces something 
of the sound effect of the original. The 
roar of mighty nations, that roar as with 
the roar of waters, is Ashedn U&mmim, 
kisehdn m&yim kabirim yisha’&n. With 
Yahweh’s rebuke the figure changes to 
express the change in that figured. The 
armies are no longer rushing masses like 
mighty waters, but multitudes of driven 
individuals, like chaff before the wind 
of the hilltop threshing floor, like dust 
before the storm-wind. It is not now 
the booming of many people— hamdn 
atnmitn rabbtm —but mots liphne-r&ach , 
galgdly liphtti suphd —chaff and dust. 

It was the last and least of the eighth- 
century prophets, Micah, whose imagi¬ 
nation presented in brief but majestic 
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drama the great court scene, when Yah- 
weh called upon the mountains, the 
foundations of the earth, to hear his plea 
against his people: 

O my people, what have I done unto thee ? 
And wherein have I wearied thee ? 

Testify against me. 

He goes on to recall his bringing them 
from Egypt safely into the promised 
land. The people respond in deep 
penitence, questioning whether the burn¬ 
ing of thousands of rams, the pouring out 
of myriads of rivers of oil, the sacrifice 
of the first-born son might expiate their 
guilt. Then the prophet speaks, inter¬ 
preting as the chorus in the drama: 
“He hath showed thee, O man, what is 
good; and what doth Yahweh require of 
thee, but to do justly, and to love kind¬ 
ness, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?” 

A single generation thus saw a group 
of speakers and writers whose work 
exhibits rounded and sustained rhetorical 
periods, clear grasp of facts illumined 
by bold imagination, vivid word-pictures 
in which thought and sound combine in 
harmony, and even well-conceived dra¬ 
matic bits. 

Sir Richard Jebb writes of Aeschylus 
“whose lofty verse had been inspired by 
the wish to nourish the minds of his 
fellow-citizens with ennobling ideals, 
to make them good men and true, 
worthy of their fathers and their city.” 
To me it seems that Aeschylus alone of 
the Attic dramatists has a majesty of 
poetic utterance like that of Israel’s 
eighth-century prophets. Professor 
Lawton finds Aeschylus in spirit and 
thought kinsman of Isaiah, Dante, and 
Milton. In nobleness of poetic speech 


the first dramatist and Isaiah seem no 
less kindred. Both are at home with the 
great and awe-awakening forces of 
nature. We think inevitably of the 
wonderful ending of the Prometheus . 
After the baffled Hermes has given his 
somewhat pettish warning, the tortured 
Titan left alone speaks: 

Now his threats walk forth in action, 

And the firm earth quakes indeed. 

Deep and loud the ambient Thunder 
Bellows, and the flaming Lightning 
Wreathes his fiery curls around me, 

And the whirlwind rolls his dust; 

And the winds from rival regions 
Rush in elemental strife, 

And the Ocean’s storm-vexed billows 
Mingle with the startled stars 1 
Doubtless now the tyrant gathers 
All his hoarded wrath to whelm me. 
Mighty Mother, worshipped Themis 
Circling Ether that diffusest 
Light, a common joy to all. 

Thou beholdest these my wrongs. 

A wealth of imagery from nature is 
so characteristic of Israel’s prophets 
that I have been led to note this aspect 
of Aeschylus’ writing rather carefully. 
It is not possible here to speak of details. 
In general, it seems to me true that in 
wealth and spontaneity of nature’s 
symbols the early prophetic writers excel 
even the first dramatist. In the “ Great 
Arraignment” forming the short first 
chapter of Isaiah’s book, we enumerate 
some fifteen or sixteen distinct similes 
drawn from home and farm life, from 
industry, history, and nature; yet all 
are so perfect that they serve only to 
make the thought effective. Aeschylus, 
whose boyhood vision knew the beauty 
of that view out over Eleusis Bay 
to the blue mountains of Salamis, had 
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come under the charm of a nature far 
different, far more beautiful, perhaps, 
than any known to Isaiah near his 
Jerusalem home or to Amos on the 
barren, wind-swept mountain-top of 
Tekoa; yet there is a wonderful wealth 
of changing color and a kindling of 
imagination as one looks from the rocky 
summits of the Judean mountains over 
the desert-crested hilltops of the wilder¬ 
ness and across the great gorge to the 
wall of Moab. Its fascination is like 
that of the lonely ocean. Aeschylus 
growing to manhood amid the picture- 
beauty of Attica, and Isaiah and Amos 
in the face of the wilderness are far 
more kindred in their feeling of nature 
than Aeschylus and Hosea in whose 
poetry the softer influences of the 
smooth rounded hills and inviting 
valleys of Northern Israel are felt. 
Yet even Hosea was stranger to such 
charming beauty as that of the Aegean 
shore. 

One might profitably compare with 
far more adequacy the modes of expres¬ 
sion that reveal the poet natures of 
Hebrew prophet and Greek dramatist; 
but our present purpose is accomplished 
if we realize that these two literary 
forms, each characteristic of the life and 
spirit of the people that gave it birth, 
each full of the beauty and grandeur of 
the nature that domiciled that life— 
that these characteristic literary forms 
afforded instruments for the expression 
of life more comprehensive in their 
range than any simple form of prose or 
poetry. Neither pure narrative, prose 
or verse, nor philosophic or lyric speech 
is capable of expressing life with the 
varied richness of the Hebrew prophecy 
or the Greek drama. 


II 

And thus at length we are come to the 
second division of our subject. Some 
aspects of “the essentials of life in its 
greatness” as life was interpreted by 
the earliest dramatist and the earliest 
writing prophets. I borrow my phrase 
from Professor Woodberry’s little book 
on The Appreciation of Literature. He 
writes: “One who has read the Hebrew 
prophets, the Greek dramatists, and 
Shakespeare has a view of the essentials 
of life in its greatness that requires little 
supplementing. ,, In undertaking this 
study, it was not so much my purpose 
to note how the genius of each race 
developed a literary form capable of 
expressing the essentials, as it was to 
consider some of the aspects of life that 
are interpreted in these two groups of 
ancient writings. 

First we may note that in origin and 
character both drama and prophecy 
are distinctly religious and ethical. His¬ 
torians and critics, when speaking of 
the drama, never fail to remind us of its 
distinctly religious origin and associa¬ 
tions; but I hardly find sufficient empha¬ 
sis laid by them upon the fact that, 
although connected in its origin with the 
orgies of Dionysus-worship, in its Attic 
perfection that god has disappeared 
from tragedy almost as completely as the 
goatskin garments that gave the name. 
Zeus, mighty and just, Apollo the en¬ 
lightener, occasionally Athena the wise— 
these are the deities whose presence is 
hardly less prominent in tragedy than 
Yahweh’s in prophecy; and no one 
finds it necessary to remind us of the 
essentially religious character of proph¬ 
ecy. The Furies too are often present— 
representatives of what? Of an older 
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order disappearing before the enlight¬ 
ened rule of Zeus? Of nature’s dread 
law of retribution unto many genera¬ 
tions? Whatever their meaning, they 
are essential to the ancient poet’s story 
of life in its complexity. If we were com¬ 
paring the late Jewish literature, we 
might consider the function of the 
Erinyes in relation to that of Satan the 
adversary, personification of hostility 
to Yahweh’s beneficent purposes or 
whatever he may be, but prophecy had 
run its course before Satan found stand¬ 
ing place in Hebrew literature. This 
suggests the fact that prophecy does 
not deal with the puzzling problems of 
individual destiny, so prominent in 
tragedy and in some of Israel’s later 
thought. It is only in connection with 
the nation’s fall and exile that prophecy 
turns to the individual’s standing before 
God, and true prophecy has ceased 
before the perplexing implications of this 
theme come to the fore. Problems of 
individual life at a certain stage of their 
interpretation seem to demand Erinyes 
or Satan for their solution. 

The voices of the first writing prophet 
and the first dramatist are raised in 
times of great national prosperity and 
confidence. The destruction of Damas¬ 
cus followed by a generation of inactivity 
on Assyria’s part had given Israel 
opportunity to recover from the devas¬ 
tation pictured in Amos’ opening address 
and to make broad her boundaries as 
David had done two and a half centuries 
earlier. Sudden wealth had transformed 
society in the little state. The nation 
was self-confident, having taken to itself 
“horns of its own strength,” yet not impi¬ 
ously unmindful of the deity and his 
ritual service. On a far more significant 


scale military success had come to 
Greece when Aeschylus sang. Mara¬ 
thon and Salamis had been fought and 
won, and the poet himself had borne his 
part in these fateful struggles. In the 
Seven against Thebes he makes the chorus 
sing “for a state prospering honors the 
divinities”—common matter for obser¬ 
vation no doubt in his day. So Amos 
found prosperous Israel making her 
burnt offerings, meal offerings, and 
thank offerings of fat beasts, and singing 
songs to Yahweh with the accompani¬ 
ment of the viol’s melody, observing 
too the sacred days with due cessation 
of business; besides, it would seem, not 
wholly ignoring the older divinities 
long established in the land. The 
religious practices of the festive wor¬ 
shipers at the royal sanctuary of 
Northern Israel, when the mountain 
shepherd of Judah suddenly raised his 
voice, suggest the early Dionysiac revels. 
These people thought of Yahweh as a 
tribal god who had shown his power and 
approval by giving the kingdom its 
recent expansion and unaccustomed 
wealth. Amos declared that Yahweh 
was concerned, not only with injustice 
done to their nation, but equally with 
Moab’s impious cruelty to Edom, con¬ 
cerned, too, with the honesty and fairness 
of the methods by which his worshipers 
obtained the means for their abundant 
sacrifices; was interested, not simply 
in the merchant’s Sabbath rest, but 
equally in his eagerness to be back at the 
week’s trade in refuse wheat sold by 
false measure. Amos himself did not 
assert complete ethical monotheism, but 
he did make a longer step toward this 
than any other one man has ever taken. 
He looked beyond Damascus and saw in 
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distant Assyria, now long quiescent, 
God’s instrument for punishing a people 
pock-marked by bribery in the law 
courts, dishonest weights and measures in 
business, wine suppers demanded by the 
newly rich women, licentiousness in 
worship, luxury everywhere won by 
dishonest and cruel oppression. When 
he declared that Israel’s peculiar rela¬ 
tion to Yahweh was ground of her greater 
condemnation under his just rule, he at 
least cut the main root of the moral evil 
inherent in the old Semitic henotheism. 

In only one extant play, the Persians , 
does Aeschylus deal so directly with 
world-history and with the affairs of his 
own age. Here, interestingly enough, 
it is the shade of Darius called back who 
interprets the course of events as only 
the hastening through Xerxes’ pre¬ 
sumption of that which was divinely 
determined long since. 

The prophets, we must remember, 
did not formulate a systematic theology, 
and, quite obviously, it is even more 
difficult to make general affirmations 
concerning the dramatists’ beliefs. The 
prophets we find dealing, with however 
much of poetic dress and imagination, 
still immediately with the local and 
world events of their day. We have 
just noticed that when Aeschylus once 
takes up such a subject, he transfers 
his audience in imagination to distant 
Susa and puts his interpretation into the 
mouth of the departed organizer of the 
splendid Persian Empire. We may 
count the interpretation, however, as 
truly Greek, perhaps Aeschylus’ own. 
He does not seem to have penetrated 
the Persian consciousness very deeply 
when he represents Queen Atossa and 
Darius calling the Persians always 


fiapfiapoi. Yet we must be on our 
guard, even in Aeschylus, against attri¬ 
buting all the sentiments uttered by the 
choruses and the different characters to 
the poet himself. It has been well noted 
that “in the case of a dramatic poet, 
we cannot determine a question of this 
kind by an enumeration of isolated 
sentiments”; we must rather have 
regard to the general drift of the teach¬ 
ing, as shown in the catastrophe of the 
plays, and formulated from time to 
time by those speakers who, like the 
chorus in the Agamemnon and Darius in 
the Persians, point the moral. Jebb 
warns us against supposing any definite 
and .coherent system of doctrine in 
Aeschylus. He suggests that if the 
poet were examined on his views of the 
relations between fate and free will, 
modem criticism would possibly find his 
answers vague and unsatisfactory—far 
less ingenious too than the answers 
which modems have devised on his 
behalf. So far as it is directly didactic, 
he holds that Attic tragedy in large part 
“consisted in clothing received Hellenic 
maxims with forms of new energy and 
beauty.” Yet Jebb does not scruple 
to make positive generalization as to 
Aeschylus’ fundamental theology, and 
we may seek, although with wary step, 
to find this writer’s conception of the 
power that controls human events. 

The Prometheus suggests absolute 
fatalism; Zeus himself cannot even 
learn what is to befall and Fate deter¬ 
mines his sway. In this play, too, the 
newly victorious deity seems anything 
but just and beneficent— K paros and Bia, 
Strength and Force, are his worthy minis¬ 
ters. Altogether we seem nearer the 
stage of theological thinking represented 
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in the old Babylonian myths than in 
Amos. The splendor of the conception 
of the suffering Titan, whose spirit 
yields not to force, is to us the glory of 
the play. It is one of the most superb 
manifestations of the Greek soul, in com¬ 
parison with which Sophocles’ appeals 
for pious submission taste like milk and 
water, nine parts water. For Aeschy¬ 
lus’ theology we cannot trust the 
Prometheus very far. We do not know 
the sequel in the Prometheus Unbound. 
The complete trilogy might solve the 
puzzle of the Zeus in this play, so foreign 
to Aeschylus’ usual conception. We 
may hope for our love of the poet and 
the glory of the Greek race that. Pro¬ 
metheus never yielded to torture- 
inflicting Strength and Force nor to the 
terror of “heaving earth, roaring echo 
of thunder, the deep blazing wreaths 
of lightning, the strife of conflict gusts, 
the firmament embroiled.” 

Whatever the solution in the Pro¬ 
metheus , in the plays as a whole we 
find Aeschylus reaching, in face of the 
sternest realities of life, toward faith in 
the full rule of a god who is rational and 
just, not blind fate or conquering force. 
If this be Hellenic theology before his 
time, then he nobly sets it forth. If it be 
an advance upon the faith of his pred¬ 
ecessors, then he too is prophet. He 
seems to have the prophet’s conscious¬ 
ness of standing alone. 

But I, from others disagreeing, 

And I alone with clear mind seeing, 
Declare it is the impious deed 
That others after it will breed 
Renewing the parent in the seed. 
Whereas in homes that honor Duty 
Forever Fate 
Doth propagate 
A child of beauty. 


Thus he makes the chorus sing in the 
Agamemnon. Whether or not Aeschylus 
took for his race a new step forward in 
the apprehension of the one God who 
rules justly, his writings reveal the 
struggle each must make for himself to 
solve the riddle of blind force, com¬ 
passion, growing apprehension of spirit¬ 
ual values, all so bafflingly interwoven 
in life’s web. How clearly this is read 
in the one complete trilogy! Even the 
Prometheus suggests something of a new 
and better order coming in the establish¬ 
ment of the rule of Zeus, but the Oresteia 
trilogy carries the story of retribution 
working out through generation after 
generation to its termination in the 
defeat of the Furies by Apollo and 
Athena. The Erinyes must still be 
recognized, appeased by honors in 
Athena’s city itself, but the awful curse 
of relentless visitation unto endless 
generations, when the sin has ceased, is 
checked by the enlightened gods. At 
the close of the trilogy, all-seeing Zeus 
and Moira, goddess of Fate, descend 
together to the citizens of Pallas, and 
the cry is “Break forth into songs.” 

From Aeschylus’ extant plays we are 
justified in affirming with Jebb that, 
though he is no monotheist, he might 
be described as a monarchist in religion, 
and with James Adam that, “in the 
dynasty of the gods to which Zeus 
belongs, there is but a single purpose, a 
single ruling will, the will of Zeus 
himself.” 

Zeus, who’er he be, this name 
If it pleaseth him to claim, 

This to him will I address; 

Weighing all, no power I know 

Save only Zeus, if I aside would throw 

In sooth as vain this burthen of distress. 
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This ruling will is in harmony with 
justice; Dika is the most prominent 
attribute of Zeus in Aeschylus. 

From Amos we have only a tiny 
pamphlet, a quarter or third as long as 
a single play of Aeschylus, and from the 
dramatist we have only seven of the 
scores of plays he wrote, yet each has 
left a sufficient revelation of himself for 
us to know them both as kindred souls. 
Men of rugged strength they are who 
stride forward all unknown each to other, 
yet breast to breast, each confident amid 
all life’s wrong that Justice is with God. 
Zeus or Yahweh, who’er he be, this name 
If it pleaseth him to claim. 

In the Suppliants , the chorus sings: 
Justly his deed was done, 

Unto to what other one 

Of all the gods, should I for justice turn ? 

From him our race did spring; 

Creator he and king 

Ancient of days and wisdom he and might. 
As bark before the wind, 

So wafted by his mind, 

Moves every counsel, each desire aright. 

Reference to the original shows this 
poetic version of Mr. Morshead rather 
free, influenced by Hebrew ideas and 
terms, yet it is really there in the original, 
only not in such Old Testament terms. 
“Ancient of days and wisdom” is all 
implied in va\ai 6 $p<ov. 

With both Amos and Aeschylus 
justice is predominantly punitive. 
“Therefore will I visit upon you all 
your iniquities,” cries Amos, and Aeschy¬ 
lus finds no bulwark against destruction 
for the man who in the wantonness of 
his heart has spumed the great altar of 
Justice. In treating of sin that demands 
just retribution, Amos and Aeschylus 
are dealing commonly with very differ¬ 


ent aspects of conduct. In his scorn of 
the “rich man’s house .... where 
hands with lucre are foul,” the dramatist 
suggests the prophet’s denunciations, 
but usually he does not apply his doc¬ 
trine of justice in detail to the social 
and economic evils of his day. 

Isaiah here offers closer parallel. His 
distinctive contribution to the pro¬ 
phetic conception of God is exaltation, 
separation from humanity’s contamina¬ 
tion, unapproachable holiness. The cor¬ 
relative is judgment upon all that is high 
and lifted up, all that exalts itself. To 
Aeschylus too, v/fyns, overweening pride 
or insolence, seems the very nature of sin. 

The heart of the haughty delights to beget 
A haughty heart. From time to time 
In children’s children recurrent appears 
The ancestral crime. 

When the dark hour comes that the gods 
have decreed, 

And the Fury burns with wrathful fires 
A demon unholy, with ire unabated, 

Lies like black night on the halls of the fated: 
And the recreant son plunges guiltily on 
To perfect the guilt of his sires. 

But Justice shines in a lowly cell; 

In the houses of poverty, smoke-begrimed, 
With the sober minded she loves to dwell. 
But she turns aside 

From the rich man’s house with averted eye, 
The golden fretted halls of pride 
Where hands with lucre are foul, and the 
praise 

Of counterfeit goodness smoothly sways. 
And wisely she guides in the strong man’s 
despite 

All things to an issue of right. 

The Persians gives especial oppor¬ 
tunity for emphasis upon hubris. Atossa, 
the queen-mother, is a model of resigna¬ 
tion. After the long silence under 
“calamity too great for her to speak” 
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she asserts the necessity for “mortals 
to endure afflictions when the gods 
award them” and bids the messenger 
continue the tragic report from Salamis. 
The shade of Darius called forth declares 
Zeus a chastiser of overbearing thoughts. 
The calamity is, it is true, the consum¬ 
mation of ancient oracles whose fulfil¬ 
ment was to be expected, after a long 
issue, “but when man is himself speeding 
onward God also lends a hand.” “My 
son not understanding hath brought it 
about by his youthful presumption; 
who unwisely thought that he should get 
the mastery of all the gods and of 
Poseidon: 

For bursting into blossom, Insolence 

Its harvest ear, Delusion, ripeneth 

And reaps most tearful fruit.” 

Finally he urges that Xerxes be admon¬ 
ished that he may cease to insult the gods 
with his overweening confidence. In 
both Aeschylus and Isaiah, presumptu¬ 
ous sin is more, far more, than the 
primitive idea of trespass upon the pre¬ 
rogatives of the gods that we find in 
Herodotus or the Tower of Babel story. 

The prophets of the great age raise 
no question of man’s accountability for 
his conduct; they assume it. In the 
Seven against Thebes , Aeschylus gives a 
conception of a parental curse like 
the early Hebrew idea seen in the story 
of the curse of Noah or in the blessing of 
Isaac. Indeed he seems to show very 
much of the current thought of his people 
that the gods or fate decree the sin, so 
that man cannot avoid committing it. 
An insolent course is a kind of madness, 
the work of a Soifuuv yet we find him 
reaching toward the thought of man’s 
responsibility, at least for the first step 


in sin. Perhaps it is true too, as has 
been affirmed, that he invariably makes 
the victim of ancestral guilt a sinner also 
on his own account. 

Beyond the mere punitive interpre¬ 
tation of misfortune, Aeschylus shows at 
least flashes of insight into the signifi¬ 
cance of suffering: “To those who suffer 
justice brings understanding.” One 
hardly knows what English word to use 
—understanding, knowledge bom of 
experience, comprehension, something 
of that sort. 

In the eighth-century prophets, 
Hosea stands forth as the one to whom 
Yahweh, not Dika, has brought under¬ 
standing through suffering. This proph¬ 
et’s opening paragraph tells the story of 
one who loved his wife with a chivalrous, 
self-abnegating love that we know not 
where else to seek in pre-Christian 
literature. When she had borne in his 
house children of whoredom, when she 
had left him to follow her lovers, and 
then at length, deserted of them, had 
fallen into slavery, he loved her still and 
bought her back from her owners; not 
that he would possess the polluted one, 
but because he would provide for and 
shield her. She must abide long by 
him, not playing the harlot, not any 
man’s wife, and so will he also be toward 
her. Through this suffering, Hosea 
realized that God had called him to pass 
and thus to learn truth never before 
comprehended by a son of man—even 
the knowledge that God’s love cannot be 
changed to hate by man’s indifference or 
flouting. “How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim? .... I will not return to 
destroy: for I am God and not man; 
the Holy One in the midst of thee; and 
I will not come in wrath.” Hosea 
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believed not less definitely than Amos or 
Aeschylus that sin must bring judgment; 
he realized too, no less than Aeschylus, 
the teaching power of suffering; beyond 
both, he saw that the fires of suffering 
burn unto purification. 

Should we pursue the comparison of 
drama and prophecy further, we should 
find much to consider on the significance 
of suffering in Sophocles and we should 
need to compare Aeschylus’ thought of 
Prometheus suffering for his benefit to 
humanity with the supreme insight of 
the author of “The Suffering Servant.” 

To me these points that we have 
touched upon seem some of the essentials 
of life in its greatness to the consideration 
of which we are led in the early pages, 
whether we opeh the volume of Hebrew 
prophecy or Greek tragedy—the nature 
of the power that controls life, the 
tragedy of life with its inherited weight of 
woe, its blind impulse to deeds most 
loathed, its ignorance of God and right, 
the essence of sin and of right, the 
meaning of suffering, the true relation 
between man and man, man and God. 


In his lecture upon “Japanese Reli¬ 
gions,” Dr. Nitobe, our first exchange 
professor from Nippon, pictured the 
different religions as paths leading 
toward the same mountain summit. 
Far apart at the first, they draw close 
together as they approach the top. 
Butcher, in his Harvard Lectures, char¬ 
acterized Greece and Israel as represent¬ 
ing divergent impulses and tendencies 
of human nature and different ideals of 
perfection; yet how near they come 
when by their different and distant 
paths, drama and prophecy, they climb 
toward the summit and look up into calm 
heaven. To each is given some vision of 
Him who rules with justice. Cardinal 
Mercier has written: “Justice itself is 
only absolute because it is the expression 
of the essential concord of men with 
God and among themselves.” Great 
seekers for this essential concord were 
the first dramatist of the nation that 
longed for perfect harmony in all realms 
and the first writing prophet of the 
nation that hungered and thirsted for 
the living God. 


THE PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT 
ELEMENTS IN THE LIFE 
OF JESUS 


RAY O. MILLER, M.A., B.D. 

Rector, Church of the Saviour, Hanford, California 


To some the Christian life is simply 
imitative. There were no elements of a 
transient nature in Him, nor is any 
event in his life, however insignificant, 


to be slurred over. The incident of feet- 
washing is as permanent as baptism; 
the apocalyptic visions are as valuable as 
the Sermon on the Mount; and incidental 
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expressions about the cosmogony of 
the universe are just as binding as the 
immortality of the soul. If we pick up 
certain books on theology, or popular 
sermons, there is in them all an evident 
“trekking” of the Bible and the life of 
Jesus. To all such the very mention of 
our subject borders on blasphemy: even 
the “hem of his garments” is sacred and 
permanent. 

There are others who find the very 
reality and permanency of the religion 
of Jesus in the fact that they are mixed 
up with other things patently transient 
and even superficial. Indeed, the whole 
effort of Modernism has been concerned 
in distinguishing between these two ele¬ 
ments in the life of Jesus, and to fit these 
permanent elements into the warp and 
woof of our present age. In the main, 
I think, the effort has been reverent and 
sincere, and the outcome fruitful. Reli¬ 
gion has become less antique and more 
efficient; less traditional and more 
ethical; less burdened with mechanical 
theories and more dynamic. However, 
that depends, tool Let us begin with the 
transient elements. 

There are his language and his dress. 
Who knows in what language Jesus 
spoke ? Some think it was Greek, others 
Aramaic. But what does it matter? 
Greek has lately been abolished from the 
necessary credits of the University of 
California. It was almost the last of 
the great universities to take this step. 
And yet it has been pointed out that at 
this very moment Greek culture was 
never so common. Our children learn 
the Greek myths as nursery stories, and 
read large portions of the noted Greek 
authors in the grammar grades and in 
the high schools. The spirit of Greek is 


here, and nobody cares about the lan¬ 
guage as such. It is so with the language 
Jesus spoke. We can all agree upon 
this point—if no further. 

When we move on to the matter of 
dress it is not quite so evident a thing. 
Our ignorance keeps us from making the 
language of Jesus a permanent element 
in his religion, but a general knowledge 
of oriental dress has permitted us to 
stress this point to some extent; and 
there are Christian bodies to whom the 
supposed simplicity of the dress of Jesus 
is important, if not categorical. And 
there are great bodies of Christians to 
whom a certain kind of dress is religious 
and another secular. 

Moving up a step farther we come to 
those notions, presumably accepted by 
Jesus, of the physical world—what we 
would call the scientific ideas of his day. 
Are we bound to accept as an integral 
part of our religion the cosmogony of the 
Jews? their ideas of natural laws, the 
“four comers of the earth,” etc.? Of 
course this comes very dose to things 
intimately connected with the early 
records of Christianity—miracles, super¬ 
natural voices, ecstatic visions, as well 
as the flatness of the earth, and the 
astronomical observations of the Jews. 

It is apparent, we think, that Jesus 
need not be loaded too heavily with this 
supposed phase of religion. Indeed, it 
seems necessary that if he was to speak 
to his age he must speak in their lan¬ 
guage, through their symbols, and 
through their natural knowledge, how¬ 
ever imperfect that knowledge was. 
Some advance the hypothesis that Jesus 
knew everything, but did not care to 
interfere with inddental things, leaving 
their development to natural processes. 
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That, however, seems a little mechanical. 
There is nothing in the words of Jesus 
to show that he knew any better, nor 
was it necessary. Spiritual truth does 
not depend upon any set of developing 
human ideas; it does depend for its 
propagation in each age upon the knowl¬ 
edge of that age. And while Jesus spoke 
in that age according to the cosmogony of 
the Jews, with its imperfect perceptions, 
if he were here today he would speak 
according to evolution and intuition. 

Almost any one of the miraculous 
stories would illustrate our point. There 
is the outstanding one of Jesus eating 
fish with his disciples after the resur¬ 
rection. The absolute physical demon¬ 
stration seemed necessary to the Jews, 
and, being weak on psychology, they 
somehow came into the conception that 
it was so. It is not often we ministers 
preach on this incident, I think, nor does 
it form any part of our usual Christian 
consciousness. The feeding of the five 
thousand is usually interpreted spirit¬ 
ually, with a gloss for the miracle itself. 
And it is with a great deal of relief that 
most of us believe the Jewish cosmogony 
to be transient in the life of Jesus. 

Then there were the ideas in Jesus, 
peculiar to Jewish thought. Here we 
run into difficult matters—the very heart 
of thing s—where it is imperative that 
we discern carefully. My words, they 
are spirit and they are life, said Jesus, 
in many different ways. And we all 
believe that—only we are anxious to 
know what are his own words first, and 
then what he meant by words, the shell 
and symbol of his thought, or his ideas, 
essential and imperative. 

A good deal of modem criticism has 
been engaged in showing that the records 


have been edited (which is undoubtedly 
true) and that certain ideas attributed 
to Jesus were not really held by him. 
That is a world of study in itself. A 
great part of this, it seems to me, has 
been pursued upon an a priori basis— 
to do away with some of these very Jew¬ 
ish ideas. We are always fearful of 
such methods as going too far and being 
too arbitrary. 

There seems to be no reasonable doubt 
that Jesus used these Jewish ideas, as he 
used the Jewish cosmogony, as indige¬ 
nous and necessary in speaking an 
understandable message. That, how¬ 
ever, is quite another thing from binding 
them upon all succeeding ages. 

The apocalyptic passages have been 
especially trying. Whenever a great 
war has come, literalistic Christians have 
seen in it the presaged end of the 
world. There are men in nearly every 
city of the world who have been devoting 
weeks to this very proposition, getting 
people ready quickly for the approaching 
end of the world! Even Cardinal Gib¬ 
bons uses this historic passage to edify 
his flock! And he has good precedents: 
St. Paul thought the same thing, and in 
the canonical Scriptures from him we 
are told that the end of the world would 
come while some then living were still 
upon earth. St. Paul’s rabbinical train¬ 
ing prepared his mind for apocalyptic 
receptivity, but for the rest of us that 
ground of excuse is not tenable. 

The idea of judgment with the Jew 
was ineradicably wrapped up with the 
apocalyptic idea. Any message that 
would come to him with force must come 
in that direction. Judgment is testi¬ 
fied to in many ways in different times. 
The fact itself is not less stressed today, 
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but comes along more reasonable and 
evolutionary lines. The solution lies 
in that direction, and we may regard 
Jesus with no less reverence because he 
did what was the only sensible thing to 
do: used the prevailing apocalyptic 
notions for his own purposes. 

A little lower in the scale comes the 
less-developed Jewish ideas, such as a 
belief in devils. The Gadarene pigs 
are a good example of this. The psy¬ 
chological devils which came out of this 
man had, according to popular notions, 
to go somewhere else! And what more 
happy than this wild herd of pigs run¬ 
ning pellmell into the water! 

The same thing proves true even of 
messianism, though we have not time to 
go into that. In each case we are 
helped immensely by the fact that, while 
using these popular theologies, Jesus 
himself modifies them with an exceed¬ 
ingly free hand, hewing them to spiritual 
ends. 

Nor are his uses of canonical Scrip¬ 
tures less traditional on the one hand 
and less drastic on the other. His 
application of prophecy to himself is 
the most eclectic thing imaginable. It 
was so transformed that its originators, 
the Jews, did not recognize it, or 
recognize it as anything more than 
duplicity. 

I want to mention just one other 
transient phase of the life of Jesus: his 
partisan appeal. His whole message in 
its original form is to the Jews. “ Give 
not that which is holy unto the dogs. 11 
Or again, “ Go ye not into the way of the 
Gentiles, and into any dty of the 
Samaritans enter ye not. But go rather 
to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” 
“Go ye into all the world” is bounded 


thus: “Jerusalem, Judea, and the utter¬ 
most parts of the world” (a provincial 
view at most). This partisan spirit 
holds over in St. Peter, and is broken 
only by the essential spirit of Christianity 
in St. Paul, against the traditional con¬ 
ceptions of both St. Peter and St. James 
in the First Council at Jerusalem. 

There can be no doubt that Jesus 
adapted his message, as his life, to the 
Jews, leaving the leaven itself to break 
forth into the universalism of a world- 
religion. 

There are other transient elements in 
the life of Jesus, of course, but these 
represent the leading principle. 

We turn now to the permanent ele¬ 
ments. They are evident, strategic, 
and inspiring, scarcely needing any 
great amount of elucidation. He whose 
life has caught up to himself the great 
heart of the world has an intrinsic appeal 
like the morning light, which needs only 
to be seen to be appreciated. 

First of all is his plan of placing the 
intuitive principle above the rational¬ 
istic. He is almost Bergsonian in this. 
That is his position about God. There 
is no single argument in all his life to 
prove that there is a God. It was to 
him an intuition and a manifestation. 
All we needed to do was to “lift up our 
eyes unto the hills.” “He that hath 
ears to hear, let him hear,” and similar 
expressions were ever upon his lips as 
a final thrust. He would not even use 
his miracles to prove the existence of 
God, answering a request for such proof 
by saying that an “evil and adulterous 
generation seeketh after a sign.” In 
other words, if the sign was not already 
here in the instinctive, intuitive pro¬ 
cesses of life, no miracle could ever im- 
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press the fact. This is intuition versus 
rationalism. 

That was his position also about 
himself. When pushed for the source 
of his claims, he always fell back upon 
intrinsic things in himself and the ability 
of others to see and understand. At the 
cleansing of the temple, when the priests 
asked by what authority he did these 
things, he answered by testing their 
power to sense divine things: “The 
baptism of John, was it of men or of 
God?” If they said of men, then the 
people would be against them, for all 
men knew (instinctively) that John was 
a prophet of God. If they said of God, 
then Jesus would say, “Why did ye not 
believe him?” And they answered 
Jesus and said, “We cannot tell.” And 
he answered and said unto them, 
“Neither tell I you by what authority 
I do these things.” Here we find the 
ntuitive process, based upon moral 
insight, as over against legalized ration¬ 
alism. 

Upon another occasion they ask him, 
“Where is thy Father?” and Jesus 
replies in the same spirit, “If ye had 
known me ye would have known my 
Father also.” Or again, “My sheep 
hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me”; “If any man will [or 
will to do] do his will he shall know of 
the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.” 

By placing the intuitive above the 
rational, Jesus does not thereby ignore 
the rational. Again and again he dis¬ 
concerts the leaders with his apt replies, 
his careful knowledge of detail, and 
his overwhelming processes of mind. 
“Never man spake like this man,” or 
“Whence hath this man knowledge, 


never having learned his letters?” 
were the astonished rejoinders of worsted 
antagonists. What he does do is to 
plant his feet firmly upon the eternal 
verities, which may be discerned only 
spiritually, and from this vantage ground, 
supported by reason and love, walk the 
earth the victor over death and the 
grave, to whose soul the transient was 
lost in the permanent, and even vicissi¬ 
tudes were only incidental and could be 
made to contribute to glory and victory. 

Closely linked with these funda¬ 
mental tenets was his doctrine of the 
fatherhood and consequent personality 
of God. With Jesus this was pivotal. 
Personality was to him, not the maxi¬ 
mum, but the minimum. Breaking 
through his words many times are con¬ 
cepts of God in terms of cosmos, but 
always gathering into itself the valued 
attributes of self-consciousness and self- 
determination, the hopes and loves and 
realities of many years. The thin ice 
of immanence and pantheism are every¬ 
where skirted with a dexterity which is 
the soul of truth and simplicity. It is 
never the Great-soul or Over-soul. It 
is always God is love, but never Love is 
God. God is a spirit, the last word 
about God; yet a spirit endowed with 
love—active, knowing, personal. He 
and the Father are one: yet he is still 
the Son and God is his Father—both 
personal. The Holy Ghost is raised out 
of the pantheism of olden times, and is 
sent, a personal representative of the 
Son and the Father, into the hearts of 
men. With Jesus, the fatherhood is fath¬ 
erhood, lost in neither immanence, pan¬ 
theism, nor transcendentalism; rather 
comprehending them all in its own satis¬ 
fying personal relationships. So much 
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for this well-known phase of the life of 
Jesus. 

Standing on the same fundamental 
ground is the doctrine and fact of aton¬ 
ing love. In the older prophets, from 
Amos on down, there was plenty of jus¬ 
tice. Righteousness was demanded of 
the people. Jesus demanded justice 
for himself only on the basis of affection 
and intrinsic things. He drew others 
to secure justice for themselves accord¬ 
ing to the same great principle, until at 
last the great appeal was “The love of 
Christ constraineth us.” The greatest 
good was to be secured by denying one’s 
self and taking up his cross. Not a 
denial of large expression of life and per¬ 
sonality, but a holding in abeyance of 
one’s rights in order to secure them 
through service and love. 

Self-immolation, unknown in inani¬ 
mate life, repugnant when exercised 
without purposes of a lofty nature, and 
seldom appearing in early reflective 
humanity, rises to its height in Jesus. 
In a moment of fanaticism the soldier 
or martyr gives his life, perchance for an 
imaginary good. Erasmus was perhaps 
wise when he said, “I have no vocation 
for martyrdom.” Martyrdom has its 
glories, but its pages are ofttimes pitiful. 
It is almost inconceivable how men could 
have died for some of the things for 
which they gave their lives. 

The death of Jesus was more than 
martyrdom. It was an atonement, an 
at-one-ment. Clear and definite were 
the purposes which actuated his whole 
life. It was not difficult for him to see 
the cross looming up before him. His 
ideals were as inexorable as life, and 
God must give his expression of vicarious 
love. The world must be anchored. 


It must be overwhelmed by the great 
goodness and love of God, as well as 
by his righteousness and justice. Self- 
immolation, so repulsive in most in¬ 
stances, becomes in Jesus the atonement 
—moral, just, and personal. 

It is said that Mr. Lincoln had great 
trouble with the atonement until he 
stood on the battlefield of Gettysburg. 
The men there had given themselves for 
others with a moral purview. Their 
sacrifice does give a glimpse of the 
vicarious sufferings of Jesus, but only 
a glimpse. Most of those men were 
mere youths, who had gone to war for 
many reasons, with little thought of 
sure death. A portion of them were 
drafted. Jesus went forth to die: clear¬ 
sighted, definitely purposeful, alone, 
meeting the whole matter with full con¬ 
sciousness and determination. He gave 
himself, a ransom for many. Modern 
life and modem scholarship understand 
with fuller import the meaning of the 
atonement, with love first and justice 
afterward. It is a sure and abiding ele¬ 
ment in the life of Jesus, as it must 
always be in the life of the world. 

Definitely related to this is the mes¬ 
sage of the brotherhood of man. The 
worth of human life is exalted, and indi¬ 
vidualism pushed forward by relation¬ 
ships based on personality, affection, 
hope, justice, and righteousness: if God 
so clothe the grass, which today is in the 
field and tomorrow is cast into the 
oven, will he not much more clothe you, 
O ye of little faith! Greater love hath 
no man than this, that he will lay down 
his life for another. 

Like every other great consumer of 
energy, brotherhood needs a dynamo. 
In this great day of social effort, of 
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institutionalism, the natural store of 
human kindness is quickly exhausted. 
The need is felt for a great supply for 
new effort glimpsed ahead. Human 
kindness has its limitations, and we need 
what is to be found in the exhaustless 
life of Jesus. If a man say that he 
love God and hate his brother he is a 
liar, is the incontrovertible dictum of 
Jesus. 

Mention must also be made of the 
immortality of the soul. With Jesus 
it is based upon the very necessities of 
life—the life of the Father and the life 
of the individual. Like the idea of God, 
it, too, is intuitive and instinctive, need¬ 
ing no argument nor logical demon¬ 
stration. It is as natural as breathing 
air, or appropriating sunlight. “This 
is eternal life, to know thee, the only 
true God.” It is shrouded in no mys¬ 
tery, nor even in the half-knowledge of 
St. Paul (“Now we know in part”). It 
is a definite, self-conscious, forward- 
moving entity: “In my Father’s house 
are many mansions”—a Father indeed, 
and a son indeed: we are the sons of 
God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be, says St. Paul. These are 
the things that make immortality worth 
while—a robust, confident, personal 
immortality. 


And growing out of these comes the 
message of responsibility and judgment. 
Jesus says that he does not come to 
judge; and he does not, primarily. But 
close knit with the whole structure of 
his redemption is the awfulness of sin, 
the terrible consequences of spuming 
the love of God, redeeming in its very 
essence. Individualism, personality, free 
will, entity—all imply responsibility. 
Fatalism vanishes from the Christian 
consciousness as night before the sun. 
The Christian is neither stoic nor epi¬ 
curean, but a responsive, participating, 
responsible, rational being, rooted in the 
life of the universe and God. 

Last of all, as well as greatest of all, 
is the personality of Jesus himself. 
Back of all his humanity, and shining 
through all his transient modes of ex¬ 
pression, is his own unique, enchanting, 
overwhelming individuality. Renan was 
right when he said, “If the life and 
death of Socrates was that of a phi¬ 
losopher, the life and death of Jesus of 
Nazareth was that of a God.” His own 
assurance, linked with the rest of his 
life, is the world’s greatest source of 
hope. His witness of himself is true. 
In him humanity and divinity meet, 
and we reverently say Ecce homol 
Ecce Deus! 
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I similar way all our other sensations of 

Philosophical idealism is the view color, odor, taste, and touch are states 
of the world that holds that there is only of mind caused in us by an objective 
one kind of ultimate reality, spirit or reality, the nature of which at this point 
mind, and that matter is a mode of in our investigation is unknown to us. 
activity or manifestation of mind. It This fact is admitted by psychologists 
does not deny the existence of matter, and philosophers of all schools, 
but discovers and shows its true nature When we come to the primary quali- 
as a mode of divine activity. Its theory ties of space and time it would seem that 
is that the only beings are God, the infi- they inhere in the nature of matter and 
nite and eternal Spirit and Creator, and give us an externally extended body 
finite spirits, such as human souls, and occupying space and moving through 
that the material universe is God’s own time. Reflection, however, shows that 
system of thought and activity, his em- these primary qualities of space and time 
ployment and enjoyment which acts do not differ in principle from the second- 
upon finite spirits so as to create in them ary qualities of sound, sight, odor, taste, 
a tiny copy or representative experience and touch. They also are subjective 
of his own world. Thus God is the infi- states or experiences occasioned in us by 
nite Spirit in whom our finite spirits some mode of activity or relation of the 
move and live and have their being. objective reality. This subjectivity of 

The process by which this system of space is a stumbling-block and scandal 
thought is reached may be briefly indi- to many minds, but all we need to do is 
cated. It is seen at once that our sensa- to understand it and get used to it and 
tions are subjective impressions or states its absurdity will disappear, 
caused in us by some objective reality. If there were an extended body in 
Sound is an experience of the mind which ontological space it does not appear how 
arises in us when vibrations of the its extension could be transmitted into 
resonant body are propagated through our minds, for the extended body does 
the air and ear to the brain tract where not pass into the mind or even print 
certain molecular agitations or changes its image on the brain, but arrives 
are translated by the mind into the expe- only as molecular changes which the 
rience of sound. It is evident that the mind must interpret into spatial forms, 
sound is in the mind as a mental expe- Further, the mind itself is unextended 
rience and not in the vibrating body, and has no spatial qualities. It is not 
which is only in a state of motion. In a broad or long, round or square, and none 
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of its mental images has this form. An 
image of a circle in the mind is not round, 
an idea of a mile is not a mile long, and a 
sensation of redness is not red. It is 
difficult, then, if not impossible, to con¬ 
ceive how an extended reality could get 
into or at the mind or into any relation 
with it. The two things are so incom¬ 
mensurate and incongruous that they 
refuse to have anything to do with each 
other. 

We are led along various lines of 
thought, to many of which no reference 
can be made in this brief article, to the 
conclusion that space, like sound and 
color, is an experience of the mind which 
is occasioned by some stimulus reaching 
us from the objective world. It is a 
form supplied by the mind in which it 
casts its mental experiences, but does 
not inhere in an ontological extended 
reality any more than do color and our 
other subjective sensations. 

The great question of metaphysics 
is: What is the nature of this objective 
reality? We can approach and attack 
and test the objective world along several 
lines and we find them converging to the 
conclusion that the world in which we 
are environed is a manifestation or 
activity of mind. The argument for 
this view starts with the soul itself as a 
piece of reality which we immediately 
know. This is the pou sto on which the 
idealist takes his stand and from which 
he proposes to move the world. His 
short logic at this point is that of Des¬ 
cartes: “ I think, therefore I am.” This 
bit of reality is undoubtedly spiritual 
in its nature. Its essence is conscious¬ 
ness, unfolding into thought, sensibility, 
and will, fused into personality. None 
of the qualities popularly attributed to 


matter inheres in mind. It is not colored, 
sonorous, odorous, sapid, or hard; and 
it is not extended. Color is in the mind 
as a form of experience, but the mind is 
not colored. Space is in the mind 
as a form of experience, but the mind 
is not spatial and is not in space 
at all. We do not experience objective 
space, but we spatialize subjective expe¬ 
rience. All this is matter of direct in¬ 
trospection and is not disputed among 
psychologists. We thus encounter the 
fact at the outset of our investigations 
that our own mind is a purely spiritual 
world; yet it is in the mind that we 
really live and we never get outside of 
it. If, then, anyone objects that a wholly 
mental world is inconceivable and that 
we could not live in it, he is reminded 
that he already lives in a non-spatial 
mental world in his own mind, and yet 
he is not troubled or inconvenienced by 
this fact. The fact that the first bit of 
reality that we undoubtedly know in 
ourselves and in other minds is spirit, 
raises the presumption that other reality 
and all reality is of the same nature, 
and we now set out to test this 
presumption. 

We try to penetrate to the nature of 
objective reality through the veil of the 
phenomenal world, and especially do 
we try to unlock the secret of this world 
by using the key of our own nature 
which we immediately know to be spirit¬ 
ual. Examination shows that the world 
bears the characteristic marks of mind. 
First, it is intelligible. It is marked by 
thought and down to its last thread and 
atom it reveals itself to us as a tissue of 
logical relations and a rational fabric. 
We can read it as we read a book and we 
find it understandable and meaningful 
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in every fact; and when we cannot pene¬ 
trate into its meaning we have full faith 
that it is still rational and that if we 
could grasp its inner relations we should 
find its darkest comer and core perfectly 
intelligible. The whole of our science is 
simply a search for the meaning of the 
universe, a reading of the mind that is in 
it, and therefore our science leads us to 
and reveals to us a Mind as surely as 
a book discloses to us the mind of the 
author. The universe is thus a sublime 
appeal of Thought to thought, of Mind 
to mind, and by this direct road we pass 
through nature to nature’s God and find 
the one the immediate manifestation of 
the other. 

In a similar way we find that the 
world is an expression of emotion. It is 
stamped with sublimity and saturated 
with beauty and drenched with music 
down to its very atoms, and it awakens 
in us all these emotions and is the appeal 
of a mighty Heart to our human heart. 
More strikingly still, the world is a mani¬ 
festation or activity of will, for it acts 
like another will that matches ours at 
every point. When we press on the 
world with our will the world presses on 
us, and as we increase or relax our pres¬ 
sure it responds to and balances our will 
with a like increase or relaxation of 
pressure. It behaves toward us as an¬ 
other will. We know will in ourselves 
as energy in action, and all the energies 
and activities of the world lend them¬ 
selves to the same interpretation. The 
world is thus a vast will in which gravi¬ 
tation and all physical energies are 
mighty muscles, and from this point of 
view it is the appeal of Will to will. 

There are five great marks or char¬ 
acteristics of mind as we know it in 


ourselves. These are unity, growth, 
law, habit, and purpose, and these are all 
stamped upon, and wrought into, the 
whole structure and texture of the world. 
Combining these converging lines of 
evidence, the world is seen to be the 
activity of one infinite Mind manifesting 
itself in the universe as its thought, feel¬ 
ing, and will and impressing on us or 
exciting in us all our sensations and 
experiences which constitute our world. 
Matter is thus dissolved into a mode of 
the divine activity and disappears as an 
extended mass or machine that lies be¬ 
tween us and God, and spirit is the only 
reality that remains. It need not be 
pointed out that this view does not 
change our experience of the phenomenal 
world. We still see and feel and speak 
and act in terms of sound and color and 
space, just as we still see and speak of 
the rising and setting of the sun. 

II 

Philosophy must furnish the neces¬ 
sary foundation for religion and theology. 
It gives shape and strength to religion 
and breathes into it vitality and warmth, 
or it cuts off its roots and devitalizes 
and stifles it. The soundest basis and 
most genial atmosphere for religion are 
found in idealism. It finds its home 
and breathes its native air in a world that 
is a spiritual system. 

The basal foundations of religion are 
the personality and knowability of God 
and the affinity, dependence, and fellow¬ 
ship of human spirits in their relation to 
the Father of spirits; and these are laid 
down in the world as a spiritual organ¬ 
ism. Idealism is emphatically a system 
of personalism, as it finds in the human 
personality “ a pale copy,” to use Lotze’s 
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term, of the divine image, and its whole 
interpretation of the universe is person- 
alistic; and thereby it guards itself 
against the pit of pantheism that swal¬ 
lows up all personality and makes real 
religion impossible. And idealism equally 
affirms the knowability of God by find¬ 
ing him to be a spirit kindred to our¬ 
selves, and thereby it refutes agnosticism. 
Pantheism and agnosticism are two of 
the deadliest enemies of religion and 
theology, and idealism clears the uni¬ 
verse of these pitfalls and rocks. 

The fundamental principle of ideal¬ 
ism is that all reality is of the same 
essence or stuff as the divine Spirit, 
derives its being from it, and is depend¬ 
ent upon it at every point. This opens 
the way between God and man for 
“Spirit with spirit to speak,” and all the 
capacities of the human soul are so 
many needs and yearnings for fellowship 
with the Father. This mutual fellow¬ 
ship is made intimate through the 
reciprocal immanence of the divine and 
human. God holds all souls in himself 
so that he is in them and they are in 
him, and this makes them sensitive to 
his presence and quick to catch the 
accent of his voice and the breathing of 
his Spirit. In such a system prayer is 
as natural and necessary as communi¬ 
cation between father and children, or 
between friend and friend; and inspi¬ 
ration is as natural as the quickening 
touch which one mind can give to an¬ 
other. God is not far off, but nigh us, 
even in our hearts; and this idealistic 
fact is the foundation of all religion. 

The purely dynamic theory of the 
world views it as a fire, burning to an 
ash-heap, in which spirit is only a fine 
flame; as a machine, running down 


never to go again, in which conscious¬ 
ness is only a cog. This view makes 
short work, not only with theology, but 
also with ethics, psychology, and his¬ 
tory, by reducing them to physics, and 
raises over the entire universe the dread 
specter of fatalism and final extinction. 
A sure escape from this fire and ash- 
heap is the view that sees the world as 
a spiritual system in which substance is 
spirit, energy is will, ultimate reality is 
personality, and God is all in all. 

We cannot go far in religion without 
encountering the supernatural. Almost 
all worthy religion in the world has or 
claims supernatural elements in its ori¬ 
gin and operation, and this fact shows 
that such elements go down to its roots 
and are among its constituent fibers. 
Idealism furnishes the best soil for this 
element. Dualism is especially embar¬ 
rassed at this point, and much of the 
difficulty in connection with the super¬ 
natural in religion, breeding doubt and 
skepticism, has been due to a mechani¬ 
cal dualistic philosophy. According to 
dualism, the world of matter and nature 
lies external to God and man as a huge 
mass or machine that goes on under 
laws which, although originally im¬ 
pressed upon it by God, are self-operative 
and invariable. This virtually sepa¬ 
rates God from his world, so that the 
only way he can adapt it to special pur¬ 
poses is to thrust his hand into it and 
violently arrest or divert its action. A 
miracle thus becomes “a violation of the 
laws of nature.” It was such a view of 
the world that enabled Hume to deliver a 
telling blow against miracles, a blow and 
wound from which this mechanical view 
of the supernatural has not recovered 
to this day. Hume said that such an 
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event as violation of the laws of a 
nature was so unnatural and improbable 
that no amount of human testimony 
could overthrow the presumption against 
it; and on the dualistic view of the world 
many minds still feel the force of this 
argument. 

But idealism has cut the ground from 
under Hume’s contention. When we 
view the world as a spiritual system, 
nature vanishes as an external machine 
with inviolable laws, and becomes the 
internal constitution and operation of 
God’s own life. God holds the world in 
solution in himself, as we hold our 
thoughts and volitions in our conscious¬ 
ness, and all its elements and activities 
are but the working of his thought and 
feeling and will. “ Natural law in the 
spiritual world” expresses a relation 
just the reverse of the truth: “Spiritual 
law in the natural World” is the true 
relation. The laws of nature, that seem 
so fixed and unalterable to us, are only 
God’s mental habits, or ordinary ways 
of working. But he can change a habit 
and adapt it to a special purpose. Even 
we can adapt our habitual action to 
unusual circumstances without violating 
any law of nature or of our own con¬ 
sciousness; and what we can do, often 
imperfectly, God can do with infinite 
ease and perfection. The Creator has 
not tied himself up to or exhausted him¬ 
self in his creation. He is yet free to do 
anything he may please to do, and all his 
infini te resources are at his bidding. 
There are yet in him inexhaustible possi¬ 
bilities, which will pour forth from him 
through all eternity. 

Now what we call a miracle is simply 
a special act of God for a special purpose. 
The same wisdom and will that ordi¬ 


narily work in the grooves of divine 
habit for a moment move in an unaccus¬ 
tomed path in order to reach an un¬ 
accustomed end. But no law of his 
being has been violated; he has only 
put forth an extraordinary activity 
for an extraordinary purpose, and what 
is supernatural to us is still natural to 
him. Even we can work miracles in a 
degree, for this is just what we do when 
we vary a habitual course of action so as 
to divert or adapt it to a special need. 
So God ordinarily fulfils his purposes in 
his ordinary ways, or what we call the 
laws of nature; but when an extraordi¬ 
nary need arises, he varies his action to 
meet it; and in such variation he is only 
exercising the same wisdom and freedom 
that operate in his ordinary action. This 
principle affords natural and easy and 
abundant room for answer to prayer, 
providence, revelation and inspiration, 
incarnation and resurrection, and for all 
such special acts as God may see fit to 
employ in his communication with and 
ministry to his h uman children. 

Christianity is based on the spiritual 
order of the world. The Bible is satu¬ 
rated with idealism. It is an oriental 
book and idealism is its native language 
and air. The fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity are idealistic. God himself 
is pure Spirit, and this is the foundation 
fact of the world as a spiritual system. 
Human souls are also spirits, the off¬ 
spring of God, and this fact fills out the 
idealistic scheme. The reciprocal im¬ 
manence of God and man is set forth in 
Scripture. Christ gave the very formula 
of such mutual immanence in saying, 
“As thou art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be in us.” “Abide in me, 
and I in you.” Paul elaborated the doc- 
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trine that Christ is in Christians, and 
Christians in Christ; and he summed up 
the whole system of idealism in his pro¬ 
found saying, “ In him we live, and move, 
and have our being.” 

The process of salvation through the 
incarnation and atonement is especially 
illuminated by an idealistic interpreta¬ 
tion. The incarnation is a special exhi¬ 
bition of the supernatural, or a further 
and fuller manifestation of the divine 
nature. God incarnates himself in suc¬ 
cessive degrees from the lowest point 
on the scale of material forms up to man. 
The ether appears to be the deepest and 
most primal level of divine manifestation, 
the germ to which God has imparted the 
least degree of inner life. From this 
lowest deep, evolution passes through 
electron, atom, molecule, crystal, vege¬ 
table, and animal up to full-blown con¬ 
sciousness, freedom, and responsibility 
in man, the point where the process 
passes into personality and the human 
soul becomes psychologically distinct 
from God. At each of these higher 
stages God breathes in more of his life, 
and thus he differentiates or incarnates 
himself in this vast unfolding series, 
reaching from ether to man; and yet 
in and through this process he keeps 
his own personality distinct at every 
point 

This scheme logically supplies a place 
for a further step and higher manifesta¬ 
tion. Man has attained the image of 
God, but is yet an imperfect image: 
why not one step more, reaching the 
summit and full splendor of the divine 
in the form of the human? This su¬ 
preme summit has been reached in 
Christ, who is the final revelation of 
God, “ the brightness of his glory and the 


express image of his person.” God, 
having incarnated himself in successive 
stages from the lowest mechanical energy 
in the ether up to full spiritual life in 
man, at last took upon himself human 
flesh and spirit, or manifested his own 
person under this form. Then a new 
hour struck in the history of the world. 
As a critical point was reached and 
passed when the lower evolution cul¬ 
minated in man, so a still higher and 
supreme critical point was reached when 
Christ appeared as the Son of Man and 
Son of God. The incarnation was thus 
a splendid outburst of the life of God, 
filling the human world with his glory, 
as the heavens are lighted up when a new 
star blazes into being, or as the sunrise 
floods the world. 

But it is as the supreme Sacrifice that 
Christ does his deepest work in redemp¬ 
tion. The principle of vicarious sacri¬ 
fice, that runs as a scarlet thread through 
the whole web of the world, is dipped in 
its deepest dye in the blood of his Cross, 
and there becomes the Sacrifice that 
taketh away the sin of the world. By 
virtue of his union with and immanence 
in sinful humanity, he is so identified 
with it as to be implicated in its legal 
guilt and bears and atones for it in his 
infinite grief and suffering; and by 
virtue of his union with and immanence 
in God he experiences and expresses the 
Father’s sorrow over human sin. His 
Cross, ineffably deep and mysterious 
to us, is thus an atonement that draws 
together the sundered lives of God and 
man and binds and seals them in eternal 
fellowship. 

Christian theology in the hands of the 
early Fathers, such as Augustine, and 
of many of its greatest theologians, such 
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as John Calvin and Jonathan Edwards, 
was based on idealistic philosophy. But 
in modem times it has drifted away from 
this foundation and out of its native air 
to a dualistic basis and into an uncon¬ 
genial atmosphere that have involved 
it in grave difficulties. By thrusting an 
opaque world between God and man it 
has, in a measure, screened God off from 
us and made him seem remote and in¬ 
accessible, whereas the Bible and the 
old theologians bring God near and 
make him vital and warm to us, our 
very breath and life. Theology is 
necessarily conservative, but it is now 
responding to the great idealistic move¬ 


ment that set in with Descartes and 
Kant and is being quickened in this more 
genial air. Skepticism, that found such 
a vulnerable part in dualism, is being 
met with a more solid front and matched 
with keener weapons. All the doctrines 
of Christian theology are being restated 
in the light of monistic philosophy, and 
they are more deeply and rationally 
grounded, cohere in a stronger system, 
and are enhanced in power as integral 
parts of the spiritual world-order. Our 
whole modem thinking is being per¬ 
meated and molded by the idea of the 
divine immanence, and this is the root of 
idealism. 


A NEW PIETY 


ROSS W. SANDERSON 
Sandusky, Ohio 


Time was when men were attractively 
pious. To be pious these days is to be 
the butt of ridicule. What some folks 
call piety seems to us as despicable as 
the humility of that very ’umble man, 
Uriah Heep. Such piety is pharisaical. 
It deserves in our day all the scorn that 
Jesus heaped upon the hypocrisy of the 
scribes. Yet there is a true piety. It 
is the same in all ages. For the sake 
of accuracy in thinking and fairness of 
speech we sometimes call this spurious 
pseudo-piety not piety at all, but mere 
“piosity.” Possibly the word doesn’t 
exist in the dictionaries, but it is con¬ 
venient. 

Now our recent “piosity” is subject 
to three indictments. Let us take up 
the counts in order. 


Our traditional piety is to be ar¬ 
raigned on the charge of being formal, 
individualistic, and nationalistic. 

It is formal . To be pious, in the old 
sense, you must say your prayers at 
bedtime and when you rise. To be 
pious you must have a certain type of 
family worship. To be pious you must 
observe the Sabbath in a sort of woe¬ 
begone, sanctimonious fashion. Now a 
regular time of prayer is good—but how 
how about those who travel on trains ? 
Ask any missionary secretary how he 
says his prayers in a Pullman car. Ask 
the honest minister whether he finds 
it altogether easy to maintain family 
worship. At night the children are in 
bed or ought to be. Frequently the 
minister isn’t home for the evening meal. 
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The noon hour is impossible. In the 
morning breakfast is necessarily late, and 
school time is early. The youngsters 
are eager to be off. Life has become 
secularized. Is it any the less sacred? 

The old piety was individualistic. 
On Sunday we were allowed to pop a 
little com, perhaps, and the chickens 
were permitted to roam the wide lawn 
—but we couldn’t go beyond the gate. 
Meanwhile the great crowd of so-called 
worldlings enjoyed itself. We compli¬ 
mented ourselves on our superior sanc¬ 
tity. We drew up our skirts in fear lest 
we be besmirched by the wordliness of 
the crowd. Verily, we were religious. 
Meanwhile slums sprang up, child labor 
became established, the hours of women 
employees were villainous, liquor in¬ 
trenched itself in politics, graft ran riot 
through our municipal governments, 
competition became cut-throat, and class 
war rumbled along the economic horizon. 
As for us, we went to church and Sunday 
school. We were religious. It was 
very sad that the world was so wicked. 
We kept ourselves unspotted from the 
world. 

The old piety was—nay, it is — 
nationalistic. What is the tragedy of 
Europe today? It is not its economic 
loss—fearful as that is. It is not its 
animal slaughter—terrific as is the car¬ 
nage. It is not the ambition of the 
warlords, or the heartlessness of the gun- 
makers, or the feebleness of the diplo¬ 
matists, or the sorrows of the helpless. 
The tragedy of Europe is its travesty of 
1 Christian piety. We thought we were 
I getting on a New Testament basis. We 
i have gone back to the days of the con¬ 
quest of Canaan. England prays for 
die destruction of her enemies and sings 
t “God save the King”; and the Kaiser 


answers, “And we battle for the Lord.” 
Night and day the prayers of the French 
rise to the high heaven—“Save us, O 
Lord, and avenge us upon our enemies.” 
And my German Lutheran colleague 
across the street has no other explanation 
for the falling back of the Germans from 
Paris than to declare that it was because 
“the Lord let the rains come.” I do not 
know what you call this. I call it pa¬ 
triotism reduced to an absurdity. I 
call it the breakdown of the old piety. 
I call it a tragedy or a joke. It is like 
children in the midst of their fisticuffs 
squalling out, “Mama, he hit me 
first I” I think Jehovah would laugh— 
were not the wounds of his children so 
sore. Just this, we discover, Alfred 
Noyes had in mind when he wrote in 
The Wine Press about that relatively 
diminutive affair, the Balkan War. 

Then, on the cross of His creative pain, 

God bowed His head again. 

Then East and West, over all seas and 
lands, 

Out-stretched His pierced hands. 

Then, down in hell, they chuckled, “West 
and East, 

Each holds one hand, at least.” 

“And yet,” Sandalphon whispered, “men 
deny 

The eternal Calvary.” 

Now the new piety must be a matter 
of the heart, of the very spirit of a man’s 
life. It is not in the crook of the knee 
or in the movement of a finger that we 
acknowledge the grip of God upon us. 
It is not in a stated hour, or a set form, 
any more than it is in Jerusalem or some 
Samarian mountain, that we must wor¬ 
ship him. We must worship him in 
spirit and in truth. Jesus probably 
said his prayers as a boy, but the fact 
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is not recorded. It is recorded that he 
prayed . God help us to pray , to make 
life itself, and not some formal moment 
of it, a prayer to the unfailing Father, 
a silent, uninterrupted attestation to our 
continuing comradeship with him. 

The new piety must be socialized. 
No man liveth to himself. No man can 
be pious to himself. There is no such 
thing as individual piety. The rankest 
individualist must admit the social basis 
of individuality itself. When ye pray, 
say ye, Our Father. 

Life is all of a web. Sewers and out¬ 
houses and cowsheds and street pave¬ 
ments and fire-escapes and housing 
problems and tuberculosis sanitoria and 
playgrounds, the crusade against alcohol, 
the hearty, fraternal, brotherly spirit 
toward friend and foe, the cordial hand¬ 
clasp for the saloonkeeper, the jolly 
“good morning” to his little lad, the 
firm but tender kindness to the street- 
girl—we must be big enough to pray 
and to work in reference to all these 
things before ever we dare call ourselves 
pious. And, by the way, it is a good rule 
to discount pretty heavily the piety of 
a man who acknowledges that he is pious. 
Real piety is a rare and precious com¬ 
modity in this good year of our Lord 

1915- 

The new piety must be more than 
patriotic. It must think in terms of the 
Kingdom. The field is the world. 
There is no smaller field. We pastors 
work in the world. We do not work in 
our little communities. Our job is the 
Kingdom—nothing less. Just now we 
hoe in some particular row. But these 
are Kingdom-tasks that we perform, or 
they are sounding brass or clanging 
cymbal. We must somehow transmute 


the little patriotisms of today into a 
passion for the Kingdom of God. We 
are on the threshold of a something 
called world-civilization. We must 
have it—if for no other reason than that 
the great missionary enterprise has 
forced it upon us. All lines of race and 
clan, all demarkations of river and 
mountain are becoming mere sectional 
names, intellectual conveniences, tags 
to label the differently located portions 
of humanity. It is all God’s family. 
If there is any such thing as piety it 
must include in its emotion, in its surging 
vision, in its high resolves—not me and 
mine alone, but God and all God’s 
children everywhere. For he hath 
“made of one every nation of men to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

Now we must have this new, bigger, 
broader, finer piety. I have hinted that 
the missionaries have been silently 
forcing it upon us. In a way, the task 
of the home church these days is simply 
to catch up with the Kingdom-vision of 
the real missionary. 

But the new piety is being demanded 
from quite another quarter. Study the 
great social movements of today. Take 
socialism. Much of it is godless. Many 
socialists imagine that they have mani- 
festoed God out of existence. But God 
is big enough and patient enough to be 
inspiring even those who scorn him. 
There is in socialism a great tidal force, 
only beginning to gather strength, and 
it is making toward the shores of peace. 
“I am very jealous for the Lord God of 
Hosts.” I am ashamed of the Christian 
church. Shall we allow labor in the 
name of shekels to stop war ? Or shall 
we proclaim peace in the name of the 
Prince of Peace? If we are to do this 
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we must have a new piety, a firmer, 
wider-visioned, more brotherly piety 
than the old, tribal, class-conscious, 
patronizing piety of yesterday. 

And who started the altruistic in¬ 
stitutions of Christendom—the social 
settlement, the charity organization so¬ 
ciety, and all the rest ? Mostly church 
folks, of course. But it was not their 
piety or the piety of the church that 
impelled them. It was their revolt 
against the formalism, the individualism, 
the trammels of race and clan that 
fettered all ecclesiasticism. Now the 
pendulum is swinging back. Social 
service is realizing that it must be reli¬ 
gious, that it has been religious. And 
the church is seeing the gleam and is 
about making up its mind to follow it. 
Rauschenbusch writes his prayers. To 
the man with imagination the issuing of 
that little volume marks an epoch in the 
history of the church. 

There is a charming comedy by 
Josephine Preston Peabody called The 
Wolf of Gubbio. It opens with a singular 
prologue, only these words: 

San Francesco! 

San Francesco! 

—D* Assisi! 

—D’Assisi! 

—D’Assisi! 

But brief as it is, that prologue takes 
you back instantly, with a sort of mystic 
swiftness, to the time seven hundred 
years ago, when the figure of St. Francis 
dominated the ecclesiastical landscape. 
It is as if some fairy record-maker and 
some skilful photographer out of the 
dreamland of the past had entered into 
a benevolent conspiracy to give us the 
ringing voice and the living figure of 


“the Little Poor Man” who walked the 
world—and 

Hunger, and thirst, and lack, and loss, 
Beckoned to him as stars. 

In his day he preached a new piety. 
We need now in some new fashion, with 
a different emphasis, something of the 
dominant leadership of a man like 
Francis of Assisi. In their day Luther 
and Calvin and Wesley—great world- 
leaders all of them—preached a new 
piety. If we have historical perspective 
enough in our imagination we shall see 
in men like Rauschenbusch the fore¬ 
runners of another great world-leader 
of religion. He is coming, this new 
world-leader. The world awaits him. 
The world needs him. When at last he 
really comes, he too will preach a new 
piety. For from time to time we 
need a new piety. Now is such a 
time. 

The other day a cathedral, pure 
Gothic, was at least partially destroyed. 
Eight centuries ago they began the 
building of it. Bishops dreamed and 
architects planned and workmen exe¬ 
cuted. It was the century-long expres¬ 
sion of a vital piety. In the choir of that 
cathedral countless voices have chanted 
the solemn hymns of the church. Under 
the roof of its nave, standing in its tran¬ 
septs, myriads of worshipers have felt 
the solemn awe of a noble worship. 
There was poetry there, it was carved 
into the very capitals of the piers. 
There was consecration, ignorant, blind, 
but loyal. You trace it in the very 
gargoyles. 

That was long ago. That impulse— 
architectural—has spent itself. Men 
like Walter Rauschenbusch are pioneers 
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in a new piety. There are new struc¬ 
tures to be reared. There is a new 
ritual to be written. There are new 
songs to be sung. The time is at 
hand, but it is not yet fully come. 
We must first have, in the many and 
in the few, a new piety. Then God 
give us men with pens dripping with 
the blood of human hearts; God give us 
poets with a song like Washington 
Gladden’s; God give us musicians to 
teach us how to sing the songs of the 
Kingdom. 

O Master, let us walk with thee 

In lowly paths of service free— 


this is the new piety which we have 
been singing for a generation. But we 
have only begun to be pious. When we 
understand what piety means we shall 
have a new hymnology, a new ecclesias- 
ticism, a new civilization—we shall have 
come into the Kingdom. 

Doubtless we shall never have any 
real piety until the simple, natural, God- 
loving Man of Nazareth comes wholly 
into our lives. Doubtless he will have 
to come in and abide with us and show us 
how, before ever the world shall learn 
the secret of piety. Even so, come, 
Lord Jesus. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THEOLOGY 
AND SOCIOLOGY 


E. GUY TALBOTT 

Executive Secretary, Church Federation of Sacramento, California 


Theology is the science of man’s rela¬ 
tion to God; sociology is the science 
of man’s relation to his fellow-men. 
The corollary of the doctrine of the 
fatherhood of God is the doctrine of the 
brotherhood of man. From the ethical 
or scientific viewpoint, man’s relation to 
his Father is intimately connected with 
his relation to his brother. Theology 
and sociology are, therefore, comple¬ 
mentary. 

Man is not right with God who is not 
also right with his fellow-man. Holi¬ 
ness toward God presupposes righteous¬ 
ness toward our fellow-men. The man 
who “walks humbly with God” must 
also “deal justly” and “love mercy.” 


The Old Testament commandments 
have to do, first, with man’s relation to 
God; secondly, with man’s relation to 
his fellow-man. One of the tables is 
of equal importance with the other. 
Under the Mosaic Code, theology and 
sociology are inseparable. 

Christ, likewise, gave two command¬ 
ments, the first defining man’s attitude 
toward God, the second his attitude 
toward his fellow-men. Christ said: 
“He that loveth God, let him love his 
brother also.” And again: “If a man 
say that he love God, and hateth his 
brother, he is a liar,” said John. Christ, 
who spoke of himself as the Son of God, 
spoke also of himself as the Son of Man. 
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To be vitally related to the Father means 
to be closely united to our brothers. In 
Christ’s teaching, sociology and theology 
cannot be separated. 

The Biblieal Argument 

Not only do the commandments of 
the Mosaic Code and of Jesus indicate 
a close connection between theology and 
sociology, but the whole content of the 
Scriptures indicates this vital relationship. 
The Bible is as much a science of human 
society as it is a science of God. Aris¬ 
totle taught that “man is by nature 
a social animal.” The Bible teaches 
that man is, by creation of God, a social 
and a divine being. It was not good that 
the first man be alone. Because man is 
a social being he is a religious being. 
Apart from his fellow-men, man is a 
non-religious being. 

The prophets taught that God de¬ 
manded that men live lives that were 
not only personally holy but socially 
righteous as well. Amos, Hosea, Micah, 
Jeremiah, and Isaiah constantly blended 
theology and sociology. The man who 
was not right with his fellow-men could 
not be right with God, according to the 
stem prophets. Their call to the people 
was a ringing call to live lives that were 
holy toward God and righteous toward 
their fellows. The prophets condemned 
social injustice just as strongly as they 
recommend personal holiness. 

Micah, the social prophet pre-emi¬ 
nent, said: “Hear this, I pray you, ye 
heads of the house of Jacob, and princes 
of the house of Israel, that abhor 
judgment, and pervert all equity. They 
build up Zion with blood, and Jerusalem 
with iniquity. The heads thereof judge 
1 Isa. 10:1-2. 


for reward, and the priests thereof 
teach for hire, and the prophets thereof 
divine for money: yet they will lean 
upon the Lord, and say, Is not the Lord 
among us ? none evil can come upon us.” 

Isaiah cried out: “Woe unto them 
that decree unrighteous decrees, and 
that write grievousness which they have 
prescribed, to turn aside the needy from 
judgment, and to take away the right 
from the poor of my people, that widows 
may be their prey, and that they may 
rob the fatherless.” 1 

Again, he says: “The Lord will enter 
into judgment with the ancients of his 
people, and the princes thereof, for ye 
have eaten up the vineyard, the spoil 
of the poor is in your houses. What 
mean ye that ye beat my people to pieces 
and grind the faces of the poor ? saith the 
Lord God of Hosts.” 3 

God, speaking through Amos, said: 
“Forasmuch, therefore, as your tread¬ 
ing is upon the poor, and ye take from 
him burdens of wheat: ye have built 
houses of hewn stone, but ye shall not 
dwell in them; ye have planted vine¬ 
yards, but ye shall not drink wine of 
them. For I know your manifold 
transgressions and your mighty sins; 
they afflict the just, they take a bribe, 
and they turn aside the poor in the gate 
from their right.” 3 

Zechariah says: “Thus speaketh the 
Lord of hosts, saying, Execute true 
judgment and show mercy and com¬ 
passion every man to his brother; and 
oppress not the widow and the father¬ 
less, the stranger, nor the poor; and let 
none of you imagine evil against his 
brother in your heart. But they refused 
to hearken, and pulled away the shoulder 
* Amos 5:11-12. 


a Isa. 3:14-15. 
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and stopped their ears, that they should 
not hear. Yea, they made their ears 
as an adamant stone, lest they should 
hear the law, and the words which the 
Lord of Hosts hath sent in his Spirit by 
the former prophets; therefore came a 
great wrath from the Lord of Hosts.” 1 

All of these passages simply mean 
that the prophet recognized that man’s 
duty to his fellow-man was as binding as 
his duty to God, that his standing in 
the sight of God was dependent on his 
attitude toward his brother. These men 
were pre-eminently “social preachers,” 
for the burden of their message was 
social righteousness rather than personal 
piety. 

Speaking of the prophets, Rauschen- 
busch says: 

We have seen that these men were almost 
indifferent, if not contemptuous about the 
ceremonial side of customary religion, but 
turned with passionate enthusiasm to moral 
righteousness as the true domain of religion 
—their religious concern was not restricted 
to private religion and morality, but dealt 
pre-eminently with the social and political 
life of their nation. Their sympathy was 
wholly and passionately with the poor and 
oppressed. If we believe in their divine 
mission and in the divine origin of the 
religion in which they were the chief 
factors, we cannot repudiate what was 
fundamental in their lives.* 

A prominent socialist writer says of 
the Hebrew prophets: 

No writings in the world throb with such 
insistent impeachment of social and eco¬ 
nomic injustice and such powerful and 


irresistible appeals for social righteousness 
as the utterances of the Hebrew prophets. 
.... The aim of Jehovah in taking pains 
that Israel should be educated as a holy 
people was the triumph of social justice. It 
is above all, by the conception of Providence 
and of Social Justice in the earth that the 
Hebrews differ from all peoples.* 

The messages of the Psalmists are no 
less clear than the laws of Moses or the 
sayings of the prophets. Here is the 
Psalmist’s description of a citizen of 
Zion: “Jehovah, who shall sojourn in 
thy tabernacle ? Who shall dwell in thy 
holy hill? He that walketh uprightly, 
and worketh righteousness, and speaketh 
truth in his heart; he that slandereth not 
with his tongue, nor doeth evil to his 
friend, nor taketh up a reproach against 
his brother; in whose eyes a reprobate 
is despised, but who honoreth them that 
fear Jehovah; he that sweareth to his 
own hurt and changeth not; he that 
putteth not out his money to interest, nor 
taketh reward against the innocent. 
He that doeth these things shall never 
be moved.” 4 

The sum of the teaching of the old 
Testament is that righteousness and god¬ 
liness go hand in hand. This teaching 
is summarized by the prophet Micah in 
these words: “Wherewith shall I come 
before Jehovah, and bow myself before 
the high God ? shall I come before him 
with burnt offerings, with calves a year 
old ? will Jehovah be pleased with thou¬ 
sands of rams, or with ten thousands 
of rivers of oil? shall I give my first¬ 
born for my transgression, the fruit of 


1 Zech. 7:9-12. 

a Christianity and the Social Crisis , pp. 4 I “4 2 * 

3 J. Stitt Wilson, The Bible Argument for Socialism, pp. 14, 15. 

4 Ps. 15. 
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my body for the sin of my soul? He 
hath showed thee, O man, what is good; 
and what doth Jehovah require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ?” x 

It is only within the past generation 
that the social significance of the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus has been discovered. 
About a generation ago a group of leading 
churchmen were discussing the relation 
of the church to pressing social prob¬ 
lems and expressed regret at the inabil¬ 
ity of the church to do anything. One 
of them, voicing the common sentiment, 
even said that the sad feature of the 
entire situation lay in the fact that Jesus 
gave no definite social message. Three 
prophets of the new social order arose 
about that time, Washington Gladden, 
Josiah Strong, and Richard T. Ely. 
They gave the church a vision of the 
social significance of the teachings of 
Jesus that entirely changed theological 
thought and is largely changing ecclesi¬ 
astical polity. These men are with us 
yet, honored and revered. 

Following them has come a host of 
younger scholars who have emphasized 
their interpretation of the gospel, until 
today Christ’s social message is as clearly 
discerned as his gospel of individual 
salvation. 

The social teachings of Jesus are 
founded largely in the Sermon on the 
Mount and in the parables of the King¬ 
dom. Two great ideas stand out in the 
Sermon on the Mount—the Kingdom of 
Heaven and righteousness. In this 
sermon Christ enumerates four funda¬ 
mental laws of the Kingdom: (i) right¬ 
eousness, (2) sacrifice, (3) love, (4) 
service. All of these laws have to do 
* Mic. 6:6-8. 


with man’s relation to his brother. Bur¬ 
ton and Stevens give the following outline 
of the first two chapters of the Sermon 
on the Mount: 

1. Citizens of the Kingdom (the dis¬ 
ciples of Christ) described according to his 
ideal of their character (5:3, 16). 

2. The permanence of the Law and the 
high standard of righteousness in the 
Kingdom (5:17-20). 

3. Righteousness that is required in the 
Kingdom in contrast with the prevalent 
teaching of the synagogue (5:21-48). 

4. The righteousness that is required in 
the Kingdom in contrast with the ostenta¬ 
tions and political conduct of the men of 
that day. All things to be done, not for the 
approval of men, but of God (6:1-18). 

We are coming to believe that the 
fundamental purpose of Christ’s coming 
into the world was to establish the 
Kingdom of Heaven on earth. The 
church is not to be an end in itself; 
it exists for the purpose of bringing in 
the Kingdom. That is the function of 
the church. The church and the King¬ 
dom are not synonymous, as most of 
the works on theology teach. That the 
purpose of Christ’s coming into the 
world was to found the Kingdom of 
God is becoming to be the belief of an 
increasing number of students of Chris¬ 
tianity. We recall that the gist of the 
teachings of Christ’s forerunner was: 
“ Repent ye, for the Kingdom of Heaven 
is at hand.” Likewise, that was Christ’s 
fundamental message. So, also, with 
the apostles. In the past we have 
made the Kingdom of Heaven, as far as 
this world is concerned, purely an indi¬ 
vidual matter. Now we believe that 
Christ came to set up his Kingdom, not 
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only in individual human hearts, but in 
collective human society. He came to 
make possible, not only individual regen¬ 
eration, but social reconstruction. 

What else could the prayer he 
taught his disciples to pray mean ? 
“Thy Kingdom come, thy will be done 
on earth, as it is in heaven.” For 
two thousand years we have prayed 
that prayer and the Kingdom has not 
yet come on earth. Now we are coming 
to feel that the church must not only 
pray for, but use all her divine power 
to help bring in, the Kingdom of God on 
earth. 

That the Kingdom of God is as much 
sociological as theological is shown by a 
study of the conception Christ had of his 
Kingdom. It has been said: 

To be the Christ meant to found the 
Kingdom of God, but this is only to say 
that to be the Christ meant to make human 
society righteous and prosperous by bring¬ 
ing its members into right relations with 
God. Thus he made the term “Kingdom 
of God” social and religious, rather than 
political. 

Shailer Mathews says: 

By the Kingdom of God, Jesus meant an 
ideal (though progressively approximated) 
social order in which the relation of men to 
God is that of sons, and, therefore, to each 
other, that of brothers. 

Professor Peabody says: 

The social ideal of Jesus Christ is to be 
interpreted only through his religious con¬ 
sciousness. He looks on human life from 
above, and, seeing it slowly shaped and puri¬ 
fied by the life of God, regards the future of 
human society with a transcendent and 
unfaltering hope. In the purposes of God 
the Kingdom is already existent, and when 
his will is done on earth, then his Kingdom, 


which is now spiritual and interior, will 
be as visible and controlling as it is in 
heaven. 

Rauschenbusch says: 

The Kingdom of God is the ideal of 
human society to be established. Instead 
of a society resting on coercion, exploitation, 
and inequality, Jesus desired to found a 
society resting on love, service, and equality. 
The Kingdom of God is the true human so¬ 
ciety; the ethics of Jesus taught the true 
social conduct which would create the true 
society. 

That his social conception of the 
Kingdom of God is the true conception 
is abundantly shown, both by the spirit 
and by the letter of Christ’s teachings. 
This is especially true of the Kingdom 
parables. As we study these parables of 
the Kingdom, we get a fuller under¬ 
standing of Christ’s own conception of 
his Kingdom; for example, the parables 
in the thirteenth chapter of Matthew all 
bear upon the gradual growth and 
development and certain triumph of the 
Kingdom, (i) The parable of the Tares, 
Matt. 13:24-30, shows the contempo¬ 
raneous growth of good and evil, which 
is to be expected and endured. (2) The 
parable of the Sower, Matt. 13:1-9, 
18-23, explains the unequal growth of 
the Kingdom in different circumstances. 
(3) The parable of the Mustard Seed, 
Matt. 13:31-33, shows the methods and 
extent of the Kingdom’s growth. (4) 
The parables of the Treasure Trove 
and the Pearl of Great Price, Matt. 
13:33-46, show the surpassing worth 
of membership in the Kingdom. (5) The 
parable of the Drag Net, Matt. 13:47- 
50, teaches the final separation of the 
true from the false members of the 
Kingdom. 
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Griffith Jones, in the Economics of 
Jesus , has said: 

If the church had realized her social 
function as the instrument of our Lord to 
carry out in the collective life the principles 
she has faithfully enough proclaimed in the 
individual life, human society would not be 
governed by such a painfully contradictory 
set of forces, and it would not be so hard 
for the individual Christian to fulfil his 
social functions in .perfect obedience to 
the laws and principles of the Kingdom 
of God. 

The apostle Paul was the great inter¬ 
preter of Jesus Christ. His writings 
are intended to interpret the gospel in 
universal terms. This is especially true 
of the Epistle to the Romans. This 
book is the only treatise on systematic 
theology in the Bible. 

The Epistle to the Romans has two 
main divisions: (i) doctrinal, chaps. 
i-ii; (2) practical, chaps. 12-16. It 
deals with four fundamental questions: 

(1) man as an individual, chaps. 1-3; 

(2) man as related to God, chaps. 4-8; 

(3) the relation of Jews to God, chaps. 
9-11; (4) the relation of man to his 
fellow-man, chaps. 12-16. Leaving out 
the section especially relating to the 
Jews, we find that the Epistle to the 
Romans deals with anthropology, the¬ 
ology, and sociology. The following 
outline is suggestive: 

A. Doctrinal (chaps. 1-11) 

Introduction and salutation (1:1-15) 

Theme (1:16-17) 

I. Anthropological: Man as an indi¬ 
vidual sin (1:18-31) 

1. Sin of the Gentiles (1:18-32) 

2. Sin of the Jews (chap. 2) 

3. All under sin, and all redeemed 
(chap. 3) 


H. Theological: Man as related to God 
— salvation (chaps. 4-8). 

1. Justification, the question of sins 
—transgressions (chaps. 4-5) 

a) Justified by faith (chap. 4- 

5:”) 

b) The results of the justified life 
(5:12-21) 

2. Sanctification, the question of sin 
—depravity (chaps. 6-8) 

a) The justified must not sin 

(6:1-15) 

b ) The Christian’s release from 
bondage (6:16-7) 

(i) Servitude and emancipa¬ 
tion (6:15-23) 

(ii) The marriagebond(7:1-6) 

(iii) Death to law—the soul 
. struggle (7:5-25) 

c) Relation of the Holy Spirit to 
the sanctified (chap. 8) 

3. Jews’ relation to God (chaps. 

9-11) 

B. Practical (chaps. 12-16) 

I. Sociological: Man’s relation to his 
fellow-man— service 

1. Christian character and conduct 
(chap. 12) 

2. The Christian’s relation to the 
state (chap. 13) 

3. The Christian’s relation to his 
brethren (chap. 14) 

4. Christian labors (chap. 15) 

H. Salutations (16:1-24) 

HI. Doxology (16:25-27) 

Sociology and theology are here in 
a systematic way set forth as com¬ 
plementary. Of course the whole 
discussion is from the viewpoint of an¬ 
thropology, or rather, soteriology, ex¬ 
pressed in the terms, not of science, but 
of religion. In this book, man himself, 
man in the relation to God, and man in 
the relation to his fellow-man, each has 
its proper place. Man, who is a sinner, is 
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saved in order that he may become a 
servant of humanity. 

The first three chapters of Romans 
give us a picture of unregenerate man. 
The first chapter speaks of the sins of 
the gentile world, the blackest picture 
ever painted of human sin. Three times 
we are told that the sins of the pagan 
world were so black that “God gave 
them up.” 

The second chapter deals with the 
sins of the Jewish people. The Jews, 
because they were the chosen people, 
presumed upon God’s mercy, and be¬ 
came the greatest sinners. Their reli¬ 
gion had degenerated into pure legalism 
and formalism. Paul insists that their 
sin is greater because they had the law 
and the prophets. 

The third chapter deals with the 
universality of sin and salvation. “All 
have sinned and come short of the glory 
of God.” “God hath shut up all in 
unbelief, that he might have mercy 
upon all.” “We before laid to the charge 
both of Jews and Greeks, that they are 
all under sin.” 

The fourth chapter simplifies the doc¬ 
trine of justification begun in the third 
chapter. Abraham and David are taken 
as illustrations of justification by faith. 

The fifth chapter tells of the results of 
the justified life and relates the dis¬ 
obedience of the first Adam, which 
brought guilt and pollution upon the 
whole world, and the obedience of the 
second Adam by whom the whole world 
is to be redeemed. 

Thus far Paul has been dealing with 
man’s sins—his transgressions of divine 
law. 

He now begins to deal with man’s sin 
—the inherent depravity of his nature. 


The sixth, seventh, and eighth chapters 
deal with the sanctification of the 
believer. The sixth chapter takes up 
the question of death to sin. “Reckon 
yourselves to be dead indeed unto sin, 
but alive unto God, in Christ Jesus. 
But now being made free from sin and 
become servants of God, ye have your 
fruit unto sanctification, and the end 
eternal life.” 

The seventh chapter tells of death to 
law and gives the struggle of the soul 
with the bondage of the law. “What 
shall we say then ? is the law sin ? God 
forbid, howbeit, I had not known sin 
except through the law, .... for apart 
from the law, sin is dead.” 

The eighth chapter is the crowning 
chapter of the doctrinal portion of the 
book. The sinner is saved, sanctified, 
and Spirit-filled. This chapter shows 
the manifold relation of the Holy Spirit 
to the faith-justified and sanctified 
man. 

The ninth, tenth, and eleventh chap¬ 
ters are parenthetical and are not neces¬ 
sary for Paul’s systematic argument. 
They have to do with Israel’s relation 
to God. His main argument is con¬ 
tinued in the Practical portion, which 
begins with the twelfth chapter. In this 
division Paul passes from theology to the 
realm of sociology. The subject of the 
division is man in relation to his fellow- 
man. The gist of his argument is that 
man is not saved because of his intrinsic 
worth or value, but solely that he may 
become a servant of Jesus, through his 
service to humanity. In this interpre¬ 
tation of the function of salvation and 
the function of the saved man, Paul is 
exactly in accord with Christ’s own 
conception. The sinner is saved to 
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serve. The service that is acceptable to 
Christ is the service to humanity. 

The great final test of human charac¬ 
ter and of eternal destiny is not the test 
of creed but of deed. “ Inasmuch as ye 
did, or did it not, to one of the least of 
these my brethren, ye did—or did it 
not—unto me.” “Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the Kingdom of Heaven, but he 
who doeth the will of my Father, who is 
in heaven.” So in his sociology Paul 
finds that man is saved to serve and not 
because of his intrinsic worth. The 
saved and sanctified and spiritual man, 
the man who is in harmony with God, is 
to help God save and sanctify this world 
and bring human society into harmony 
with God. He is to be a “living sacri¬ 
fice, holy and well pleasing to God.” 
The self-sacrificing life, the life lived for 
others, is the “spiritual service” which 
is acceptable to God. This is the sum 
of the teaching of the twelfth chapter 
of Romans which deals with Christian 
character and conduct. 

The thirteenth chapter deals with the 
relation of the Christian to the state. 
The officers of government are con¬ 
sidered as “ministers of God’s service.” 
The Christian is expected to enter the 
arena of politics and make the gospel 
effective in human relationship, through 
legislative enactments, judicial proce¬ 
dure, and executive mandate. The 
principles of Christ’s Kingdom must be 
enacted into the laws of the civil state 
before the Kingdom of God can come. 
The laws of the state, the procedure of 
the courts, the mandates of the execu¬ 
tives are to be the expressions of the will 
of God in human society. Such is the 
plain implication of this chapter. 


In the fourteenth chapter Paul deals 
with the’ relation of men to each other 
in the Kingdom, or rather in the church 
as the expression of the Kingdom. It is 
based on the primary sociological postu¬ 
late: “For none of us fiveth to himself 
and none dieth to himself.” “So then, 
let us follow after things which make for 
peace and things whereby we may edify 
one another.” 

The fifteenth chapter takes up various 
Christian labors from the standpoint of 
the building up of the Kingdom. Paul, 
who has been justly called “the world’s 
greatest metaphysician,” was likewise 
a great theologian and no less a sociolo¬ 
gist. With Paul, man, to live in har¬ 
mony with God, must live in harmony 
with his fellows. To be free from the 
guilt which comes from violating God’s 
laws, or from the pollution of inherent 
depravity, means to be free from wrong 
conduct and evil intent toward our 
neighbor. To be a Christian means 
to be a “laborer together with God” in 
building up his Kingdom on this earth— 
a Kingdom wherein dwelleth righteous¬ 
ness toward man as well as holiness 
toward God. 

The Theological Argument 

Comte, in his divisions of the history 
of human thinking, puts the theological 
period first and the positive last. In 
most classifications of the sciences, 
sociology is put last. This is notably 
true of Comte’s hierarchy of the sci¬ 
ences and of Spencer’s classification; 
so also with Lester F. Ward. 

Most textbooks on theology and 
sociology begin with a lengthy proof of 
the right to call theology or sociology, 
as the case may be, a science. Most 
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theologians and sociologists are con¬ 
vinced that theology and sociology are 
entitled to be called sciences. Certainly, 
if theology is a science, sociology is also. 
We may say, therefore, that theology is 
the science of man’s relation to God and 
that sociology is the science of man’s re¬ 
lation to his fellow-man. 

Schleiermacher divides theological 
science into three parts—philosophical, 
historical, and practical. His outline 
follows: 

I. Philosophical 

1. Apologetics 

2. Polemics 
II. Historical 

1. Exegetics, or the knowledge of 
primitive Christianity 

2. Church history, or the earthly career 
of Christianity 

3. The present state of Christianity 

a) As to doctrine and dogmatic 
theology 

b ) As to extension and church sta¬ 
tistics 

ni. Practical 

1. Church service, including worship, 
homiletics, and pastoral care 

2. Church government 

Professor Thomas proposes the fol¬ 
lowing arrangement of theological sci¬ 
ence: 

1. Apologetic, historical, and philo¬ 
sophical. 

2. Historical theology, embracing bib¬ 
lical science, church history, and statistics. 

3. Systematic theology, embracing dog¬ 
matics, ethics, polemics, and speculative 
theology. 

4. Practical theology, embracing the 
individual, the family, the nation, civiliza¬ 
tion, and the church. 

Dr. John McClintock, for many years 
President of the Drew Theological Semi¬ 
nary, in his 'Theological Encyclopaedia 


and Methodology , gives the outline that 
has usually prevailed since the sixteenth 
century. This division rests upon the 
theory that “ Christianity is a system 
founded upon divine revelation, and 
that theology is really the product of the 
human intellect applied to the contents 
of revelation.” 

1. Exegetical theology, which is con¬ 
cerned with the records of revelation. 

2. Historical theology, which is con¬ 
cerned with the earthly career of Christian¬ 
ity—with its developments in time, in the 
practical life and thought of the church. 

3. Systematic theology, which is con¬ 
cerned with the matter of revelation— 
with the scientific treatment of its contents. 

4. Practical theology, which is con¬ 
cerned with the preservation of revelation, 
and its propagation in and through the 
church, as the outward and visible form of 
the Kingdom of Christ among men. 

The Sociological Agreement 

Turning to sociology, let us see what 
is the field covered by this newest of 
sciences. Professor Albion W. Small 
has made the greatest contribution in the 
field of sociological methodology. His 
main purpose, thus far, has been to dis¬ 
cover and co-ordinate the fundamental 
conceptions and principles which form 
the groundwork of all sociologists. He 
gives his own thesis in the beginning of 
his General Sociology , as follows: 

The central line in the path of methodo¬ 
logical progress, from Spencer to Ratzen- 
hofer, is marked by gradual shifting of 
effort from analogical representation of 
social structures to real analysis of social 
processes. 

His basic sociological postulate is that 
the subject-matter of sociology is “the 
process of human association.” 
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Professor Ward makes the statement 
that “the subject-matter of sociology is 
human achievement.” Following this 
suggestion, Professor Small gives a con¬ 
spectus of the present social situation. 
The pragmatic implications are clear in 
the working out of the general divisions: 

1. Achievement in promoting health. 

2. Achievement in producing wealth. 

3. Achievement in discovering human 
relations. 

4. Achievement in discovery and spread 
of knowledge. 

5. Achievement in the five arts. 

6. Achievement in religion. 

In Comtek system, sociology is the 
study of the evolution of society. With 
Comte sociology and theology become 
one. Lewis says: 

He begins with religion, as the keystone 
of the social arch, the bond which binds 
together the diverse individualities into 
society. Religion, which at first was spon¬ 
taneous, next inspired, then revealed, now 
in the final state becomes demonstrated. 
Humanity is thus the great collective life 
of which human beings are the individuals; 
it must be conceived as having an existence 
apart from human beings, just as we con¬ 
ceive each human being to have an existence 
apart from, though dependent on, the indi¬ 
vidual cells of which his organism is com¬ 
posed. This Collective Life is in Comtek 
system the Supreme , the only one we can 
know, therefore the only one we can worship. 

Herbert Spencer’s sociology which is 
a part of his synthetic philosophy is 
based on the postulate that human so¬ 
ciety is an organism. Sociology marks a 
step forward in cosmic evolution. Be¬ 
lieving that the highest good was the end 
of human effort, Spencer also believed 
that the highest good for each was the 
highest good for all. He says: 


The ultimate man will be one whose 
private requirements coincide with public 
ones. He will be that manner of man who, 
in spontaneously fulfilling his own nature, 
incidentally performs the functions of a 
social unit, and yet is only enabled to fulfil 
his own nature by all others doing the like. 

Thus the highest type of sociology 
will come when the highest type of man 
is evolved. Spencer says we may pro¬ 
ject our thoughts forward as far as 
Paleolithic implements carry them back, 
and look with at least a relative opti¬ 
mism on the social scene. The type of 
man thus evolved will be a religious man, 
for Spencer says: 

But one truth must grow ever clearer— 
the truth that there is an Inscrutable Exist¬ 
ence everywhere manifested, to which we 
can neither find nor conceive either begin¬ 
ning or end. Amid the mysteries which 
become more mysterious the more they are 
thought about, there will remain the one 
absolute certainty, that he is ever in the 
presence of an Infinite and Eternal Energy, 
from which all things proceed. 

From our survey of theological and 
sociological science it is apparent that 
there is a vital relation between the two, 
ethics being the link that binds them 
together. 

The theological seminary of the past 
was purely an academic institution. 
The questions that were studied were 
speculative rather than practical. 
There was no place in its curriculum for 
the study of the problems growing out of 
the human relationships. The textbooks 
on systematic theology, even today, 
almost totally ignore the social sig¬ 
nificance of the teaching of Jesus. 
Many of them make the church, as an 
ecclesiastical institution, synonymous 
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with the Kingdom of Heaven. Dr. 
G. P. Eckman has said: 

In all our theological seminaries there 
ought to be a department of practical or 
applied sociology, and connected with this 
department there should be a social or 
religious settlement in some adjacent dty. 

This suggestion is being realized in 
many of our theological seminaries, 
though the courses that are offered in 
sociology are very meager at present. 
Rev. Charles Stetzle, one of the leading 
social-service workers in the church, some 
time ago made an exhaustive study of the 
attitude of theological seminaries to 
sociology. The president of a leading 
seminary said to him: 

I do not take a great deal of stock in the 
sociological clinics. If a man wants to 
know about sin, let him search the inner 
recesses of his own heart. It is not 
our business to seek the social regeneration 
of the world, but to save men’s souls. It is 
not necessary for a teacher in a theological 
seminary to have had practical experience 
among men. 

Another president of a leading the¬ 
ological seminary, at a conference of 
men interested in aggressive Christian 
work, said that his seminary had been 
doing business for nearly a hundred 
years, and that it did not propose to 
change in its curriculum or in its methods 
of work. He was quite satisfied, he 
said, with things as they were. Mr. 
Stetzle wrote to 184 theological semi¬ 
naries in the United States, asking the 
following questions: 

Please state what practical social service 
experience students receive while in the 
seminary. 

Do you have a course in social teaching ? 


What is the total number of hours de¬ 
voted to all lectures during the year and how 
many of these hours are given to the study of 
social problems ? 

Is any attempt made during the course 
to acquaint the student with social con¬ 
ditions at first hand, either in the city or in 
the country ? 

Would you introduce more sociological 
study if you had the necessary money ? 

Have your students asked for additional 
courses in sociological subjects in the semi¬ 
nary? 

Is the student offered special induce¬ 
ments in the form of scholarship, for 
example, in order that he may take addi¬ 
tional sociological work ? 

What is your general opinion of the 
value of sociological training for the theo¬ 
logical student ? 

Mr. Stetzle received replies from only 
80 of the 184 seminaries. Among these, 
Mr. Stetzle says, were the leading semi¬ 
naries in the country, and presumably, 
practically all that could say very much 
about sociological studies. After care¬ 
fully studying these letters Mr. Stetzle 
states his conclusions: 

First: Practically every seminary presi¬ 
dent answering the questions was convinced 
of the value of sociological training of the 
theological student, although there were 
some notable exceptions. 

Secondly: Perhaps two-thirds of the 
eighty are offering some kind of so-called 
sociological course, but with most of them 
this means merely the old-fashioned study 
of the mission Sunday school, the rescue 
mission, hospital mission work, and similar 
philanthropic or religious enterprises. 

The average time given to such study is 
one hour per week. Comparing the average 
theological school with the medical school, 
it appears that theological seminaries 
limit their students to the study of medical 
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agencies. The average seminary makes no 
provision worth mentioning for courses 
corresponding to diagnosis, or physiology, 
or hygiene, or clinical practice. A medical 
school without these courses would be con¬ 
demned by the law of the state. 

Thirdly: Not more than one dozen semi¬ 
naries have anything like an adequate cur¬ 
riculum in the matter of sociology. 

While I am myself a conservative in the¬ 
ology, I am frank to say that the professors 
and students who seem to be most effective 
in their approach to the people in their 
most difficult social problems are those in 
the seminaries that teach the so-called 
modem theological view. 

Fourthly: Many of the seminaries say 
they would like to give more work in 
sociology, but they say they haven’t the 
money. It is quite evident that there 


are too many poorly equipped seminaries in 
the country. 

Fifthly: Comparatively few seminaries 
have courses in the social teaching of the 
Bible. In many of the seminaries the stu¬ 
dents are asking for added courses in 
sociology. 

Conditions in the theological semi¬ 
naries are in fact changing. Wide-awake 
students coming from the college class¬ 
room where sociology is one of the most 
important subjects demand that this 
subject be studied in the seminary. 
Almost every leading seminary has thus 
been forced to adapt its courses of study 
to meet the newer conception of the 
functions of the church in human 
society. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND THE BOOK OF 

GENESIS 
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Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 


XII. The Conquest of Canaan 


In the preceding article 1 attention was 
called to the facts that the Egyptian 
monuments seem to show that some 
Hebrews were settled in Canaan as early 
as the Eighteenth Dynasty, while other 
Hebrews were living in Egypt as late as 
the Nineteenth or the Twentieth Dy¬ 
nasty; that one tradition in the Old Tes¬ 
tament makes the exodus occur as early 
as 1500 b.c., while another tradition 
places it as late as 1200 b.c., and still 

1 Biblical World , August, 1915, pp. 82-89. 


other traditions hold that only part of 
the tribes of Israel were in Egypt; that 
the Pentateuchal documents are unable 
to combine the stay of the tribes at Ka- 
desh with the stay at Sinai, which seems 
to show that part of the tribes rallied 
around Kadesh before their invasion of 
Canaan and another part around Sinai, 
and that these two stays were not con¬ 
nected. We must now examine the nar¬ 
ratives of the conquest, and we shall find 
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that they point in the same direction as 
these other facts, namely that the He¬ 
brews invaded Canaan in two divisions 
at two separate times. 

I. The Narratives of the Conqneet 

A* Tk* Narratives of tka Conqmaata la tka 
Baok ot Naa&bara 

In Num., chaps. 13 f, J, E, and P nar¬ 
rate how Moses sent spies into Canaan 
from Kadesh-Bamea on the southern 
frontier, how their report so terrified the 
Hebrews that they refused to invade the 
land, and how they were sentenced to die 
in the desert. In Num. 14:40-45 (J) we 
read how, in spite of Moses* prohibition, 
they invaded Southern Canaan, and were 
defeated by the Amalekites and Canaan- 
ites, and pursued as far as Hormah. The 
story is repeated in Deut. 1:41-44. 

Num. 21:1-3 (J) is evidently the con¬ 
tinuation of J’s account of the defeat at 
Hormah in Num. 14:45. Vs. 1 states 
that some Israelites were taken prisoners 
by the Canaanites; vs. 2, that Israel 
vowed to devote the Canaanite cities to 
destruction; and vs. 3, that they cap¬ 
tured them, destroyed them, and called 
the region Hormah. The two narratives 
join on naturally to one another, and the 
mention of Hormah in both shows that 
they form a connected series of events. 
The episode is repeated in Judg. 1:17, 
but here we are told more precisely that 
the “Israel” that captured the city was 
the two Leah tribes Judah and Simeon. 
Here is a narrative of the conquest in 
which the tribes are not united as in the 
Book of Joshua, but part of them, namely 
the Leah tribes Judah and Simeon (cf. 
Judg. 1:17), invade Canaan from the 
south, leaving the others to invade the 
land from the east. Here nothing is said 


about Joshua as a leader, and the con¬ 
quest is evidently very incomplete. 
Apparently we have here a memory of an 
earlier settlement in Canaan than that 
under Joshua. 

B. Tk« First Cksptsr *f 

In Judg. 1:1 a, we read: “And it came 
to pass after the death of Joshua,” but 
this clause is certainly an editorial addi¬ 
tion (cf. Exod. 1:1; Lev. 1:1; Num. 1:1; 
I Sam. 1:1; I Kings 1:1, all of which 
begin with an “and,” designed to link 
the law and the former prophets in a 
consecutive narrative). The death of 
Joshua is not narrated by Judges until 
2:8, and the events recorded in Judg., 
chap. 1, do not follow the death of 
Joshua. When in vss. ifr-2 the chil¬ 
dren of Israel inquire, “Who shall go 
up first to fight against the Canaan¬ 
ites ? ” and Yahweh replies, “ Judah shall 
go up first/* this is evidently the begin¬ 
ning of the invasion of Canaan, not an 
expedition by Judah after the united 
tribes have conquered the land. Judg., 
chap. 1, is an independent account of the 
conquest of Canaan that is parallel to the 
Book of Joshua. It represents an early 
form of the J tradition. 

In vss. 1-20 we are told that the 
tribes of Judah and of Simeon were the 
first to invade Canaan. In vss. 16-17 
we find a duplicate to the narrative in 
Num. 14:45; 21:1-3. I* mentions an 
attack on the Amalekites and Canaanites 
in the south, as does Num. 14:45. The 
wilderness of ‘Arad (vs. 16) lies just 
north of Hormah, around the modem 
Tell ‘Arad. The invasion ends in the 
destruction of the Canaanite cities, and 
giving of the name Hormah, just as in 
Num. 21:3. The Kenites, Judah and 
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Simeon, make the attack in Judg. i: 16 f.; 
in Num. 21:1 ff. the general name Israel 
is used. In vs. 21 we are told how the 
tribe of Benjamin could not drive out the 
Jebusites from Jerusalem. Then in vss. 
22-26 we read how the tribes of Joseph 
invaded Canaan and captured Bethel; 
vss. 27-28, how the tribe of Manasseh 
failed to conquer the Canaanites com¬ 
pletely; vss. 29-36, how the other tribes 
also failed to make complete conquests. 
This narrative in Judges differs from the 
narratives in Numbers in regarding the 
tribes as all united in the east of Canaan 
before the crossing of the Jordan, 
whereas Numbers declares that they 
were not united in any part of the con¬ 
quest, some of them coming in from the 
south. In the invasion of the land west 
of the Jordan, Judg., chap. 1, agrees with 
Numbers that the tribes conquered their 
territories separately, or at most in pairs. 
Like Numbers, Judg., chap. 1, does not 
mention Joshua, but it mentions Caleb 
and Othniel as tribal leaders of Judah 
(vss. 20 f., 13 f.). It states expressly 
that the conquest was only partial, and 
that the fortified cities of the Canaanites 
could not be captured. It also states 
that the Canaanites were not destroyed, 
but that they dwelt in the midst of 
Israel (vss. 21, 27-36). 

C. Tk# JB Narrative* la Joskoa 

It is now generally recognized that 
the Book of Joshua is composed out of 
the same four elements that we find in 
the Pentateuch, namely, J, E, D, and P. 
The sections assigned to J by Carpenter 
and Battersby, The HexaUuch , are as 
follows: 2:2-3 ac, 46-50, 6,8-90,12,136- 
14, 17, 1 80c, 19-21; 3: ioc, 5, 9-ioa, 11, 
13, 17a; 4:3ft, 6-7 a, 86, xofr-xx, 18; 


S‘ 2 > 3> 9, 13-iS; 6:2, 3, 70, io-iza, 14, 
15; 166-176, 20 ac, 21, 25, 26; 7:2-26; 
8:1 a, 26-80, 9-11, 14-17, 19-23, 25, 29; 
9:4, s, 66-7, 116-14, I 6W> 226-23, 
26; 10:1 ac, 2,3,56-60$, 70,9,106,12-14, 
16-24,26,27; 11:1,4-9; 13:1,7,13; IS: 
14-19, 63; 16:1-3,10; 17:11-18; 19:47. 
Those assigned to E are as follows: 1:1, 
2, 10-110; 2:1, 36, 40, 56, 7,130,15,16, 
186,22-240; 3:16, 2,3,6,12,14; 4:16-30, 
4, 5, 20; 6:1, 4-6, 126-13, 160, 

206, 22-24; 8:12, 18, 24, 26; 9:3, 60, 
8-90, no, 150, 160$, 220; 10:16, 4-50, 
66d, 100, n; 24:1-12, 14-30, 32, 33. 

The JE narratives in Joshua and the 
first chapter of Judges are so similar in 
their main features that they must be 
regarded as parallel accounts of the con¬ 
quest. Judg. 1:1 assumes that the He¬ 
brews were together before the invasion, 
evidently in the east of Canaan, since the 
first attack is directed against the king of 
Jerusalem (vss. 4-7), and the subsequent 
campaigns proceed first southward and 
then northward (vss. 1 ff., 22 ff.). With 
this corresponds Josh. 1-2. Judg. 1:16 
makes Judah go up out of the City of 
Palms (Jericho; cf. 2:10, 56, where the 
angel of Yahweh goes up from Gilgal). 
With this corresponds the crossing of 
Jordan and the capture of Jericho 
(Josh. 3-6). 

Judah and Simeon then fight with 
Adoni-Bezeq (Judg. 1:5), who seems to 
be the king of Jerusalem, because after 
his defeat and mutilation he returns to 
Jerusalem to die (vs. 7), and because 
he is powerful enough to have seventy 
kings gather their food under his table 
(vs. 7; cf. the position of the king of 
Jerusalem in the Amama Letters). With 
this corresponds Joshua’s expedition 
against Adoni-Sedeq, king of Jerusalem 
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(Josh., chap. io). The parallelism of 
the narratives in all other details com¬ 
pels us to identify these campaigns; 
Adoni-Sedeq and Adoni-Bezeq seem to 
be merely textual variants. The various 
recensions of the Greek read Adoni- 
Bezeq in Joshua. 

The campaign against Adoni-Bezeq 
(Sedeq) is followed in Judg. 1:8-21 by a 
southward movement of Judah and 
Simeon through which they gain the 
Highland of Judah and the Negeb. 
With this corresponds Joshua's conquest 
of the same regions (Josh., chap. 10). 
Judg. 1:22-36 describes the conquests 
of the northern tribes, proceeding from 
south to north. With this corresponds 
Joshua's victory over the northern coali¬ 
tion of Canaanites (Josh., chap. n). 

In the account of the distribution of 
the land (Josh., chaps. 13-18) a number 
of verses of Judg., chap. 1, are repeated 
verbatim. These parallel verses are as 
follows: Judg. 1:10, 20=Josh. 15:13 f.; 
Judg. 1:11-13 = Josh. I 5 -I 5 -I 7 ; Judg. 
i:i4-i5=Josh. 15:18-19; Judg. 1:21 = 
Josh. 15:63; Judg. 1:27-28=Josh. 17: 
11-13; Judg. 1:29=Josh. 16:10. A 
comparison of the two histories indicates, 
accordingly, that Joshua is only a vari¬ 
ant and more elaborate version of the 
same conquest that is described in 
Judg., chap. 1. 

The JE narratives in Joshua differ 
from the first chapter of Judges and from 
Numbers in stating that the twelve 
tribes entered Canaan together from the 
east, under the command of Joshua, and 
that he defeated the coalitions of Ca- 
naanite kings both in the south and in 
the north. The tribes remained united 
under Joshua until after the battle with 

1 Biblical World , July, 1915, pp. 31 f. 


Jabin, king of Hazor, in Josh., chap. n. 
After this JE agrees with Num. and with 
Judg., chap. 1, that the tribes divided and 
conquered their territories separately. 

J and E agree also with Judg., chap. 1, 
that many cities were not conquered by 
the Israelites, e.g., Jerusalem (Josh. 12: 
1, 10; 15:63), Gezer (16:10), Taanach 
and Megiddo (17:11-18). J also says 
that several cities were taken by other 
persons than Joshua; e.g., Hebron by 
Caleb (15:13 f.), Debir by Othniel (15: 
15-17), the Highland of Israel by the 
tribe of Joseph (17:14-18). J and E 
also agree with Judg., chap. 1, that the 
Canaanites were not annihilated as D 
claims. In 13:16, 13; 15:63; 16:10; 
17:12 f.; Judg. 2:23; 3:5, J tells us that 
the Canaanites “ dwell in the midst of 
Israel unto this day," and in the legisla¬ 
tion of J (Exod. 34:11-13) it is assumed 
that they are still a menace. E also says 
of the Canaanites, “I will not drive them 
out before thee in one year, lest the land 
become desolate, and the beast of the 
field multiply against thee; by little and 
little I will drive them out from before 
thee" (Exod. 23:29 f.; cf. Judg. 3:4, E). 

D. Tb« Narratives of the Sons of Jaeob 
in Gen., Chops. 29-49 

In a previous article 1 it was shown 
that the stories of the sons of Jacob in 
Genesis do not refer to individuals but to 
incidents of tribal history from the time 
of the conquest onward. They may be 
used, therefore, to supplement the tradi¬ 
tions of the conquest in Numbers, Joshua, 
and Judges. These narratives of the 
sons of Jacob agree with the JE narra¬ 
tives in Joshua in making the tribes 
invade Canaan together and remain to- 
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gether for a certain time, but afterward 
divide for the conquest of their individual 
territories. The JE narratives do not 
mention Joshua, and they assume that 
the conquest was incomplete and that 
the Canaanites were not exterminated. 
In general it may be said that the JE 
stories of the tribes of Israel in Genesis 
and the JE narratives in Joshua repre¬ 
sent the same stage in the development 
of the tradition of the conquest. 

B. Denttronomie and Priestly Sections 
In Joohna 

The passages assigned to the Deuter- 
onomic editor by Carpenter and Bat- 
tersbyare: 1:3-9,116-18; 2:96-11,246; 
3:46, 7, 106, 176; 4:1a, 9-1 oa, 12, 14, 
21-24; 5:1, 4, s, 6-8; 6:18, 27; 8:16- 
2 a, 86, 27, 28, 30-35; 9:96-10, 24, 25; 
10:76-8, 15, 25, 28-43; 3, 10-23; 

12:1-24; 13:2-6, 8-12, 14; 14:6-15; 
21:43-45; 22:1-8; 23:1-16; 24:13,31. 
The remaining passages not assigned to 
J, E, or D belong to the Priestly 
Code. 

D and P agree with JE in Joshua that 
the tribes were united in the conquest of 
Canaan under the leadership of Joshua. 
They differ from JE and from Judg., 
chap. 1, in stating that Joshua conquered 
all the cities of the land (Josh. 10:28-43; 
11:10-12, 23), and gave these cities to 
the tribes of Israel (Josh. 13-22.) Sev¬ 
eral cities they state expressly were con¬ 
quered by Joshua which J and Judg., 
chap. 1, say were not conquered. Thus 
D in Josh. 12:1,10 states that Jerusalem 
was captured by Joshua, but J in 15:63 
and Judg. 1:21 state that it was not cap¬ 
tured. D in 10:33 and 12:12 and P in 
21:21 say that Gezer was taken, but J in 
16:10 and Judg. 1:29 say that it was not 


taken. D in 12:21 and P in 21:25 say 
that Taanach and Megiddo were taken, 
but J in 17:11-18 and Judg. 1:27 say 
that these cities were not taken. D and 
P also ascribe the capture of several 
cities to Joshua which J and Judg., chap. 

I, ascribe to other men. Thus according 

to D in 10:36 f. and 11:21 Hebron was 
taken by Joshua, but according to J in 
15:13 f. and Judg. 1:20 it was taken by 
Caleb. According to D in 10:38 f.; 11: 
21; 12:13 Debir was conquered by 

Joshua, but according to J in 15:15-17 
and Judg. 1:11-13 it was conquered by 
Othniel, According to D in 11:1-20; 
12:18-24 the northern highland was con¬ 
quered by Joshua, but according to J in 
17:14-18 it was conquered by the tribe 
of Joseph. 

It appears, accordingly, that there is a 
great difference of opinion among our 
Hexateuchal documents in regard to the 
manner of the conquest of Canaan. The 
older ones point in the same direction as 
the archaeological evidence, namely that 
the Hebrew tribes entered Canaan at dif¬ 
ferent times; the later ones affirm the 
unity of Israel under Joshua in the con¬ 
quest. 

II. Historical Conclusions in Regard 

to the Origin of Israel 

Having now examined the evidence in 
regard to the sojourn in Egypt, the exo¬ 
dus, and the conquest of Canaan by the 
Hebrews, we are ready to raise the ques¬ 
tion: What are the historical facts that 
we can gather out of this mass of con¬ 
flicting testimony? In general it may 
be said that the statements of the older 
Hexateuchal sources commend them¬ 
selves as more trustworthy than those of 
the later sources. 
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A. JB la Joakna la Mon Trustworthy 
than D and P 

1. The Canaanites were not extermi¬ 
nated .—The older histories agree that the 
Canaanites were not exterminated, as D 
and P in Joshua record, but that they 
continued to dwell in the midst of Israel, 
as narrated in Judg., chap, i, and J in 
Joshua (cf. Judg. 3:1-16; II Sam. 24:7; 
I Kings 9:20-21). The prohibitions of 
marriage with the Canaanites and of 
worship of their gods that continue down 
to Deuteronomy (Exod. 23:24,3 2 f.; 34: 
n-13; Deut. 7:1-5, 22) show that the 
Canaanites lived among the Israelites 
long after the conquest. Only thus can 
we explain the Canaanizing of the reli¬ 
gion of Israel that the prophets denounce. 

2. The Canaanite cities were not all 
captured by Joshua .—The capture of the 
strongholds of Canaan by Joshua, ac¬ 
cording to D and P in Joshua, is unhis- 
torical in comparison with the statements 
of Judg., chap. 1, and J in Joshua that 
the Israelites were unable to drive out 
the Canaanites. Jerusalem was not 
taken until the time of David (II Sam. 
5:6-9; cf. Judg. 19:12; against Josh. 
12:10). The Canaanites were not ex¬ 
pelled from Gezer until the time of Solo¬ 
mon (I Kings 9:16; cf. Judg. 1:29; 
against Josh. 12:12). Beth-shan re¬ 
mained in the hands of the Philistines 
until the time of David (I Sam. 31:10; 
cf. Judg. 1:27). Taanach and Megiddo 
were still Canaanite in the time of 
Deborah (Judg. 5:19; cf. 1:27; against 
Josh. 12:21; 21:25). Shechem was still 
a Canaanite city in the time of Abime- 
lech (Judg. 9:28; cf. Gen. 34:2). 

This discrediting of the tradition of 
D and P in regard to the completeness 
of Joshua’s conquest discredits also their 
statements in regard to the union of the 


tribes under Joshua in the conquest of 
the land, and shows that JE in Joshua 
and Judg., chap. 1, are more historical in 
regarding the tribes as acting indepen¬ 
dently. 

B* Chap* 1* la Moro Traatworthy 

thaa JB la Joakna 

Judg., chap, i, knows of no union of 
the tribes after the crossing of the Jor¬ 
dan. JE in Joshua regards the tribes as 
united in two campaigns under Joshua 
but divided later. There is no trace in 
later history of such a union of the tribes 
as the documents in Joshua assume. In 
the Song of Deborah (Judg., chap. 5), 
Deborah, in the face of mortal danger, is 
able to get volunteers only from Eph¬ 
raim, Benjamin, Machir, Zebulon, Is- 
sachar, and Naphtali, i.e., the northern 
tribes who were directly menaced by 
Sisera. Reuben, Gilead, Dan, and Asher 
will not come, and Judah, Simeon, and 
Levi are not even invited. Throughout 
the Book of Judges, apart from editorial 
passages, the Judges appear as tribal 
leaders only, and the tribes are often at 
war with one another (Judg. 3:27; 6: 
34f-; 8:1; 9:6; 11:8; 12:4-6; 15: 
11 f.). David and Solomon by force of 
arms held the tribes together for a while, 
but after Solomon’s death they immedi¬ 
ately fell apart. 

There is general agreement that Judg., 
chap. 1, and the identical verses in Josh. 
15-17 contain the earliest form of J’s ac¬ 
count of the conquest, and that the J 
section in Josh., chaps. 1-11, which rep¬ 
resent the tribes as united under the 
command of Joshua, form a secondary 
stratum in the J document that approxi¬ 
mates to the standpoint of D. These 
sections show more legendary embellish¬ 
ment than is found in J’s narrative in 
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Numbers of the conquests east of the 
Jordan, and it is probable, therefore, that 
they are of later origin. 

C. Nia. 15 a 44-45+21 >1-3 Is Mors 
Trmstwortky ihu Judft.* Ckap. 1 

If Judah and Simeon conquered their 
territories independently, as Judg., chap, 
i, relates, it is improbable that they were 
united with the other tribes as far as 
Gilgal. If such a union had existed, it 
would not have been dissolved on the 
border of Canaan, when the hardest 
fighting remained still to be done. The 
account of Numbers which makes part 
of Israel invade Canaan from Kadesh 
furnishes a much more natural introduc¬ 
tion to the separate conquests by Judah, 
Simeon, Caleb, Othniel, and the Kenites 
in Judg., chap, i, than does the present 
context in J. Sephath is only about 
forty miles distant from Kadesh. It is 
more probable that it was conquered 
directly from Kadesh, as Numbers re¬ 
lates, than by the circuitous route around 
the land of Edom, by way of Gilgal, Jeri¬ 
cho, and Jerusalem, as Judg., chap, i, 
assumes. In the time of David, Judah 
lived far north of Sephath. If Judg., 
chap, i, is correct, we must suppose that 
this tribe conquered southward as far as 
Sephath; and then, for some unknown 
reason, returned to the north. If Num¬ 
bers is correct, then the capture of 
Sephath was merely an incident in the 
northward movement of Judah from 
Kadesh to its later seat. The separation 
of Judah from the northern tribes down 
to the period of the monarchy by Jerusa¬ 
lem and a belt of Canaanite towns in the 
center of the land is more easily ex¬ 
plained, if the two main divisions of 
Israel invaded Canaan from opposite 


sides and failed to make connection, than 
if they entered the land together. 

This view is strengthened by the con¬ 
sideration that the clan of Caleb, which 
Judg. i:iof., 20 couples with Judah, 
seems to have invaded Canaan from the 
south. In Judg. i: 13 Caleb is called the 
son of Kenaz, and in Josh. 14:6, 14; 
Num. 32:12, the Kenizzite. Josh. 15: 
13 suggests that the clan was of non- 
Israelitish origin by saying that Caleb 
received a portion “in the midst of the 
children of Judah.” In Gen. 36:11, 15, 
42 Kenaz appears as an Edomite family. 
In this case it is more likely that Caleb 
invaded Canaan from the south than 
from the east since Kadesh was on the 
border of Edom (Num. 20:16, E). This 
view is favored by the story of the spies 
in Num., chap. 13. In J Caleb alone is 
mentioned as the one sent from Kadesh 
to explore the south of Canaan. He en¬ 
courages the people to go up (13:30), and 
he alone is promised an inheritance in the 
land (Num. 14:24; Deut. 1:36). This 
seems to be a reminiscence of the fact 
that the clan of Caleb entered Canaan 
from Kadesh. This view is confirmed 
by the fact that in Num. 13:22 (J) Caleb 
finds the three sons of Anak—Ahiman, 
Sheshai, and Talmai—at Hebron when 
he goes to spy out the land, and the same 
three personages again when he conquers 
Hebron (Judg. 1:10, 206=Josh. 15:14). 
This shows that in the thought of the 
original J document there was no long 
interval between Caleb’s spying out the 
Hebron and his conquest of it; that is, 
Caleb’s conquest was made from Kadesh, 
just as was his tour of exploration. 

It appears, accordingly, that the tra¬ 
dition in Numbers that makes the south¬ 
ern tribes enter Canaan from Kadesh is 
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more probable than the tradition in 
Joshua and Judg., chap, i, which makes 
them enter from the east. 

This conclusion agrees with the fact 
that the traditions of the exodus are 
unable to combine the stay at Kadesh 
with the stay at Sinai, the reason being 
that the Leah tribes that were at Kadesh 
were never united with the Rachel tribes 
that were at Sinai. It agrees also with 
the evidence of archaeology that some 
Hebrews were settled in Canaan as early 
as the Eighteenth Dynasty while others 
were still in Egypt as late as the Nine¬ 
teenth Dynasty. 

The historical facts that underlie the 
traditions seem, accordingly, to be as 
follows. As early as 1400, under the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, certain Hebrew 
tribes entered Canaan as a part of the 
Habiru migration described in the 
Amama Letters. These tribes were 
never in Egypt, but are mentioned by 
the Egyptian kings as settled in Canaan. 
Other Hebrew tribes that did not suc¬ 
ceed in entering Canaan with the first 
migration settled within the borders of 
Egypt and were subsequently enslaved 
there under Rameses II of the Nineteenth 
Dynasty (1292-1225 b.c.). About 1200 
B.C., or later, these made their escape 
under the leadership of Moses and sub¬ 
sequently entered Canaan, where they 


united with the Hebrew tribes that were 
already settled there. A memory of this 
divided conquest is still preserved in 
Num. 14:44 f.+2i: 1-3, which brings the 
Leah tribes Judah and Simeon into 
Canaan from Kadesh in the south. 

When under David and Solomon the 
tribes were united in one nation, it was 
supposed that their forefathers were 
similarly united. Tradition assumed 
that all the tribes went down to Egypt, 
that all took part in the exodus under 
Moses, that all were at Kadesh and all 
at Sinai, and that all entered Canaan at 
the same time under the leadership of 
Joshua. Consequently the writer of 
Judg., chap. 1, harmonized the tradition 
of the southern tribes with that of the 
northern tribes by bringing all the tribes 
together into the land of Moab to invade 
Canaan from the east. He still pre¬ 
served the memory, however, that the 
tribes had conquered their territories in¬ 
dependently. The next step was taken 
by the Judean writer in Joshua, who 
made the tribes conquer the land 
unitedly under the leadership of Joshua, 
but who did not represent the conquest 
as complete. The final step in the evo¬ 
lution of the tradition was taken by D 
in Joshua who represented the land as 
completely conquered by Joshua, and 
the Canaanites as entirely destroyed. 
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Movement toward Church Union 
in Canada 

Three significant expressions of Christian 
unity in Canada are described by D. J. 
Fraser in the July number of the Harvard 
Theological Review . The first is the experi¬ 
ment in co-operation of the Congregational, 
Diocesan (Anglican), Presbyterian, and 
Methodist Theological Colleges of the city 
of Montreal. These four colleges, which are 
affiliated with McGill University, began in 
1912 to conduct joint classes, in order to 
avoid the waste of overlapping. Sixteen 
professors and two hundred students are 
involved in the plan, and a trial of three 
years has proved its success, in the opinion 
of those most intimately concerned. Each 
college retains its individuality, appointing 
its own professors and conferring its own de¬ 
grees, and is still responsible to the church 
which it represents. The scheme has re¬ 
ceived the enthusiastic financial support of 
the laity of all the churches. 

The Church Unity League was organized 
in 1913 within the Anglican church, “to pro¬ 
mote by all constitutional means the cause of 
Christian unity,” and “ to set forth by meet¬ 
ings, sermons, andliterature the grounds upon 
which our divisions rest, and to discover the 
lines of demarkation between those things 
that are always and everywhere essential 
and those that are expedient.” This league 
was the outcome of an appeal issued a little 
earlier by a few leading Anglican clergymen, 
who “felt the necessity of recognizing in 
some definite way the manifest Christian ex¬ 
perience of the Reformed non-Episcopal 
churches.” Two suggestions were made: 
(1) the admission of ministers of other 
churches, under certain restrictions, to the 
pulpits of the Church of England; (2) per¬ 
mission to members of other communions on 
occasion to communicate in the Church of 
England. The appeal was approved and 


signed by three hundred clergymen and a 
thousand laymen, but was answered by a 
united protest from the ten bishops of 
Eastern Canada. In spite of this, however, 
the permanent organization was effected as 
described above. 

But the proposed organic union of the 
Congregational, Methodist, and Presby¬ 
terian communions of Canada is perhaps the 
most significant expression of the spirit of 
unity. The beginnings of the movement 
date back to 1902, when the Methodist Gen¬ 
eral Conference, meeting in Winnipeg, ap¬ 
pointed a Committee on Union to meet 
similar committees of the other two churches. 
In 1908 a basis of union was agreed upon by 
the joint committee under the heads of doc¬ 
trine, polity, ministry, administration, and 
law. In 1909 the membership of the three 
churches voted on the proposed basis. Of 
the votes cast, 69 per cent of the Presbyte¬ 
rians, 71 per cent of the Congregationalists, 
and 87 per cent of the Methodists favored 
the union. The two latter bodies declared 
their willingness to go forward immediately 
to the consummation of the plan, but the 
Presbyterian General Assembly did not feel 
justified in such action on account of the 
considerable minority opposed. Negotia¬ 
tions are still continuing, however, and the 
leaders of the movement are hopeful that 
success will crown their efforts in the near 
future. 

The Dynamic of the Religions Motive 
in Rural Redirection 

“All permanent success in rural redirec¬ 
tion depends on the implanting of the dy¬ 
namic of the religious motive in the lives of 
the future leaders of rural life,” writes Albert 
E. Roberts in Rural Manhood for June, 1915. 
Accordingly he urges that a campaign of ag¬ 
gressive personal evangelism for church ac¬ 
cession should be included in the program of 
x8i 
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each county Y.M.CA. organization. He 
points out the danger of neglecting evangel¬ 
ism and Bible-study for the social, physical, 
and educational activities of the Association. 
It is true that the latter work is of great im¬ 
portance and may properly be called “re¬ 
ligious work,” but after all there are many 
other organizations engaged in these activi¬ 
ties and the Association should place special 
stress on the religious aspect of its work. 
Herein lies its unique opportunity. Some 
communities are showing good results in this 
direction, one county alone last year report¬ 
ing 200 conversions and 116 accessions to the 
church. But on the other hand, while the 
number of members in counties shows an in¬ 
crease of 140 per cent in the past five years, 
the total religious meetings for men in¬ 
creased but 21 per cent. In view of the 
increasing interest that is being taken in 
rural welfare in many directions, the 
Y.M.C.A. should engage in an earnest 
effort among the men and boys of rural com¬ 
munities, and, by the use of scientific meth¬ 
ods and principles, under the direction of 
county secretaries of the highest type of 
efficiency, should seek to win them for 
Christ. In this way it will help to assure 
Christian leadership for the new era that 
seems to be dawning in connection with the 
great awakening of rural life. 

A Minister and the Social Conscience 

“It is not enough to pluck a few brands 
out of the burning even when you can do it; 
the world wants a religion that will put out 
the fire.” Thus speaks Rev. T. Rhondda 
Williams, of Brighton, England, in an inter¬ 
view reported by Denis Crane in the July 
number of the Homiletic Review . Mr. Wil¬ 
liams was one of the first great preachers who 
dared to risk the ostracism of his confreres by 
coming out boldly for a gospel of social re¬ 
generation as well as of individual salvation. 
He maintains that the change in the social 
and economic conditions of life has changed 
the moral task that religion has to accom¬ 


plish—that task always being the adjustment 
of man to his world in the interests of right¬ 
eousness The progressive Christian will not 
be fettered by the outlook of the church in 
any particular age. He will consider what 
the spirit of Christianity demands in the so¬ 
lution of concrete problems of the present 
day. The New Testament may be retained 
as a source of inspiration without being made 
a clog on the ideals of progress. Anything 
that promotes the higher unfolding of human 
life is a legitimate pulpit theme for the 
preacher. “Life is not divided into com¬ 
partments. You cannot tell me that my 
business is to help people to be good and tell 
me at the same time that it is not my prov¬ 
ince to notice their conditions. It is in their 
conditions that they have to be good.” 
The minister must know the facts about 
men’s industrial relations as well as about 
their home relations, and he should see that 
his people know them too. It is his business 
to create in them a strong social conscience 
and to fortify their will to abolish evil. He 
admits that this would involve a change in 
the training of ministers. Much of the theo¬ 
logical curriculum could be dispensed with 
and more time given to psychology, the 
social sciences, literature, and ethics. If the 
church is to be the living servant of living 
men, the minister’s training should surely 
include a careful study of those relations in 
which the men with whom the minister will 
have to deal live every day. 

Recent Thought on the Atonement 

“ Sin is a thing of such guilt and weakness 
that in logic there is no remedy. Purely 
rational thought can only convince us of in¬ 
escapable destruction. So our knowledge of 
reconciliation with God in Jesus’ death must 
have been effected by something transcend¬ 
ent and supernatural.” Thus writes H. R. 
Mackintosh in the Review and Expositor for 
July, in an article dealing with recent views 
of the atonement. He says that there is a 
vast body of modem opinion to which it 
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would be unjust to deny the name “reli¬ 
gious,” which appears to have no place at 
all for saving interposition on Christ’s part. 
It rests satisfied with a purely historical ac¬ 
count of the causes which produced the event 
of Calvary. Among those holding more 
positive views, he notes a gradual breaking 
down of the old walls of partition between 
theories of the atonement. For example, 
few theologians maintain today that God 
had need to be appeased, and that appease¬ 
ment was the result of the sacrifice of 
Christ. They agree that the love of the 
Father is the fount of all redemption. 
Propitiation is thus a word likely to be mis¬ 
leading. Again, the old distinction between 
forensic and moral theories is being less in¬ 
sisted on. It is seen that neither is entirely 
satisfactory but that each has some element 
of the truth. In any case there seems to be 
a pretty general agreement between them 
that in atonement the doer is God, even if 
they differ as to what was done. There is 
agreement too as to “the cost of forgiveness 
to God.” God could not save without lov¬ 
ing and he could not love without suffering. 
There is another theory, however, put forth 
first by Dr. McLeod Campbell in a treatise 
on The Nature of the Atonement , and later de¬ 
veloped by Canon Moberly in his Atonement 
and Personality (1901), which does not com¬ 
mand such general agreement. According 
to this theory, the atonement of Christ con¬ 
sists in his vicarious penitence . Our Lord 
made in death a perfect response to the 
divine wrath against sin, and that response 
has all the elements of a perfect repentance 
in humanity for all the sins of man. The 
writer thinks that vicarious penitence is a 
self-contradictory idea, inasmuch as it could 
not include a personal consciousness of sin. 
Furthermore, he thinks it is not taught in the 
New Testament. Nevertheless this theory 
has a value in emphasizing the idea of 
Christ’s self-identification with the sinful. 
Finally, two principles should guide us in all 
our discussions of the atonement. They 


must be conducted within the bounds of 
Christian experience, and we must not think 
that they can ever be exhaustive or com¬ 
plete. “There is in the atonement some¬ 
thing infinite, something as great and deep 
and high as God.” 

The Canonicity of the Bible 

An interesting article by Ernst von Dob- 
schiitz in the July number of the American 
Journal of Theology attempts to trace the 
process by which the idea of canonicity has 
been discredited. After reviewing some of 
the principal factors involved in the making 
of the Canon during the first four centuries, 
he shows that from the sixteenth century on 
several diverging lines of influence all tend 
toward the disestablishment of the old no¬ 
tion of the Canon. In the first place, the 
development of the Roman Catholic doc¬ 
trine of papal infallibility gave the right of 
interpretation of the Canon exclusively to 
the ecclesiastical authority. Thus, while 
the Canon is retained, the notion of canon¬ 
icity is weakened if not abandoned. The 
Pope has become the Canon. In the second 
place, the critical movement of Humanism 
tended to shake off the yoke of ecclesiastical 
authority and mediaeval tradition and go 
“back to the sources.” The books of the 
Old and New Testament Canons were sub¬ 
jected to the strict rules of literary criticism, 
and graded according to their authority and 
importance as estimated by Fathers like 
Eusebius and Origen. This of course shakes 
the notion of canonicity at a vital point, by 
denying its unity and uniformity. Again, 
Luther’s bold principle of judging every book 
according to its contents abandons the idea 
of canonicity far more effectually than Hu¬ 
manistic criticism. To Luther the author¬ 
ship of the books is not the most important 
thing ; if a book preaches Christ, it is apos¬ 
tolic, i.e., it has authority, which is only 
another way of saying it is divine or canoni¬ 
cal. Under the influence of Rationalism, 
historical criticism and interpretation of the 
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nineteenth century have claimed the right 
to criticize freely all the books of the New 
Testament and judge them on the historical 
basis rather than on the basis of dogmatic 
authority. And so the old notion of can- 
onicity has to be renounced; no word of 
the Bible has authority merely because it is 
found in the Bible. In spite of this, how¬ 
ever, our longing for life, eternal life, per¬ 
sonal life, is satisfied by the Bible as by 
nothing else. It is a book of faith and de¬ 
votion. By reading it and praying, we will 
find life everlasting and moral strength. 
“We do not diminish the authority of the 
Bible by casting away the notion of canon- 
icity: on the contrary we establish it at its 
proper place.” 

International Christianity—A Plea lor 
Church Unity 

That the final security of the world’s 
peace shall be international Christianity is 
maintained by Dr. Newman Smyth in an 
article, “Christianity after the War,” in the 
Constructive Quarterly for June, 1915. The 
writer points out that, though the United 
States is neutral in the great war, the Ameri¬ 
can churches cannot remain unconcerned 
and indifferent. “There can be no question 
as to the need and opportunity for Chris¬ 
tian mediation after the war. Surely the 
Christianity of this neutral country, in its 
citizenship related by ties of blood with all 
the peoples at war, and in its churches 
bound by common traditions and worship¬ 
ing in many tongues with the various 
churches of the old world, may hold the 
position of a favored nation for free inter¬ 
course and fellowship with the educational 
and religious communities of these countries 
of Europe.” In view of this opportunity, 
he pleads for greater church unity. The 
disorganization and consequent weakness 
of Protestant Christianity are deplored. 
To do its work in this coming era Chris¬ 
tianity must become dynamically one. 
The churches must face squarely the existing 


facts of the inefficiency through divisions 
of our Christianity, and at the same time, 
without giving way to pessimism, look up 
and have the vision of the power of Christ’s 
Christianity. He believes that the churches 
could bring about unity if they would only 
accept the new commandment, “Love one 
another,” and seriously face the problem. 
The work of the Federal Council of Churches 
is commended as a good beginning, and the 
proposed “World Conference” on questions 
of faith and order as a first step toward 
amity, unfortunately delayed by the war, 
may well be the place and the hour of recon¬ 
ciliation for religious leaders who shall be 
gathered in this neutral land for the supreme 
purpose of considering what the practice of 
Christianity shall require of the churches 
of every name throughout the world. In 
anticipation of this great gathering all the 
churches are urged to make every possible 
effort to combine the religious forces of our 
own country so that they may form one 
solid force to overcome in the future the 
anti-Christian powers which render wars 
inevitable. 

The Church and the Workingman 

“If the church will put less emphasis 
upon the desirable dollar and more upon 
the white hands and the clean soul, then the 
workingman will come to the church for the 
Christ in whom he believes,” is the conclu¬ 
sion of Mr. R. A. Brown in an article on 
“The Church and the Workingman” in the 
May number of the Methodist Review . The 
church has no business to single out the 
workingman as an object for discussion and 
effort. After all, he is not a greater sinner 
in regard to church attendance than the 
banker, the golf player, the merchant auto¬ 
mobile owner and his farmer joy-riding 
competitor, and a great army of tired office 
men and speculators in stocks or land or 
grain, who read their Sunday newspaper in 
their cozy homes and are not apparently in 
much, if any, closer sympathy with church 
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movements than the much-talked-of work¬ 
ingman. It is because working people have 
mistaken the attitude of the church, and do 
not believe that it is seeking the greatest 
good to the greatest number, that they are 
largely indifferent to church effort. They 
are engaged in a life-and-death struggle for 
the betterment of laboring conditions and 
suspect that the church is not with them in 
their struggle. If the workingman is to 
come to church it will not be for charity, nor 
employment, nor amusement, nor education, 
but for religion. The church must put the 
emphasis where Christ placed it with Nico- 
demus, “Ye must be bom again.” And it 
must further insist on the democracy of the 
church, the soul of a workingman or his 
child being counted as valuable as that of 
his millionaire employer. Then the work¬ 
ingman will come to church for his 
religion. 

The Apocalypse of Peter 

The story of the discovery of the Apoc¬ 
alypse of Peter, together with a critical study 
of its contents, is contributed to the Church 
Quarterly Review for April, 1915, by M. R. 
James, Litt.D., Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge. 

The book was well known to ancient 
writers and seems to have narrowly escaped 
being included in the Canon. But only 
fragments of the contents have been known 
until recent times. In 1892 the contents of 
the Gizeh manuscript were published, con¬ 
taining portions of the Book of Enoch, of the 


Gospel of Peter, and of the Apocalypse of 
Peter, all in Greek. Eighteen years later, 
M. PAbb6 Sylvain Grebant published in the 
Revue de VOrient chritien a translation of an 
Ethiopic Petro-Clementine book, the text 
of which was contained in a famous Ethiopic 
collection of D’Abbadie. This was none 
other than the long-lost book, almost in 
complete form. It purports to be a revela¬ 
tion given by Christ to the apostles, of whom 
Peter is the chief spokesman, and also the 
narrator of the revelation. Jesus is seated 
on the Mount of Olives and his disciples 
ask him what are to be the signs of 
his coming and of the end of the world. 
The answer of the Lord to the question of 
the apostles occupies the greater part of the 
book. The description of heaven and hell 
and of the last great judgment are very 
vivid. The hell is the hell of Dante, and 
the familiar belief that the world is to perish 
by fire when Christ comes to judge the 
quick and the dead, which receives canoni¬ 
cal sanction in the second Epistle of Peter, 
is insisted on in the Apocalypse. Dr. 
James thinks that the currency of this idea 
among us may be ascribed in large part to 
the emphasis laid on the doctrine in this 
book. He also thinks that the Gospel of 
Peter was written later and got some of its 
material from the Apocalypse. It is prob¬ 
able that while the book had a tremendous 
influence on the popular imagination of the 
early church, the educated and more critical 
element early detected its superficiality and 
weakness. 
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MISSIONS 

Missions and Civilization priests and monks who were characterized by 

The highest civilization seems to its vo- other-worldliness, yet they proved to be al- 
taries to be bankrupt and ruined, save as it most as diligent in inculcating the principles 
leads to spiritual results; and, on the other of their superior civilization as they were in 
hand, religion is ever revealing the fact that teaching the gospel. Learning, agriculture, 
there is no normal life of the spirit, save that cam f° r orphans, and art owed much to these 
whose field is human society and whose issue Christian em i ssa ri es. But in this period 
is the uplifting and purifying of the world in civilization and religion became united and 
which we live. That religion and civiliza- thus deprived themselves of the help they 
tion are mut ually supplementary is the sub- would otherwise have found in independent 
stance of an interesting article entitled “The interaction. The last period of mission ex- 
Relation of Missions and Civilization” by pansion has been closely connected with the 
E. C. Moore in the International Review of great move of sentiment on behalf of hu- 
Missions (July, 1915). The writer believes manky, as is evidenced by the continuous 
the development of humanity to be due to the pressure upon the administration of the East 
interaction of two motives: one is that the India Company in India and the slave trade 
inner life of the individual, if only those in- m Africa. At last it is dawning upon the 
dividuals are sufficiently numerous and that Christian consciousness that mission expan¬ 
life sufficiently intense, is adequate to solve sion and civilization are mutually inter- 
the world’s needs; the other is the emphasis related, and now we do not expect to see 
of certain vast outward achievements in civi- Christianity move and live among the 
In the history of mission expan- nations of the Orient unmodified by either 
sion there are three great periods, the first the faith or civilization of these people. On 
lasting until the sixth century, the second the other hand, our Christian nations are 
from the sixth century to the Reformation, sure to experience in the future a reaction 
and the third from the Reformation on. from our mission expansion such as will de- 
The first half of the first two periods was mand our own civilization to become Chris- 
occupied with mission expansion, but during tianized. 
an equal part of each of these periods expan- 

sion was retarded while Christianity took Mission* among the Moslems 

time to become naturalized among the °* P®!®®** 1 *® 

peoples to whom it had been carried, and The Christian missionary enterprises 
while the civilization of these peoples assimi- within the boundaries of Turkey will end, if 
lated Christianity. Throughout the first at the end of the war Turkey is strengthened 
era the notion that religion and civilization nationally. Such is the judgment of F. J. 
were irreconcilable was assumed to be Scrimgeour, writing from Palestine for the 
axiomatic. But in spite of this Christianity Moslem World (July, 1915). Last August 
worked amazing transformations in ancient Moslems and Christians of the Greek Ortho¬ 
civilization, and likewise the Greco-Roman dox, Greek Catholic, and Latin churches 
world caused Christianity to adjust itself to traded freely and mixed socially in Palestine, 
the new life. In the second period of expan- Last September this situation began to 
sion the emissaries of Christianity were change, owing in part to the discomforts 
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of mobilization, which were explained by 
the authorities as merely precautionary 
measures. At first the sympathies of the 
Moslems were with the allies, but shortly 
afterward signs of a widespread scheme to 
involve the Mohammedan population in war 
against the allies was manifest. The policy 
used by the Germans to influence the Mos¬ 
lems of Syria and Palestine toward war was 
not that of promise of support to the per¬ 
petuity of Turkish government in the land, 
but that as followers of the Prophet, they 
would drive the infidel from Egypt. And 
“reports of the wholesale conversion of Ger¬ 
mans, even including the highest rank, to 
Islam, were allowed to remain uncontra¬ 
dicted. 11 Hence it is no surprise that the 
autumn months of last year were a time of 
anxiety for the missionaries. This change 
of status quickly affected the position of 
every foreign institution in the eyes of the 
local officials, and removed the sense of 
security against unfair demands. The first 
week of November saw the opening of 
hostilities against Britain, France, and Rus¬ 
sia, and the immediate closing and con¬ 
fiscating of the many schools and hospitals 
belonging to subjects of these powers. 
The internment of women, clergymen, and 
doctors, against all accepted usages of 
war, is unforgettable. The treatment of 
many of these, including some who had 
given their best years to the service of 
the people of Turkey when that nation was 
unable to cope with the needs of her poorest 
subjects, will remain prominent in the eyes 
of the civilized world as the acme of ingrati¬ 
tude. Mr. Scrimgeour concludes that if 
Turkey is strengthened at the conclusion of 
the war no law of prohibition will be formu¬ 
lated against the missionary, but the same 
results will be accomplished by crushing re¬ 
strictions and impossible requirements forced 
upon them from time to time. The only 
hope of freedom in evangelizing for Euro¬ 
pean and American missionary agencies lies 
in the complete subjection of Turkey and 


the granting of religious liberty to her 
people. 

Layman's Missionary Conventions 

There may be found in the Continent 
(July 22) the announcement of the national 
missionary campaign of 1915-16, which is to 
be undertaken by the Layman’s Missionary 
Movement. The campaign is planned to 
commence at Chicago, October 14-17, and 
after seventy-five great conventions to cul¬ 
minate in a national missionary campaign in 
Washington, April 26-30,1916. The great¬ 
est distinction between the former campaign 
and this will be that the forthcoming cam¬ 
paign will consider foreign and home mis¬ 
sions on an equal basis, whereas six years ago 
exclusive regard was paid to foreign respon¬ 
sibilities. 

The Sexcentenary of the Martyrdom 
of Raymond Loll 

Six centuries have passed since Raymond 
Lull went as a Christian missionary to Islam 
and for his pains was stoned to death at 
Bugia, in North Africa, June 30, 1315. In 
the fourteenth century the relation of Chris¬ 
tendom to Islam was that of the “Holy Ro¬ 
man Empire set against the infidel Eastern 
power of the Saracens.” For this reason 
there were centuries during which Christen¬ 
dom had little idea of combating Islam 
save with the sword. Petrus Venera- 
bilis proposed to approach Islam “not, as 
our people often do, with weapons, but with 
words; not with force, but with argument; 
not with hatred, but with love,” and Ray¬ 
mond Lull was the first to translate this 
principle systematically into action. Three 
times he attempted to get a permanent foot¬ 
ing at Bugia but twice was banished and 
the third time the fury of the populace broke 
loose, and at the king’s command they 
dragged him to the seashore where they 
stoned him to death. Despite the fact that 
at one time Lull advocated the use of force, 
the whole tenor of his life is embodied in his 
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words, “It is my belief, O Christ, that the 
conquest of the Holy Land should be at¬ 
tempted in no other way than as Thou and 
Thine apostles undertook to accomplish it— 
by love, by prayer, by tears, and the offering 
up of our own lives.” 

Statue oi Adoniram J odeon in the 
Hall oi Fame 

The First Baptist Church of Battle Creek, 
Michigan, has set on foot a movement to in¬ 
duce the electors of the Hall of Fame to 

RELIGIOUS 

Religion and the Child 

The three latest copies of the Homiletic 
Review contain series of three instructive 
articles by Rev. J. G. Stevenson on “Reli¬ 
gion and the Child.” According to Mr. 
Stevenson, in the early period of childhood 
consideration should be given lest the thing 
taught be of such a nature that it will have 
to be unlearned later. The great need in 
religious education during these first years 
is that one should never reply to questions 
with anything that will have to be unlearned 
in after-years; for perfect frankness within 
the limi ts of the child’s understanding is all 
but invariably far better than resort to 
subterfuge or fiction. Another principle 
brought to the forefront is that when older 
folk are prompted by tenderness and love 
to overdo control they should be reminded 
that even the young have rights of person¬ 
ality, and that even good-intentioned con¬ 
trol, when overdone, may make the child 
incapable of standing alone. The effect of 
this will be that the child will be too easily 
influenced by others. Then, in their teens 
young people develop very rapidly the in¬ 
clination to argue and ask questions. In 
this period the youth is much influenced by 
the inconsistency which he sees in the reli¬ 
gious life about him. This is the time when 
religious education is most difficult, and 
parents especially should sacrifice anything 


consider the name of Adoniram Judson as 
one of the American missionaries whose 
statue will be placed in the Hall of Fame. 
This movement is upheld by the Standard , 
July io, which invites all Baptist churches to 
rally to its support. And it would seem that 
Adoniram Judson, who rendered such valu¬ 
able service to the cause of foreign missions 
and whose name has become a by-word even 
to those who have but a passing interest in 
missions, should be placed in the front rank 
of American missionaries. 

EDUCATION 

reasonable rather than destroy comradeship 
between themselves and their children. 

The Sunday-School Library a Means 
oi Religions Education 

Henry F. Cope urges that there is just 
one clear and sufficient reason for the exist¬ 
ence of a Sunday-school library: that the 
school may extend itself for the accomplish¬ 
ment of its purpose into the homes and lei¬ 
sure hours of all its people. It is worth 
while to see to it that the broad purpose of 
developing Christian character is served by 
good reading, and it may be noted that many 
writers, not strictly religious, are putting the 
teaching of the Kingdom of God into their 
work. For instance, many of Browning’s 
poems count more for spiritual ends than 
most printed sermons. Thus may the 
library become a factor in religious educa¬ 
tion, by extending the period of teaching 
and by increasing its teaching corps. 

The War and Religions Education 

What is to be said about religious educa¬ 
tion in the face of the world-crisis brought 
about by the war ? Dr. C. S. MacFarland 
thinks there is a great deal to be said. The 
calamity, he says, is due in great part to the 
lack of vitality in the religious ideals of the 
nations. Writing in the Homiletic Review 
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on “ Religious Education and the New Inter¬ 
nationalism/’ he says: 

The greatest task that awaits our experts in 
religious education today is not the insertion of 
a few quarterly lessons on peace and good will, 
but the reconstruction, from beginning to end, 
of the teaching of childhood in the principles of 
a world-wide brotherhood that breaks down 
every social and political barrier that has been 
created by the failing vision of man. Before we 
reach the new internationalism we must create a 
new nationalism, and the creation of both must 
come, not by the trivial simulation of a neu¬ 
trality that adds God and the devil together and 
divides by two, but by a profound repentance, by 
a national atonement, by a new status in inter¬ 
national diplomacy, the status of unselfish recon¬ 
ciliation, and by a new patriotism grounded in 
the gospel and developed from the cradle, 
wrought into the whole training and education 
of our youth. 

Religious Education in India 

Edgar Blake, writing in the Sunday 
School Journaly calls attention to the need 
of increased effort along lines of religious 
education in India. He points out that 
statistics show that the number of persons 
attending Sunday school in India is entirely 
out of proportion, so much so that one would 


easily conclude that the Sunday school in 
India is only a secondary factor in the prog¬ 
ress of mission work. This situation is 
partly explained when one considers that the 
great gains of recent years in India are due 
in very large measure to that form of evan¬ 
gelism known as the “mass movement,” 
whereby the people came to the missions, 
not as individuals, or even as families, but 
by villages of hundreds of people. These 
people understand but little of Christianity 
and hence the pressing need for religious edu¬ 
cation. Religious education would prob¬ 
ably prevent the disappearance of many who 
become Christians in this way. 

New Chair ol Religious Education 

For eleven years Dr. Jacob Richard 
Street has been conducting two classes in 
religious education in Auburn Seminary, but 
owing to recent illness Dr. Street has been 
incapacitated for this extra work. Through 
the kindly generosity of Mrs. John Kennedy, 
a friend of the seminary, provision has been 
made for a full professorship in religious edu¬ 
cation. The board’s committee on the 
curriculum, however, has not yet made an 
appointment. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 

How the Church Meets the New pray to God.” An ambulance chaplain who 


Situation in France 

Do the stirrings of the soul in France 
mean religious resurrection or only religious 
awakening ? Jean Reviere thinks the latter. 
Writing under the title, “The Religious and 
Catholic Awakening in France,” in the Con¬ 
structive Quarterly , he recalls the Master’s 
words in the house of Jairus, “The child is 
not dead; she is sleeping.” But now France 
has awakened. Throughout France the 
churches are overcrowded with people, and 
prayers come back to lips which but yester¬ 
day were still mocking. Letters from the 
trenches bear testimony that “from end to 
end of the immense line of fire our soldiers 


ministered to three thousand soldiers met 
only one refusal. The patriotic eloquence of 
French statesmen is clothed in religious lan¬ 
guage. And nothing is more touching than 
to find everywhere chapels starred with 
lighted lamps, kept alive by pious hands, on 
behalf of dear ones who are absent at the 
front. In the new situation the Roman 
Catholic clergy are honestly endeavoring to 
measure up to the new demands, but what 
they do is mainly of their own willing, for 
the church is neutral authoritatively. Be¬ 
cause of their response the clergy has made 
for itself a new place in the opinion of the 
rank and fileof the people of France. Then, 
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owing to the regime of equality imposed 
upon the citizens by the French law, about 
twenty thousand priests and seminarists 
have been mobilized. These priests serve in 
the ambulance, as hospital attendants, in the 
firing line, as chaplains, and no more devoted 
soldiers or devoted attendants are found 
anywhere. On a par with the service of the 
clergy is that of the “religious women” who 
are fulfilling with remarkable facility the 
“ministry of pity,” and the physicians seek 
their assistance in the hospitals. 

From the French Protestants come re¬ 
ports which corroborate these statements. 
The Methodist Review contains an article by 
Mrs. Louise Seymour Houghton on the McAll 
Mission, which in forty years has spread 
itself throughout France. “Our religious 
work was never more encouraging,” she 
writes; “the war is a road that leads to 
God.” In this year of struggle the McAll 
Mission has increased its contributions to 
France by nearly one quarter, thanks to 
American friends. One of the mission 
workers, M. Chastand, has been ministering 
to three thousand German prisoners. The 
French law which forbids a minister to visit 
a hospital except on request has been so far 
modified that mission workers serve daily as 
army chaplains in the hospitals. A group 
of French pastors have compiled and pub¬ 
lished a “Book of Prayer for the French 
Soldier,” and the book is used in the burial 
service when no chaplain is present. Inter¬ 
esting enough is the account of the French 
regiment which put wreaths on the graves 
of German soldiers on All Saints’ Day, with 
the inscription, “To the German Soldiers, 
Dead for Their Country; The Tenth French 
Regiment.” This sentiment which has 
made hatred impossible on the part of the 
soldier in the firing line has strengthened 
French national unity in the face of crisis, 
and a decided move has been made toward 
religious appreciation. Mrs. Houghton 
writes thus in her appeal, “Let us all— 
Catholics and Protestants, free believers and 


non-believers, Jews and Christians .... 
resolve .... in these critical hours to have 
more respect and tolerance for the opinion of 
others.” Forty-three years ago France had 
need of foreigners like Robert McAll to 
speak to her of Christ; today she has hun¬ 
dreds of Frenchmen to speak that message 
even as did Robert McAll. 

The Kikuyu Decision 

Many non-conformists in England have 
been awaiting the official decision concerning 
the Kikuyu incident. Now that the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury has given his official 
decision, many non-conformists will receive 
it with mingled pleasure and disappoint¬ 
ment. Those who consider half-measure 
concessions equivalent to anaesthetics will 
be satisfied, but those who were hoping for 
an immediate step toward church union will 
be disappointed. Arthur W. Robertson, 
writing on “The Kikuyu Decision” in the 
East and West , represents the Church of 
England as desirous of church union, and 
quotes from the Archbishop’s statement: 
“The subject of reunion is with us today: it 
is not going to be forgotten: our efforts are 
not over: we ask continually for divine 
guidance toward * the haven where we would 
be.’ We are certain we do not ask in vain.” 
The Kikuyu incident arose, it will be remem¬ 
bered, when in June, 1915, two Anglican 
bishops and their clergy met in conference 
with about sixty Presbyterian, Wesleyan, 
Baptist, and other missionaries; at the close 
of the meeting one of the Anglican bishops 
celebrated Holy Communion in a Presby¬ 
terian church in a service to which all who 
attended the conference were invited. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury promised an in¬ 
vestigation and the four points on which he 
has declared are: first, “recognized minis¬ 
ters” may be allowed to preach in churches 
other than their own; second, a devout 
Christian to whom the ministrations of his 
church are for the time inaccessible, and who 
is a baptized person, may be given admission 
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to the holy communion; third, there is 
not a corresponding readiness to bid Episco¬ 
palians, when temporarily isolated, to seek 
the holy communion at the hands of any 
Christian minister, not episcopally ordained; 
fourth, Episcopalians will act rightly in ab¬ 
staining from such services as the closing 
service held at Kikuyu. 

No Time for Playing Safe 

When one hears so much about “endur¬ 
ance” and “retrenchment” it is decidedly 
exhilarating to find a note such as the one 
struck by Dean Shailer Mathews in Missions 
(July-August, 1915), when, as president of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, he gives a 
personal word to the Northern Baptists. 
Instead of playing safe the convention has 
resolved to do its utmost to measure up to 
the increased demands of these troublous 
times. In the capacity of Foreign Mission¬ 
ary Society the convention has authorized 
the addition of $100,000 to the budget ap¬ 
proved by the finance committee. It has 
approved a five-year program for a cumula¬ 
tive advance during the next five years. At 
the end of this period the program proposes 
that the denomination shall have added 
1,000,000 members by baptism to its 
churches; shall be maintaining a mission¬ 
ary force of 5,000 men and women in Amer¬ 
ica and the rest of the world; shall have 
made an endowment to the ministers’ and 
missionary benefit board of $2,000,000; shall 
have raised $6,000,000 for additional endow¬ 
ment and equipment of our educational in¬ 
stitutions at home and abroad; and shall 
have reached a total annual income of 
$6,000,000 for mission and benevolence. 
This daring program of the Northern Bap¬ 
tists challenges the support of every Baptist 
within the convention. 

Efficiency of Bishops in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church 

Does efficiency require that an age limit 
be set for the high offices of the church? 


The Methodist Episcopal church decided at 
the General Conference in 1912 that there 
should be, and accordingly set an age limit 
for its bishops. This change is opposed in 
a vigorous article entitled “Restore Our 
Episcopacy,” written by Dr. Day, Chancel¬ 
lor of Syracuse University, for the Methodist 
Review (March, 1915). The main objections 
made by Dr. Day are: no fixed age can be 
made to mark the bounds of human effi¬ 
ciency; increasing years of the bishops 
bring knowledge and experience that the 
church cannot afford to dispense with; by 
the change self-seekers are encouraged to 
put forth well-laid campaign plans; it will 
result in turning the greatest men from the 
episcopacy and accepting the mediocre. In 
the Methodist Review for July, J. M. Buckley, 
in an article entitled “Study Our Episco¬ 
pacy,” makes a careful study of the bishops 
during one hundred years, and on the ground 
of efficiency in service gives whole-hearted 
support to the changes which inaugurated 
“age retirement and local quadrennial as¬ 
signment of bishops.” To the disinterested 
observer it is a matter of interest that those 
representing both sides of the issue make 
efficiency in service the testing ground. 

The Christian Endeavor Convention 

The reader of the numerous articles on 
the Christian Endeavor Convention, re¬ 
cently held in Chicago, is likely to find 
himself engaged in thinking of what it 
means that such a host of young people are 
deeply concerned in the great social reform 
movements. These young people are rep¬ 
resented as potential advocates of world- 
peace, implacable foes of the saloon, and 
earnest and determined in their readiness 
to lend a hand to support action along 
every line for moral reform. Doubtless the 
moral reformer will find increased encour¬ 
agement in learning that the Christian En¬ 
deavor societies, which represent so large a 
portion of the youth of Christendom, are 
applying themselves to these great issues. 
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A Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the 

Second Epistle of St. Paul to the Corinthians. 

By Alfred Plummer. (International Critical 

Commentary.) New York: Scribner, 1915. 

Pp. lviii+404. $3.00 net. 

The death of Professor Briggs in 1913, fol¬ 
lowed by that of Professor Driver in 1914,left Dr. 
Plummer the only survivor of the distinguished 
group of general editors which had planned and 
supervised the International Critical Com¬ 
mentary. President Francis Brown, of Union 
Seminary, is now associated with Dr. Plummer 
in the general editorship, representing America 
and the Old Testament in the editorial duum¬ 
virate. 

Dr. Plummer is one of the most distinguished 
of New Testament commentators. He has 
contributed to the present series a notable com¬ 
mentary on the Gospel according to Luke and 
has collaborated with Bishop Robertson on the 
commentary on First Corinthians. He coun¬ 
seled with Mr. Allen in the preparation of the 
commentary on Matthew, and afterward pro¬ 
duced a valuable independent commentary on 
that Gospel, undertaking to supplement Mr. 
Allen’s somewhat too mechanical work. No 
one has wrought more notably upon the series 
than Dr. Plummer. 

A host of problems gather about Second 
Corinthians, and Dr. Plummer has dealt can¬ 
didly with them all. He thinks it almost certain 
(p. xvi) that Paul made an intermediate visit to 
Corinth before writing his third letter to the 
Corinthians. He believes the new disturbance 
at Corinth to be due to the arrival of fanatical 
ewish Christian teachers who had stirred up 
ostility and suspicion against Paul (p. xxxvi). 
As to the great question of the unity or integrity 
of the letter as we have it, Dr. Plummer holds 
that chaps. 8 and 9 quite clearly belong with 
chaps. 1-7, but that chaps. 10-13 quite as clearly 
belong to another letter, probably the painful, 
regretted one which preceded and is mentioned 
in the fourth letter, our Second Corinthians, 
chaps. 1^9. The internal considerations point¬ 
ing to this view are certainly weighty and virtu¬ 
ally decisive. Yet Dr. Plummer does not go so 
far as to transpose the two letters in his com¬ 
mentary, but discusses chaps. 10-13 after chaps. 
1-9, although chaps. 1-9 have to be under¬ 
stood in the light of the previous letter, chaps. 
10-13. This is now so clear and certain that 
it would have been well to give a brief intro¬ 
duction to each of the two letters setting forth 
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the historical situation which called it forth. 
Such a constructive historical statement would 
have greatly facilitated the reader's approach 
to the two letters. Dr. Plummer believes that 
the passage, 6:14—7:1 is not a part of the ear¬ 
liest of Paul’s letters to Corinth but was placed 
by the apostle in the somewhat unsuitable place 
in which we find it in our Second Corinthians. 

Dr. Plummer’s method is to present in para¬ 
phrase the contents of each succeeding section 
and then comment upon all its important 
phrases. The excellence of these paraphrases 
is a striking feature of the book. The notes are 
both learned and illuminating. Sanity and 
sympathy are among Dr. Pl umm ets q uali ties as 
a commentator. He gives up the problem of 
the nature of Paul’s affliction, the “thorn for 
the flesh,” of 12:7, with the candid statement 
that the evidence is insufficient for a conclusion. 
The date of the Second Epistle, which Dr. Plum¬ 
mer doubtless means to cover the two letters 
represented in it, is fixed in the autumn of 
a.d. SSi to the spring of which year Dr. Plummer 
assigns our First Corinthians. 

The statement of p. 1 that “In nearly all 
his letters, including the Pastorals, St. Paul 
introduces himself as an Apostle” is extreme, 
in view of his failure to do so in First and Second 
Thessalonians, Philippians, and Philemon. 
Since the Pastorals can hardly be from Paul, 
the fact would seem to be that in four out of ten 
probably genuine letters from Paul’s hand he 
does not introduce himself as an apostle. Dr. 
Plummer is no doubt right in rejecting the theory 
that II Cor. 6:14—7:1 is a fugitive leaf from 
Paul’s earliest letter to Corinth, but he might 
well have pointed out that ancient letters were 
not on leaves but rolls, and that in this case, as 
in that of the supposed displacements in John, 
it must be remembered that the ancient book- 
and letter-form was a roll, not a gathering of 
leaves. ^ Any leaf hypothesis for such displace¬ 
ments is an anachronism. 

The new commentary is decidedly more 
clearly printed than have been some of its 
predecessors in the series. The Greek is not 
always exact (e.g., eio-^xo/uu for efr&xo/uu, 
p. xllx; rodvov, p. 125; Wpeiot, p. 127; #c«ro- 
p. 143; t dm, p. 228; raXafcrpo, p. 324; 
tv€v 0 fyraTe, p. 370). Faine, p. lviii, should be 
Feine. Perhaps the printer is also responsible 
for this sentence: “Did Timothy .... reach 
Corinth and was unsuccessful there?” (p. xiv). 
The reference to Herodotus 9:23 (p. 324) should 

be 9:33- 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 

OF ISRAEL 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 

At no time in the history of the world has the attention of Christian people 
been drawn so critically and sympathetically to the teaching of Jesus and the 
partial failure of Christian people to incorporate the principles of Jesus into 
social and individual life. 

The principles and teaching of Jesus were definitely related to the reli¬ 
gious and social ideals which he inherited from his Hebrew ancestors and from 
his spiritual predecessors the prophets. There is no better way of emphasiz¬ 
ing and assimilating the teaching of Jesus than by the study of the work of 
the prophets. It is therefore with great satisfaction that this course of study 
is presented to the readers of the Biblical World. 

The course is published also in nine leaflets issued on the 15th of each 
month from September , 1915, to June , 1916. To all members of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature enrolling for this course , these leaflets 
are sent without charge. The membership fee is $0.50, plus 4 cents for post¬ 
age. The amount may be sent to the headquarters of the Institute at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. Leaders of classes will find suggestions for their special 
work in the Biblical World beginning with the October issue . 


INTRODUCTION 

DEFINITION OF THE TITLE 

The modem student of the Bible, in the effort to understand its con¬ 
tent and message, seeks to avail himself of the aid offered by the study of 
religious and social conditions among the peoples who formed the environ¬ 
ment of the biblical preachers and writers. 

The most important of these nations, from the point of view of its 
influence upon our own ethical and spiritual ideas, and upon the higher life 
of the world at large, was the Hebrew people. 

The present series of studies concerns itself with the prevailing concep¬ 
tions of religion and morals among the Hebrews during the classic period 
of their history. 
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SCOPE OF THE COURSE 

The course will consist of ten monthly studies, covering the centuries 
in which Israel passed through its most eventful stages of growth and decline, 
and dealing with the men who most effectively shaped the curve of its 
higher life. 

It is not the purpose of the course to present an exhaustive study of the 
religion and morals of Israel. But the object is to provide the student 
with the means for a first-hand acquaintance with the work of the great 
moral leaders whose influence was most significant in forming the ideals 
of that nation and the wider world. 

In the attainment of this object, sufficient reading from the Bible will 
be required to illustrate the leading ideals and purposes of each one of these 
religious teachers of ancient Israel. A definite section of the Bible will 
be designated for daily study. This method is not intended to be inflexible, 
however. If the student prefers, the division into days may be ignored. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT 

The Old Testament, or Hebrew Scriptures, upon which these studies are 
based, is a collection of documents comprising the total surviving literature 
of the Hebrew nation during the period when the Hebrew language was 
a living speech. 

Its literature includes the records of individual and national expe¬ 
riences, public discourses, national laws and institutes, meditations upon 
the important problems of life, hymns and lyrics, and apocalyptic visions. 

The writings of the Old Testament represent many periods of Israel’s 
history, and many points of view. But from them the student is able to 
secure a fairly consistent idea of the development of religion and ethics 
in the most important nation of antiquity. 

ISRAEL AS A NATION 

The Hebrews were a branch of the great Semitic race, which included 
such nations as the Assyrians, Babylonians, Arabs, Aramaeans, and Phoe¬ 
nicians. 

Their ancestors migrated from the region of the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean coastland some fifteen hundred years or more before Christ, 
and after varied experiences in Canaan, Egypt, and the southern desert, 
they became the dominant race in the region later known as Palestine. 

Here for seven centuries, beginning about 1200 B.c., they flourished, 
first as a united people, then broken into two divisions, north and south; 
and with alternations of success and failure, they contended with neighbor¬ 
ing nations, such as the Philistines, Syrians, Assyrians, and Babylonians. 

In later centuries, during the dominance of Persian, Greek, and Roman 
power, they were reduced in territory and numbers to a provincial condition. 
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and finally, in the first century a.d., the destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Romans put an end to Jewish nationality. 

THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL 

But although the political fortunes of Israel were never brilliant for 
more than brief periods, and at last came to tragic failure, the contributions 
made by this people to ethics and religion were among the most remark¬ 
able known to history. 

In this small country, in the midst of the varied experiences of war and 
peace, prosperity and distress, pastoral, agricultural, and urban life, inde¬ 
pendence and subjection, there were developed such ideals of conduct and 
such conceptions of the infinite as have given ancient Israel the right to 
a unique position as a spiritual teacher of the races. 

Gradually emerging in their national life there appeared the principles 
of reverence for a God of ethical character, imageless and holy; the employ¬ 
ment of ritual not as an end but as a means of moral excellence; obedience 
to the ideals of truth, honesty, purity, and justice, as the qualities of Deity 
and as essential to his approval; and the obligations of the individual, the 
family, the community, and the nation to exhibit the character approved by 
the divine patron and ruler. 

RELATION OF THE RELIGION OF ISRAEL TO ITS HISTORY 

It is natural that the religion of any people should be strongly influenced 
by the national environment and experience. Locality, climate, ancestral 
tendencies, and political fortunes are all important factors in determining 
the character of the national faith. 

Israel was no exception to this rule, but rather one of its most con¬ 
spicuous illustrations. History and religion reacted upon each other in 
a remarkable manner among those dwellers in the uplands of Palestine. 
Contact with other clans and nations, as the result of war or commerce, 
brought the contagion of idolatry and immorality, which roused the fierce 
opposition of moral leaders, and wrought out for Israel an ethical program 
of unique character. 

It is impossible to form an intelligent opinion regarding the religion of 
Israel, which formed the background of early Christianity, without a com¬ 
petent knowledge of Hebrew history. The varying political fortunes of 
the nation affected profoundly its ethical and religious condition. It is 
essential, therefore, that the present series of studies should include some 
adequate review of the history. 

THE NEED OF PROPHETS 

Perhaps the most unique feature of Israel's religious life was the presence 
and influence of prophecy—a term used to describe the preaching of 
righteousness by a group of men who in successive periods assumed the 
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task of moral leadership, and interpreted to the nation the principles of 
morality and religion. 

Prophets were not unknown in other lands. Outside of Israel there 
were men who corresponded in some degree to these moral leaders. But 
nowhere else did the prophetic order attain the significance and influence 
which it exhibited among the Hebrews. To this fact is due the unique 
place which Israel reached among the spiritual forces of history. 

The prophet was not the only interpreter of religion in Israel. The 
priests ministered at the sanctuaries, interpreted oracles, and taught the 
national institutes. The wise men gave instruction regarding the problems 
of life, and counseled those who resorted to them for practical advice. 
But the prophets were the vital force in the stimulation of Israel’s better 
life, and their influence was felt profoundly throughout the history. 

PROPHETIC ACTIVITIES 

The prophets did not belong to any particular clan or tribe, like the 
priests. They were men who were moved by the circumstances of their 
lives and by the spirit of God to undertake the work of protest, instruction, 
and reform. 

Most of them were preachers, finding their audiences when and where 
they could, and making known the will of the national God as they under¬ 
stood it. 

They traveled about from place to place, like Samuel, or remained in 
a single city, like Isaiah. They illustrated their messages with stories 
from the past experiences of the nation, or the lives of its ancestral heroes. 

On some occasions they made clearer their meaning by symbolic acts, 
or by sympathetic works of healing. 

They endeavored to improve the moral character of the communities 
in which they resided, and to purify the religious conditions of their age. 
Their ideals were better social relations, the approval of the divine Ruler 
of the state, and a more glorious future for the nation. 

PROPHETIC WRITINGS 

The prophets preached the national faith. They were the interpreters 
of the divine will. Some of them also wrote down their messages, as means 
of reaching wider communities, or providing a record for public instruction. 
Thtte-th^e came to be collections of prophetic writings. These writings 
are among the most important portions of the Old Testament, and are 
known as the prophetic books. One section of them includes the pro¬ 
phetic records of national experience, the story of the past, as it was told 
by these preachers of righteousness. Among such books are Judges, 
Samuel, and Kings. 

The other group of prophetic books comprises such as bear the names 
of prophets, and contain the messages which have been preserved to us 
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from those preachers. Among such are Amos, Hosea, Micah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah. 

RELATION TO EARLY CHRISTIANITY 

To all students of the New Testament the Hebrew Scriptures are of 
profound importance, and particularly the prophetic writings. Only 
through a competent acquaintance with them are the conditions and ideals 
of the Christian society to be understood. 

Jesus himself grew up in the atmosphere of the great prophets, and 
nourished his religious life upon their utterances. His first interpreters 
appealed to the prophetic oracles as the final authority in their vindication 
of his mission. 

By the Christian church the religious and social ideals of the prophets 
of Israel were gathered up and, under the leadership of Jesus and the 
apostles, carried to their highest value. The gospel is the completion and 
fulfilment of prophetic hopes. 

THE PURPOSE OF THESE STUDIES 

It is the aim of this series of studies: 

1. To provide the student with some competent knowledge of the 
literature of the Old Testament, particularly its Prophetic portions. 

2. To afford a means of understanding the most important portions 
of Hebrew History. 

3. To disclose the intimate relations between that history and the 
religious life which it produced. 

4. To make clear the leading religious and social ideals of the Hebrews, 
the nation that has exercised a larger influence upon the ethics and religion 
of the world than any other people of antiquity. 

5. To show the relationship between these teachings and those of early 
Christianity. 

6. To disclose the permanent elements in the teachings of the moral 
leaders of Israel, and their value for every age and all mankind. 


STUDY I 

EARLY HEBREW IDEALS—MOSES, SAMUEL, ELIJAH 

First day .—$ 1. Migration of Abram (Abraham): Gen. 12:1-9. Note that 
according to this passage the patriarchal traditions of the Hebrews held that 
their ancestors migrated from the region of Southern Babylonia, in obedience 
to the divine command. They came into Canaan (Palestine), and lived as 
unsettled clans in various parts of the land. 

Second day .—$ 2. Israel's migration to Egypt: Gen. 42:1, 2; 43:1, 2; chaps 
37-41; 46:29-34; 47:1-12. The three generations of patriarchs, Abraham, 
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Isaac, and Jacob, lived in Canaan, their clans growing in numbers and wealth. 
Famine at length compelled the family of Jacob to secure provisions from Egypt. 
Read Gen. 42:1, 2; 43:1, 2. Providential events had brought Joseph, the 
favorite son, into power in Egypt. Read Gen., chaps. 37-41. By his favor the 
Hebrews were brought thither. Read Gen. 46:29-34; 47:1-12. 

Third day. —$ 3. The birth of Moses: Exod. 1:1-14; 2:1-10. Time passed. 
The new dynasty in Egypt was unfavorable to foreigners. The Hebrews increased, 
in spite of repressive measures. Moses was born, and strangely preserved from 
death. Read the passage cited for the day. 

Fourth day .—§4. The exodus from Egypt: Exod. 12:37-42; 13:17-22; 
also 2:11-22; chaps. 7-12; 14, 15:1-21. Exod. 2:11-22 tells us that Moses, 
prematurely attempting the deliverance of his people, was compelled to leave 
Egypt. His life in Midian was that of a shepherd. The sign of the burning 
bush was accepted as a summons to assist his people. The name of Jehovah 
was made known. Moses returned to Egypt. The misfortunes of Egypt, usually 
called the plagues, are related in Exod., chaps. 7-12, and the departure of the 
Israelites from Egypt in chap. 14, followed by the Song by the Sea in chap. 
15:1-21. 

Fifth day. —§5. Early organization of Israel: Exod. 18:1-27. In Exod. 
18:1-27 we read of the journey of Israel into the desert, and the visit of Moses to 
his Midianite father-in-law, whose wise advice regarding organization and simple 
courts of justice was the solution of the immediate problem of law and order. 
It shows at this stage Midianite influence on Israel’s life. 

Sixth day. —§ 6. An early code of Hebrew laws: Exod. 20:1-17; 34:10-28; 
Deut. 5:6-21. All nations have had bodies of laws, which grew out of inherit¬ 
ance from the past, or from the organization of custom into law. The “Ten 
Words,” or “Ten commandments ” (read in Exod. 20:1-17), constitute such a code. 
They are evidently quite old, and were traditionally associated with the name of 
Moses. The earliest form is found in Exod. 34:10-28. The more common form 
is that given in the text, and, with slight modifications, in Deut. 5:6-21. Read 
these passages and note the differences. It was a code of law adapted to the 
needs of a people living a simple nomadic or agricultural life. But re-read 
carefully and note that the ethical and religious tone is very high, and as a brief 
statement of fundamental principles of conduct, it has come to wide, almost 
universal acceptance. 

Seventh day. —§ 7. Other early Hebrew laws: Exod., chaps. 20-23, especially 
21:1-36. An excellent idea of the early standards of conduct set up among the 
Hebrews may be gained from Exod., chaps. 20-23, together with a supplementary 
document in Exod., chap. 34. A part of this material is taken for the present 
study. Exod. 20:24-26 illustrates the ideas of simplicity; 21:2-11, 20, 21-24, 
kindness to servants and to strangers; 21:15, 17; 22:28, reverence; 21:18, 19, 
26, 27, 33, 34; 22:5,6, the necessity for compensation in cases of injury, and other 
principles. Most of all, this group of laws makes clear the fact that an equivalent 
must be exacted for all injuries. It modified the severity of inflicting death for 
all offenses, as had some ancient codes, and demanded only an equivalent. Note 
Exod. 21:12, 23-25. This was a long step toward the law of forgiveness 
enumerated by Jesus as given in Matt. 5:38-42. 
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Eighth day. —$ 8. The promise of a line of prophets: Deut. 18:9-22. In the 
Book of Deuteronomy many traditions regarding Moses’ character and teaching 
are preserved. One of these relates to the appearance of a prophet from time to 
time as an interpreter of the will of God. Read Deut. 18:9-22. It was the hope 
that God would not leave himself without a witness among the people. The 
line of prophets was in a true sense the fulfilment of this promise, though the 
popular interpretation of the passage referred it to some prophet who was to arise 
in the distant future. Read John 1:21; 7:40. 

Ninth Day. —§9. The character of Moses: Exod. 32:7-35; Num. 12:3; Deut. 
34:7,10-12. Read the first passage and note that Moses is represented as plead¬ 
ing the cause of the nation, after its relapse into idolatry. Jehovah, angry with 
Israel, is threatening to destroy the people, and offers to make Moses the head 
of another and better nation. With true generosity and noble disinterestedness, 
Moses begs that the divine forgiveness be extended. Note the passionate earnest¬ 
ness of his cry to Jehovah in vs. 32. The striking and primitive description of the 
divine anger, and the lofty character of Moses’ devotion, make this one of the 
most notable of commentaries on the popular regard in which Moses was held. 
For further light on this point read Num. 12:3 and Deut. 34:7,10-12. 

Tenth day .—$ 10. The death of Moses: Deut. 34:1-12. Though not per¬ 
mitted, as this passage tells us, to enter Canaan with his people, Moses was given 
the privilege of seeing the future home of Israel from the mountain heights of 
Nebo. The mystery of his death and burial added to the regard in which he was 
held by the people. To him, as Israel’s first lawgiver, it became the custom to 
attribute all the laws of the nation, and even to this day the first five books of the 
Old Testament bear in their titles the mark of this custom. 

Eleventh day .—$ 11. Israelis occupation of Canaan: Judg. 1:1-36. After the 
death of Moses, the tribes of Israel began their efforts to obtain a footing in 
Canaan. Of this period there are two narratives, the older one in Judg., chaps. 
1, 2, and the later in the Book of Joshua. According to the record in Judges 
which is largely from prophetic sources, the various tribes acted independently, 
and secured whatever portions of the central mountain region they could obtain. 
In this effort they were only partially successful, considerable districts remain¬ 
ing in the hands of the Canaanites. But the people secured a foothold, and 
gradually dominated the entire country. 

Twelfth day. —812. The Judges: Judg. 2:1-23; 17:6; 21:25. Read the 
passages. The first period of Israel’s history in Canaan was one of warfare, 
struggle, lack of organization, and absence of any political or religious coherence. 
Judg. 17:6 and 21:25 give the keynote: “There was no king in Israel in those 
days, but every man did that which was right in his own eyes.” In the emergency 
there arose volunteer leaders, in the various parts of the land where* there was 
danger. These men were called judges, though their functions were rather 
military than judicial. The Book of Judges is the record of some of their 
achievements, and of other events which illustrate the rude character of the age. 

Thirteenth day. —§ 13. Gideon's victory: Judg. 7:1-25. Of the judges 
mentioned in this book, some of the most important were Deborah and Barak, 
Gideon, Jephthah, and Samson. The story of Gideon illustrates the character 
of the services rendered by such leaders. Read the narrative beginning in chap. 
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6, and note how the fortunes of Israel were regarded as shaped by the divine will, 
through providential events. This principle is characteristic of all the narratives 
of the book. 

Fourteenth day .—§ 14. The birth of Samuel: I Sam. 1:1-28; chap. 2. The 
Books of Samuel are among the most important of the prophetic records of Israel. 
Read the first passage cited and note that in this narrative the parents of Samuel, 
pious Ephraimites, are given the long-desired child. The sanctuary, probably 
one of many, was at Shiloh. The place of priesthood, sacrifices, and vows in 
the life of the people is interesting. Hannah’s hymn of rejoicing in chap. 2 is 
a beautiful Hebrew poem from an early date. 

Fifteenth day .—$ *5- Samuel’s call: I Sam. 2:12-36; 3:1-21. The family 
of Eli, the priest, was threatened with extinction because of its unworthy conduct 
(2:12-36). Samuel, reared at the sanctuary in Shiloh, becomes conscious of his 
growing duty and responsibility. The awakening of his nature to the divine 
purpose for him is beautifully represented in the account of his night summons, 
and the warning message conveyed to him. Read I Sam. 3:1-21. His growing 
leadership is recognized by the people. 


[Study I will be completed in October and Suggestions to leaders of classes will 
be published in that number.] 
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THEOLOGY AND THE SOCIAL MIND 


SHAILER MATHEWS 
University of Chicago 


INTRODUCTION 

Christianity as a religion is a movement rather than merely a 
body of doctrines. Each successive age has undertaken to rethink 
its Christian inheritance in terms of its own thinking and social 
experience. That such a rethinking has not always been complete 
or, indeed, effective, is due to the fact that authority, both ecclesias¬ 
tical and political, has injected an element of immutability into 
inherited beliefs. But none the less, the development has gone 
on as each successive age has felt the tension between its religious 
inheritance and its own new conditions, and has attempted to 
readjust and accommodate the one to the other. 

Strictly speaking, Christian doctrines are what Christians 
believe about religion. This fact seems so elemental that it is 
strange it has been so overlooked. In fact, without cynicism, one 
is compelled to say that among those least able to understand the 
development of Christian theology have been the theologians 
themselves. The reason for this is easy to see. Theologians are 
liable to the besetting weakness of abstract conceptions. Instead 
of looking at Christianity as a concrete movement carrying along 
with itself and to a large degree conditioned by the social experiences 
of Christians, they are prone to abstract Christian thought from 
Christian history and to be more interested in definitions than in 
activities. Too many students of our religion are unable to see a 
generic unity expressing itself in variant Christian groups. Ab¬ 
stract doctrines and rites are conceived of as essential rather than 
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as functional and in consequence men cannot see Christianity 
because of Christians. Yet Christianity itself as a definite historical 
movement, a religion in the fullest sense of the word, has always 
refused to be identified with definitions and philosophical state¬ 
ments. It needs and has its doctrines, just as a state needs and 
has its constitution and laws; but as a phase of the life process it 
formulates doctrines for its own protection and self-direction. 

For doctrines form a real element in Christianity. Sometimes 
it is said that the relation of theology to religion is that of botany 
to plants. 1 The analogy is only partially true. The plant does 
not produce botany; Christianity does produce doctrines. With¬ 
out them, Christianity might become an unadjusted sentiment 
lacking intellectual support. While Christianity is more than 
doctrines, its development can be traced in large measure in those 
concepts by means of which Christian thinkers of successive epochs 
have endeavored to classify their religious experiences and hopes 
with the other things they know. But this doctrine-making 
process, while a phase of the development of Christianity, is not 
the origin of Christianity. The life of an organism is more than its 
limbs, and the vital element of Christianity as one phase of religion 
is more than the doctrines to which it gives rise. In order to under¬ 
stand religion we must study religious people; which is only another 
way of saying that it must be studied synthetically rather than 
analytically. Just as we cannot study life if we separate the 
organism from its environment, so we cannot separate religion 
from the totality of experience. The persons who are religious 
are exactly the same persons who live, marry, trade, fight, amuse 
themselves, and organize states. In a word, a religion in none of 
its elements can be understood apart from the actual, concrete 
experiences of the people by whom it is practiced. The only real 
history of doctrine is the history of people who hold doctrines. 

I think it will be clear that this view of Christianity involves, 
not only psychology and sociology, but also the possibility of 
distinguishing with some degree of accuracy the various doctrines 
and practices of our religion from the genius and vital impulse of 
Christianity itself. Such a distinction is particularly desirable 
in a day like ours when thoughtful men find themselves on the one 

1 As for example in Clarke, Outline of Christian Theology, I. 
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side perplexed at the division of Christians into groups each claim* 
ing superiority over all rivals; and, on the other hand, find religion 
itself challenged to prove its right to survive. Unless we are able 
to discover in Christianity something more than its various ecclesi¬ 
astical divisions, we shall be very likely to feel that the challenge 
is unmet. If, on the other hand, we can discover something real 
and final back of the variant practices and theologies of Christians, 
we shall not only be likely to have a larger confidence in Chris¬ 
tianity as the movement which has given rise to varieties of 
Christian communities, but we shall also have a larger respect for 
many doctrines which otherwise seem untenable. For we shall 
judge them to be functional rather than essential elements of the 
Christian religion. 

The process of making such distinctions is as yet by no means 
complete, but falls into the general class of historical-social valua¬ 
tions. Once we admit that Christianity is a religion subject to the 
laws of social and individual development, we have a clue to what 
sometimes seems an ecclesiastical labyrinth running up into a 
theological blind alley. 

The fact that doctrines are essentially a part of our religion is 
only another way of saying that they are the outgrowth of the 
social mind, to the other activities of which they in turn minister. 
Whoever would understand the development of Christian thought 
must come to his task with the mind of the historian and socio¬ 
logist rather than that of the metaphysician. At the risk of again 
uttering an unpleasant paradox it might be said that the exclu¬ 
sively theological mind cannot understand theology. Such a 
mind is too eager for final verities and too lacking in that sensitive 
feeling for development which characterizes the real historian. 
The ultimate realities with which the theologian must deal are not 
ideas, but people—the same people with whom the student of 
society and of politics is concerned. If, as has just been said, the 
religious man is precisely the same man as he who marries, studies, 
fights, trades, pioneers, and organizes states, in all these under¬ 
takings he confesses the need of divine inspiration and consolation 
as well as of help and protection. For this reason whenever men 
have thought creatively, they have adjusted their inherited religion 
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to their actual needs by the use of such creative social ideas as 
dominated their active life. 

The theological discipline generally known as the history of 
doctrine has been regarded with considerable justice as unattrac¬ 
tive and confused. In large measure this misinterpretation is due 
to the failure of the historians of doctrine to approach their subject 
from the point of view of social history. The ordinary divisions 
of a history of doctrine are obviously made as if the doctrinal life 
moved in a superterrestrial course, touching the earth only here 
and there, as some great mountain-like cause or change reaches 
up to interfere with its progress. A better, and I believe much 
more vital, method is to approach the history of doctrine from the 
point of view of social evolution, and determine its main divisions 
by a succession of actually creative social minds. Only in this 
way can we be saved from the temptation to regard doctrine as 
something apart from religion, and religion as something apart 
from the totality of human experience. 

I use the term “ social mind ” as one of those convenient generali¬ 
zations which make it possible to refer to something we cannot 
exactly define. I^mean by it a more or less general co mmuni ty 
of conscious states, processes, ideas, interests, and ambitions which 
to a greater or less degree repeats itself in the experience of indi¬ 
viduals belonging to the group characterized by this community 
of consciousness. 

Such a point of view may seem at first glance conventional, 
because, as a rule, doctrines have been formulated by a social body— 
the church. Christianity, unlike systems of philosophy, is an 
institutional religion, with customs, rites, organizations, authori¬ 
tative councils, officials, and hierarchies. The relation of doctrine 
to this remarkable society within society is that of governing ideals 
in general to a great social group. It is creative, controlling, direc¬ 
tive; in a word, functional. Only, the church has been a so much 
more coherent body than most social groups that it has formu¬ 
lated its regulation and constituent principles with as much pre¬ 
cision and authority as the state itself. 1 

1 This statement is true distributively of the various bodies bearing the name 
Christian, whether Roman Catholic, Greek Orthodox, or Protestant. Radical demo¬ 
crats like the Baptists, it is true, have never organized a central authoritative body, 
yet each church exercises an authority over its members in all matters recognized 
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This fact, which has been the recognized basis of all church 
and doctrinal history, leads us, however, to another fact, by no 
means generally recognized, viz., that church history, and with it 
the history of doctrine, are phases of the general social history. If 
we understand this social history we shall better understand eccle¬ 
siastical development; and vice versa, as we understand the doc¬ 
trinal formulations of the social entity discoverable in some church 
or denomination, we can understand its influence upon the develop¬ 
ment of social life. Doctrine is the result of a dominant social mind 
at work in religion. 

From the point of view of social history we see a succession of 
creative social minds operating in the Western world during the 
life of Christianity; the Semitic monarchical, which gave us the 
New Testament; the Hellenistic monarchical, which gave us 
ecumenical dogma; the imperialistic, which gave us Latin Chris¬ 
tianity; the feudal, which served to give content to the concept 
of divine imperialism; the national, which gave us Protestantism; 
the bourgeois, which gave us modem evangelicalism and Unitarian- 
ism; and the scientific-democratic, which must give us the theology 
for tomorrow. 

It is an interesting fact that as we look at the course of Western 
history during the last two thousand years, we find that each of 
these dominant social minds had its particular place of incubation. 
Syria, the Eastern and the Western Roman empires, Germany, 
England, and America have been the homes of successive creative 
social minds during the past two millennia, whether judged from 
the point of view of Christianity or from that of sodaLdevelopment 
as a whole. It is an inevitable speculation whether the Western 
movement of creative social minds and newly begotten doctrines 
may not yet add still another phase of social as well as doctrinal 
development, the cosmopolitan-fraternal, which, so far as the church 
is concerned, will result from foreign missions and find its home in 
Asia. For my own part, I not only expect this new phase, but 
believe we are already seeing its birth. 

as strictly ecclesiastical. In the case of most Christian bodies authority is based on 
the control of the sacraments of the church. The beginning of this authority is to be 
seen in Origen (if not in the Johannine literature), but it developed pari passu with 
ecclesiastical organization. Participation in the sacraments was regarded as necessary 
to salvation, and belief authorized by the church was a condition of such participation. 
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THE SEMITIC SOCIAL MIND 

The Semitic social mind conceived of and organized society in 
terms of an oriental monarchy. It is represented in the history 
of ancient Semitic peoples and appears as a mold of religious think¬ 
ing in the Bible in both the Old and New Testaments. 

It is more or less common nowadays for men to find in the Bible, 
and particularly in the New Testament, a large influence of Hel¬ 
lenism. 1 Such influences were undoubtedly present, but they 
represented modifications and apologetic adjustments, rather than 
really creative forces. That is to say, they belong to the second 
rather than the first stratum of theology, the apologetic rather than 
the creative. In fact, I am of the opinion that there is practically 
no call for introducing into the constructive thought of Paul and 
the writer of the Johannine literature any large Greek influence. 
That the mysteries furnished certain analogies and thought-forms 
to Paul may very likely be true. Indeed, it would have been 

1 It is necessary to distinguish between this estimate of Hellenism as a creative 
factor in the New Testament thought and the influence of Greek thought on 
the development of Christianity subsequent to the middle of the second century, 
let us say since the appearance of the professional theologian in Alexandria and 
Caesarea. The rapid development of the religionsgeschichtUche Methode naturally 
implied an ingenious search for Christian origins in religious beliefs antedating the 
rise of Christianity. In America the early and independent studies of Paul Cams have 
not attracted the attention usually given pioneering efforts, but much of recent 
speculation will be found in germ in his essays in the Open Court. Kenningale Cook, 
in his interesting volume, The Fathers of Jesus (1885), also forecast the bold application 
of the results of the comparative study of religion to the teachings of Jesus. 

The more recent development of this method as a study of Christian origins may 
be traced in large part to the influence of Frazer, The Golden Bough , particularly to the 
third volume on “The Dying God.” It reaches its extreme form (and improbability) 
in Smith, The Pre-Christian Jesus; Drews, The Christ Myth; Robertson, Pagan 
Christs; Gunkel, Sch&pfung und Chaos , and especially Zum religionsgeschichtlichen 
Verstitndnis des neuen Testaments. Of Jeremias and his reduction of Christianity 
to a development of the Gilgamesh Epic, mention is made in another connection. 
An admirably tempered criticism of this school of historical adventures will be found 
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strange if this had not been the case.* But as Clemen says, 2 
these references belong “not to the inmost essence of Christianity, 
but lie altogether more or less on its periphery.” Any fair study 
of the New Testament times will show that the positive forces at 
work in the shaping up of New Testament thought as regards both 
structure and the type are easily derivable from apocalyptic 
Judaism. I think it is safe to say that those who have been the 
most careful students of the Jewish thought are those most con¬ 
vinced of the essential soundness of this opinion. 3 

If one comes to the original message of Christianity down the 
historical stream of Hebrew and Jewish religious experience he 
finds himself in the midst of a current of various colors. There 
are the original Semitic conceptions, older far than Abraham, the 
concepts of justice gained from the conquest of Canaan, and the 
struggle between the older worship of Jehovah and the religions 
of conquered Palestinian people, 4 the influence of Babylonian 
myths, the reaction against and the partial appropriation of Greek 
influence, and, strangest of all, the Apocalypse. And then one 

in Case, The Historicity of Jesus. The entire matter of the bearing of the religionsge- 
sckichtlichc Method* upon New Testament study is discussed by C. Clemen, Religions- 
geschichtliche Erkldrung des neuen Testaments. Especial attention may be directed 
to his conclusions, p. 285. 

A somewhat different and superficially more scientific method is that of Kautsky, 
Geschichte des SociaUsmus in Einzeldarstellungen, I, 16-40, who finds in Christianity 
only one of the various communistic movements of the Roman Empire in reaction 
against the misery caused by Roman capitalism. According to this view Jesus 
preached deliverance from such oppression through a renewing of the world in extreme 
chiliastic fashion. The church embodied this hope as a proletarian community that 
opposed private rights in the use of property. The Catholic church arose from this 
communistic movement through the rise of the clergy as a new master-class. Cf. 
also Kalthoff, Die Entstehung des Christeniums, who sees no historical Jesus, but a 
community stirred by socialized hopes and philosophies. 

A well-balanced and undogmatic treatment of the influence of Hellenism on the 
earlier stages of the development of Christianity will be found in Case, The Evolution 
of Early Christianity. 

1 For a temperate discussion of this fascinating subject reference can well be 
made to Kennedy, St. Paul and the Mystery Religions. 

2 Religionsgeschichtliche Erkldrung des Neuen Testaments , p. 289. 

3 Cf. Boussct, Anti-Christ; Abelson, The Immanence of God in Rabbinic Literature. 

4 Cf. Wallis, The Sociological Study of the Bible. 
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will see that all these streams have united into one great current— 
that of the messianic hope. 

It is difficult for one not sympathetic with a genuinely historical 
method to approach the messianic hope with the strictly historical 
spirit. From the days of the primitive Christian the Old Testa¬ 
ment has been subjected to all sorts of ingenious interpretations 
calculated to substantiate the Christian belief that Jesus was the 
Christ foretold in the Old Testament. Allegory, rabbinical 
ingenuity, interpretations of texts wrenched from their context, 
ex post facto exegesis 1 —all are theological and apologetic, rather 
than strictly historical, in method. While, therefore, it has been 
universally held that Christianity was the fruitage of Hebraism, 
it has seemed necessary to our preachers to interpret Hebraism 
from the point of view of a doctrinally developed Christianity, 
rather than to approach Christianity from an impartial historical 
study of Judaism. Of late years, however, with the rise of the 
historical method of the study of religion, this defect is being 
rapidly remedied, and in the last fifteen years we have had placed 
at our disposal a very considerable Jewish literature which enables 
us to understand accurately the content of the messianic hope 
which conditioned the thought of the early Christians. 

The messianic hope, or Messianism, is the dominant political 
hope of the Jews erected into an interpretation of religion. Such 
transformation is by no means uncommon. Geography itself 
has yielded to this transcendental treatment. To most of us Zion 
is heaven, and to cross Jordan is to die. The process by which the 
political hopes of the Jews became a religious concept may be 
sketched as follows: The Jew believed that Jehovah was the only 
God, and that the Jewish nation was his favored people. The 
problem of the misfortunes of the Jewish people was answered by 
the great prophets of the Exile in terms of a discipline preparatory 

1 See for instance the interpretation of the red string of Rahab by Clement of 
Rome, the prophecy of the death of Jesus as seen by Barnabas in the number of 
Abraham’s servants, Justin’s discovery of a forecast of the cross in various articles of 
common use, and the ingenius allegories of Origen. The method of finding messianic 
prophecies in whatever in the Old Testament could be seen to resemble events in the 
life of Jesus appears in Peter’s address at Pentecost, and in many of the “fulfilling” 
passages of Matthew. 
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to a national resurrection. The persecutions to which loyal Jews 
were subjected under Antiochus Epiphanes, had to be faced with 
the spirit of faith, or else with that of frank repudiation of Jehovah’s 
power to save his people. To their eternal credit the humble folk 
who revolted against the Syrians and their own time-serving 
religious leaders, even in the presence of death never lost faith in a 
national deliverance by their God. Since their time there have 
been plenty of people who have believed in a heaven where as 
individuals they would be recompensed for the misfortunes of this 
life, but the Jew believed that God would save, not only Jews, but 
the Jewish nation itself. The more these believing souls were 
oppressed, the more they rested in this assurance; the more impos¬ 
sible became success through civil war, the more they expected 
deliverance by miracle. So there grew up this belief in the future 
kingdom of the Jews, a kingdom in which the poor were no longer 
subject to the rich, but only to the rule of God—the veritable 
Kingdom of God. 

True, there were those who, like the Zealots, were not content 
to await miracles. Patient faith like that of the Pharisee is the 
property of the bourgeois class, not that of the masses. The 
remedy to which the proletarian group looks is revolution. When 
motives to such direct action are reinforced by fanaticism, religious 
war is inevitable. To appreciate this, one has only to recall the 
spread of Mohammedanism among the Semitic folk, and the 
Peasants’ Revolt in Europe just before and during the time of 
Luther. Such was the situation among the Jewish people in the 
first century. The account given by Josephus of the movements 
among the Jewish people from the time of Herod to the time of 
Titus bristles with the stories of revolts under the leadership of 
those who strove for national deliverance. But men like Judas, 
the Egyptian, Eleazar, and Simon Ben Gioras were something more 
than mere revolutionists. They were messianists. Not expecting 
to win without divine help, theirs was the desperate philosophy of a 
hopeless people. If, as they believed, they could institute insur¬ 
rection in which there came to be no alternative except national 
destruction or divine deliverance, then the divine deliverance 
would come. The revolt of 66-70 a.d. was not that of comfortable 
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bourgeois folk, although, like the French bourgeoisie in 1789-92 
their leaders attempted at the start to control it and keep it from 
excesses. But the combination of religious fanaticism and social 
desperation was too great for the priests and Josephus, and, as 
later political madness was to prove too great for Lafayette, swept 
on to the expected alternative, destruction or miracle. But in 
the moment of supreme crisis for the nation, God did not intervene; 
there was no miracle and the Jewish nation perished. 

Christianity as a religion did not spring from this proletarian 
passion. This fact the Gospels make plain beyond reasonable 
doubt. The messianic hope of the Pharisee was the real progenitor 
of the messianic faith of the Christian. It abhorred revolution 
and believed that the Messiah when he came, without trusting to 
weapons, would slay men by the breath of his mouth. 1 When he 
would come, and when God should work, through him, the deliver¬ 
ance, they did not know. Some among them evidently believed 
it would be soon; others were content to await the divinely 
appointed time. And thus, unaware of the fate that was to over¬ 
whelm them, they solaced themselves with the strange prophe- 
syings of the Apocalyptists, and devoted themselves to the 
elaboration of legal righteousness. Until the awful Day of 
Judgment dawned the pious Jew must keep the Law. But to 
Pharisees, as to Zealots, the Kingdom expected was not our 
modem heaven, but a real social order blessed with what to our 
more critical, scientific minds seem very incongruous details. 1 

This blinding hope as to the future was made by the early 
church the mold for shaping its interpretation of the significance 
of Jesus. He was the Christ; that is, the One empowered by God 
by His own resident spirit to establish his Kingdom . The fact that 
he was crucified without any such kingdom appearing did not 
destroy confidence in his ultimate triumph. Never having expected 
him to lead a political revolution, his disciples had no difficulty 
in transferring to his and their future the fulfilment of those hopes 

1 Cf. Psalms of Solomon, p. 17. 

2 It seems difficult for many theologians to see the symbolic rather than literal 
character of these hopes. Chi this aspect of the matter I would refer interested readers 
to my Messianic Hope in the New Testament , and The Gospel and the Modem Man. 
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of a new Jerusalem and of a new Kingdom which they had inherited 
from the Jewish Apocalypses. His death and resurrection were 
interpreted to be an ascent to the heavenly world from which he 
sent the Holy Spirit and would presently return to establish the 
new Kingdom upon Jewish soil. 

It was this hope which led the primitive church at Jerusalem 
to regard membership among the Jewish people as necessary to 
membership in the coming Kingdom. Paul, however, saw more 
clearly the true implication of this hope and declared that member¬ 
ship in the Kingdom was not limited to Jews, but was open to all 
those who acknowledged the lordship of Jesus, that is, believed 
in his messiahship. 

If one comes to the thought of Paul and the early gentile 
churches by way of this historical approach, it is clear that Chris¬ 
tianity on its formal side was precisely what Paul described it to 
be—the hope of the coming of Christ to establish his Kingdom. 
Of the content of this hope we shall not speak in detail. I wish 
only to call attention to the striking fact that its form was derived 
from Judaism, the scenario of a world-drama with God and Satan, 
Christ and Anti-Christ, 1 angels and devils, saints and sinners, as 
the chief actors. Those who had broken the law of God were to 
be punished, unless forgiven by him. But forgiveness was to be 
accomplished through the Christ, who was both prince and sacrifice. 
A Judgment Day was to be established in which the whole world 
was to be judged by Jesus the Christ; and after the final conflict 
the king and the hosts of the hostile kingdom were to be cast down 
into everlasting fire. The faithful subjects of the Messiah were to 
share in his triumph and even if dead were to be given new bodies, 
no longer flesh and blood, in which they could forever enjoy the 
bliss of the new life in the Kingdom ushered in at the “revelation of 
the Lord.” 

It requires no detailed knowledge of oriental history to see how 
genuinely oriental are the elements of this scenario. Fortunately, 

* On this highly important figure cf. Bousset, Anti-Christ , and articles in Bible 
dictionaries. In many cases he symbolized some definite person. As a commentary 
on this fact reference may be made to the fact that in Lavater’s picture of the advent 
of the Anti-Christ, Goethe recognized the entry of the Kurffirst into Frankfort for 
the coronation of Joseph II (Hdffding, Philosophy of Religion, p. 382). 
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it is by no means the only, or, for that matter, the essential, element 
of Christianity; but it is none the less the framework of our in¬ 
herited orthodox theology. Lord, Christ, Holy Spirit, law, dis¬ 
obedience, forgiveness, justification, heaven, hell, Satan, and 
angels—these make up the vocabulary of Christian theology, and 
the concepts they express were literalized analogies drawn from the 
experiences of the oriental state. Messianism, even in its Christian 
form, is thus a Semitic political concept transcendentalized into 
a scenario of the world-drama. 

The persistence of this belief was unaffected by the philosophical 
and apologetic development of some of its elements. The earliest 
baptismal formula, the old Roman symbol, the Rule of Faith which 
developed into the Apostolic Creed and the Nicene Creed, included 
the elements of this dramatic expectation in which was set forth 
the redemptive work of God through Jesus. The expectation of 
the immediate second coming of Christ still holds sway in Clement 
of Rome. 1 

Justin Martyr expects a return of Jesus with the same literalness 
as did the early Christians. 2 Irenaeus 3 states expressly that 
“ among the beliefs of the church is the belief that Christ will come 
again and condemn the unrighteous to everlasting fire . 9 9 Tertullian 4 
abounds in references to the second coming of Christ, although he 
recognizes how ridiculous the expectation may seem to the heathen. 
He refers to the coming of Christ and the consequent resurrection 
as the end of the world at the Judgment Day. 5 Origen 6 in describ¬ 
ing the popular Christianity asks, “Who is ignorant of the state¬ 
ment that Jesus was bom of a virgin and that He was crucified and 
that His resurrection is an article of faith among many, that a 
general judgment is announced to come, in which the wicked are 
to be punished according to their deserts, and the righteous to be 
duly rewarded ?" 

1 1 Clem., chap. 23: “Of a truth, soon and suddenly shall His will be accomplished, 
as the Scripture also bears witness, saying, ‘Speedily will He come, and will not tarry*; 
and ‘The Lord shall suddenly come to His temple, even the Holy One, for whom ye 
look.*” 

a See, for instance, Dial, with Trypho 28, 31, 35, 45 , 49, 5 2 , 5 8 ; Apol. 50, 51, 52. 

3 Ag. Her. I, chap. 10. 5 Ag. Marcion IH, 8, 24. 

*Apol. 21, 23, 47. c Ag. Cdsus, I, 7. 
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This messianic program survived the period of the early church 
Fathers and has remained a constant element in the faith of Chris¬ 
tianity. Throughout the history of the church there have been 
those who have made it paramount and have awaited the immediate 
fulfilment of the prophecies it involved. Chiliastic groups, how¬ 
ever, have always been regarded with suspicion by the church, 
which has preferred to hold the primitive messianic faith as a sort 
of foreshortened prophecy. The general course of doctrinal 
development has not been in the field of this Semitic eschatology, 
but rather in those earlier formulas of the baptismal confession 
which had to do with God and Jesus. 
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THE GRECO-ROMAN SOCIAL MIND 


The second dominant creative social mind was the Greco- 
Roman, or that of the eastern half of the Roman Empire. 

It is impossible to understand thoroughly the history of the 
Christian church, on either its institutional or doctrinal side, without 
a first-hand acquaintance with the course of history during the 
two centuries which elapsed between the formation of the Johannine 
literature and the Council of Nicea. In this period we see not only 
the rise of authority in the shape of a canonical literature and the 
episcopacy but similarly in the case of doctrine the transition 
from the creative, through the apologetic and the metaphysical, 
to the stage of dogma. In a word, we see the rise of that combina¬ 
tion of political and ecclesiastical authority upon which all ortho¬ 
doxy has rested—an authority that so far displaced reason that 
no less than Augustine could exclaim: “I could not even believe 
the gospel unless the church had declared it to me.” 1 

This period, so fraught with consequences to the church, 
breaks naturally into two stages. There is first the apologetic, 
the chief object of which was the establishment, chiefly by appeal 
to the Old Testament, of the validity of the Christian hope, as 
contained in the messianic drama-creed. By the middle of the 
second century this vertebral group of beliefs had been organized 
into a symbol form, which, while commonly called the “old Roman 
symbol,” was, as a matter of fact, held essentially by all the 
churches. It was the Rule of Faith—that which was everywhere, 

1 The early stage of this authoritative attitude of Christian teaching is dearly 
indicated by Origen, Ag. Cel., I, io. “ We admit that we teach those men to believe 
without reasons who are unable to abandon all other employments and give them¬ 
selves to the examination by arguments.” Clement of Alexandria had before Origen 
called the ideal Christian a gnostic in much the same sense that Epictetus had called 
his ideal man a cynic. But such authority is very different from that of ecclesiastidsm 
and may be regarded as indicative of the transition in the estimate of church authority 
from, let us say, Clement of Rome to Cyprian. 
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always, and by all received. The object of apologists like Aristides 
and Justin Martyr was to set forth the reasonableness of this 
dramatic hope. Their arguments served as a transition from the 
earlier messianic to the later philosophical Christianity, but they 
did not invent any doctrine. Their work was essentially defensive 
and their argument was largely taken up with ingenious interpreta¬ 
tions of Old Testament passages in the interest of showing that 
Jesus fulfilled prophecy. 

The situation changed radically when, in the latter part of the 
second century, the second stage was ushered in by the appearance 
of professional theological teachers like Pantaenus, Clement of 
Alexandria, and, above all, Origen. From that time on the doc¬ 
trinal formulation of Christianity has been largely in the hands 
of theological professors and ecclesiastics. But the really creative 
men have, as a rule, not been mere classroom lecturers, important 
as they have been as systemizers of doctrine. The work of creative 
theology has been done by men who have been actually in touch 
with the dominant social mind of their times. Under their 
influence each new development of doctrine has been the social 
expression of Christian experience of successive epochs. 

In this period such men were, for example, Athanasius, Hosius, 
and Leo. Indeed, it is worth noticing that for the creation of 
doctrines the creative social mind has always focalized itself, so 
to speak, in some strong soul who was preacher as well as lecturer. 
Recall the noble succession—Ambrose, Augustine, Bernard, Huss, 
Luther, Zwingli, Calvin, Wesley, Schleiermacher, Bushnell. 

These two centuries mark the culmination of the Greco-Roman 
world, but it was a subdued world, denied political and social expres¬ 
sion. Even so great an emperor as Trajan feared to let a group of 
men organize as a fire company. 1 True, we should not overlook the 
collegia of the Empire or the various communistic or semi- 
communistic groups among the Gnostics, e.g., the Carpocratians. 
But these collegia did not represent creative social forces. In so 
far as these existed they expressed themselves non-sodally. As 
far as Christianity is concerned they may be neglected except as 
incidental influences at work in church organization. The class 

1 See his rescript in reply to the inquiry of Pliny. 
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struggles of the Empire resulting in proletarian economic-religious 
groups may have aided the spread of the Christian churches, but 
they do not seem to have shaped the religion as a whole, much 
less its doctrinal development . 1 Yet doubtless the opposition to 
the developing church sprang from the antipathy and apprehension 
displayed by the Roman state to proletarian cultus groups and 
unlicensed religions. About the only organizations viewed with 
any sort of complacency by the imperial government were the 
burial societies, and it was as such that the churches were repeat¬ 
edly given a quasi-legal position during the period in which they 
were really outside the law . 3 

The impossibility of partaking in actual social transformation 
and public discussion of large issues naturally served to divert the 
active minds of these two centuries into the non-political channels 
of law, rhetoric, and particularly a philosophy which dealt with 
innocuous matters above experience . 3 It is difficult for us in this 
day, when nearly every man and woman has a theory for the 
reorganization of society, to realize how intellectual activity could 
have been concentrated thus upon non-social interests. But the 
fact stands out in the history of the time beyond question. And 
it was this non-political social mind, alert, intense, and, within 
the church, absorbed in beliefs formulated in the Rule of Faith, that 
undertook the shaping up, at first apologetically and then creat¬ 
ively, of the doctrine of God and of the person of Jesus. Its 
development was determined by the twofold tendency: a search 
for a metaphysically absolute God-essence and an equally observable 
search through the mystery-religions for a salvation from natural 
evils through union with God. 

i. The first serious issue that arose in Christian thinking after 
the early discussion of the first quarter of the second century 
concerned the identity of God the Creator and God the Savior; 
i.e., of Jehovah and the Father revealed in Jesus. To the culti- 

1 Cf. Wendland, Das griechische Vereinswesett; Poland, Geschichle des griechischen 
Vereinswescn; and the admirable discussion of Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren dor Christ- 
lichen Kirchen und Gruppen, I, 15 ff. 

3 Cf. r£sum6 in Hatch, Early Organization of the Christian Churches; Dill, Social 
Life of the Roman Empire. 

3 Cf. the satire of Epictetus, Discourses II, 19; III, 21, 23. 
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vated and speculative minds of the second century the difficulty 
of seeing love in the natural order was as great as in our own days. 
The Gnostics, or, as we might possibly call them today, the “ illu¬ 
mined,” attempted to answer the question by cutting the Gordian 
knot. They declared that the God of Jesus was not the God of 
the Old Testament who had created the universe; that the latter 
was a wicked demiurge and not a good God. The arguments with 
which the early apologists of the growing Catholic orthodoxy, like 
Tertullian and Irenaeus, opposed this highly speculative view 
preserve in great detail the amazing symbolism of the gnostic 
philosophy. It was not difficult to point out absurdities in the 
various hierarchies of personified abstractions, virtues, and evils, 
but the unavoidable meaning of Jesus was grasped more directly 
by the common mind of the church. There could be but one God, 
and he must be both Creator and Savior. It is this impregnable 
conviction reached by the early church, so threatened with academic 
vagaries, which appears in the first sentences of the ecumenical 
creeds: “I believe in God the Father Almighty, Maker of heaven 
and earth.” 

The struggle with Gnosticism led to emphasis of legitimate 
philosophy which centered about the Logos. The Logos it was 
which enabled the theologians to answer the question how the 
absolute God could save men by union with them. The philosopher 
became the theologian, as in Justin Martyr, and the prevalent 
interest in metaphysics gave to the conception of “essence” in con¬ 
trast with “attribute” a supremacy in Christian thought until, and 
indeed in orthodox theology even after, Kant’s criticism had exiled 
the distinction from constructive philosophical thought . 1 By 

1 The attitude of the church toward philosophers passed through various stages. 
At first the similarities between Greek and Christian teaching were attributed to the 
work of the Logos (e.g., Tertullian and Justin Martyr). Later these similarities 
were attributed to the work of demons who sought to hinder the revelation of the 
Logos through Jesus (e.g., Clement of Alexandria), or to plagiarism on the part of the 
philosophers, particularly Plato, who learned about Moses from Jeremiah while on a 
visit to Egypt (e.g., Augustine, Christian Doctrine II, 28; Civ. Dei VII, n; Retrac . 
II, 4). During the Middle Ages both Plato and Aristotle were used authoritatively 
by the theologians (e.g., Thomas Aquinas and the later schoolmen). Aristotle was 
declared to be “the precursor of Christ in things natural as John the Baptist was in 
things of grace” (quoted by Sheldon, History of Doctrine , I, 306). For Augustine’s 
argument as to the right of the theologian to use profane facts, see his Christian Doctrine 
II, 18-40. 
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transforming the Messiah into the Logos of current philosophy 
and Alexandrine apologetic, and by then expressing the relations 
of the Logos to God the Father in terms of generation, the Greco- 
Roman social mind gave to the world a really new doctrine of God. 

The metaphysical interest was not exhausted, indeed was hardly 
involved, in the discussion with the Gnostics. Whereas they had 
sought to bridge the chasm between a metaphysical Absolute and 
the world by means of symbol and theosophical speculation, the 
“legitimists” among philosophers followed along lines determined 
by the classical philosophers. Stoicism and Platonism were here 
in evidence, but the general intellectual movement of the time was 
eclectic. The philosophy which developed the mold in which 
restless speculations of the Eastern empire expressed themselves 
was centered around a concept which was begotten of the union of 
the Stoic Logos and the Platonic Idea. 

The interest of the second-century theology in the Logos was 
undoubtedly due to the use of that term in the Fourth Gospel. 
But its appearance there is merely one phase of the general intel¬ 
lectual interest that was given a theological tendency in Alexandrian 
thought by Philo. From Stoicism had come the conception of the 
se min al Logos; that is, the seed out of which all things were to grow 
and become more perfect. From this conception it had been easy 
to think of the one Logos as embracing subordinate Logoi which 
did for the parts of the cosmos what the Logos itself did for the 
universe as a whole. It was not difficult for a syncretic age to 
carry this doctrine of Logoi into the realm of Platonism and to 
identify them with the Ideas which in the later form of Platonism 
had come to be regarded as mediators between God and matter. 
To this later syncretic thought, therefore, God was an absolute 
and transcendent being who created the universe by and supported 
it through the Logos and the Logoi. 

It was at this point that Philo had laid hold upon the concept 
as a means of clothing Hebrew thought in philosophical guise. 
It was not far from Logoi to angels and at times Philo seems to 
have identified them, but the two concepts are not at bottom the 
same and the real point of contact between Philo and this syncretic 
philosophy is in his teaching as to the Logos. According to Philo 
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the Logos was the time-embracing divine intelligence, nature on 
its active side, the shadow of God, the instrument through which 
God made the world, the firstborn of God . 1 

This conception of the Logos apparently had the same position 
in the second-century thought that evolution possesses in modem 
thought. Indeed, we should not go far astray if we were to say 
that in Greek thought Logos came to fulfil practically the same 
function as Law fulfils in modern. Philo, it is true, sometimes 
practically personifies the Logos, but it would be a mistake to 
press his occasional expressions too far. Similarly in the case of 
the early church, to apologists like Justin Martyr the Logos is a 
revelation of divine prefection. Christians therefore have a 
knowledge of the entire Logos, but the Greek philosophers have 
only a part of the Logos . 2 

By the use of this Logos conception the Greco-Roman mind 
was able to accommodate to its general mode of thinking the new 
belief in Jesus as the revelation of God. That is to say, without 
giving up the messianic formula the Greco-Roman mind proceeded 
to satisfy its own religious need by recasting it in accordance with 
the Logos philosophy. Jesus the Christ became the incarnate 
Logos, and the only question which remained was the precise rela¬ 
tionship of the Logos to God’s substance. This substance was to 
be seen in God the Father, but was it to be seen in the Logos ? 

It would be a mistake to think of this question as one of mere 
academic and speculative interest. It was involved in the funda¬ 
mental religious experience of the Greco-Roman world. The 
Hebrew thought of the incoming of God in a human life was in 
terms of unction or the enduement of the Spirit. The Greco-Roman 
world thought in terms of incarnation. But to both, particularly 
to the Greco-Roman mind, there still remained the quest for God. 
Religious needs could be settled only by God. If, therefore, the 
satisfaction of the human need by the incarnate Logos was really 
to be valid, it could only be because the Logos was really of the 

1 See Hatch, Influence of Greek Ideas, etc., p. 250; Drummond, Philo Judaeus , 
H, 79. 

* Apol. II, 8. Cf. Irenaeus Ag. Her. IV; HI, 56. Justin Martyr even goes so 
far as to speak of the Logos as the second God: Apol. I, 22, 23,32; cf. Ag. Trypho 50. 
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God-substance. Polytheism was of course excluded by Chris¬ 
tianity, and the quest of Greco-Roman Christianity resolved 
itself into a search for the divine essence in the Logos as a means 
of validifying its experienced satisfaction of its religious needs 
through its acceptance of Jesus the Logos. 

Into the century-long discussion which this quest involved it 
is not necessary to enter. But in the very nature of the case 
Arianism, as an expedient which argued that the satisfaction of the 
religious needs of the Greco-Roman world could be met by a fellow¬ 
ship with the one who was not in essence God, was doomed. No 
formula would answer ultimately except that which could satisfy 
the metaphysical need of the creative Greco-Roman mind. Ortho¬ 
doxy as shaped up at Nicea, it is true, was enforced by civil and 
military power, but the logic of the situation was in its favor. 
Arianism, which attempted to place a creature where the human 
heart had already experimentally discovered a God, would have 
gone the way of polytheism, even if there had been no political 
reinforcement of theological teaching. And in passing it should 
not be forgotten that Arianism itself sought to establish itself by 
the same appeal to force. 

2. But the Greco-Roman mind was more than abstractedly 
metaphysical. If it found in the Logos the means of satisfying 
its rational demand for a God who was absolute, it was at the same 
time increasingly in search of a God who could save and cleanse 
his worshipers by actual contact. However popular philosophy 
was, religion was even more popular. But the religion which made 
such phenomenal strides throughout the Roman Empire during 
the first two or three centuries of our era was not that of the classi¬ 
cal mythology. True, there was a revival of this ancient faith, as 
indicated by the rebuilding of temples by men like Pliny, but the 
religions which really were developing within the Greco-Roman 
world were those which promised salvation through identification 
of the worshiper with the deity through the mystery. These 
mystery-religions were, like Judaism, oriental. From Egypt came 
the religion of Isis and Osiris; from Persia, that of Mithras; from 
Syria and Asia Minor those of Attys and of Cybele. All of these 
religions had their mystery-cult. To aid the new religious search 
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for salvation the old Greek mysteries took on new popularity. 
Men who had lost faith in the gods of mythology and were under 
the stress of their philosophical search for ultimate reality were 
developing imperative religious needs . 1 

This new desire for salvation accounts in no small measure, 
not only for the spread of Christianity, but for the fashion in which 
metaphysical questions were discussed. On the one side there 
could be only one God, and on the other this God was metaphysi¬ 
cally transcendent. The Greco-Roman mind endeavored to make 
personal fellowship with this absolute God real, as a means of 
rescue from death and evil. The mysteries accomplished this 
to a very considerable degree, but probably had more influence in 
creating that sense of need of salvation which was so widespread 
throughout the Eastern empire. This sense of human nature’s 
need became so dominant as to be really an element in the social 
mind and thus inevitably threw emphasis upon the doctrine of 
the incarnation as well as the relation of the Logos to God the 
Father . 2 

To this combination set by philosophy on the one side and the 
mystery-religions on the other we may attribute that intellectual 
tendency within Christianity which found its final expression in 
the ecumenical dogma of the Triune God and the later dogma of 
the person of Christ. But at this point the creative Greco-Roman 
mind gave up in despair, largely because it was without scientific 
method and concepts for its psychological problem. It was 
inevitable, therefore, that when theology faced the difficult ques¬ 
tion set by the data given it by ecumenical dogma, viz., how 
two natures each possessing a will could unite in one person, it 
should find no answer. At this point can be seen the difference 

1 Cumont, Les Religions orientates, draws a striking contrast between the eastern 
and western halves of the Roman Empire in the matter of their respective intellectual 
and religious life. 

2 To the same influence must be attributed in no small measure the development 
of the sacramental elements of Christianity. Baptism and the Lord’s Supper, at 
first without full sacramental value, gradually came to possess an efficacy quite apart 
from theological fides implicita. The doctrine of the sacraments arose gradually 
from the usage of the churches and thus added new elements to the thought as well as 
the ritual of the developing religion. 
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between a genuine theology and the opinions of independent 
schools. There were plenty of teachers like Nestorius, Apollinaris, 
Eutyches, and Cyril who had theories as to how there could be 
unity of person coexistent with duality in nature, but thanks to 
the metaphysically less precise influence of the Western ecclesi¬ 
astics, notably Leo, the church as a whole refused to accept any 
one of these doctrines, and at Chalcedon adopted a creed which 
states the elements of the question but suggests no solution. 
Thereafter, appeal was wholly to authority. Orthodoxy accepted 
the formulation on the basis of ecclesiastic decision, and never 
reopened the question. It had reached the Ultima Thule of the 
possibilities of a non-sdentific social mind. Yet by these methods 
theology not only preserved the Greek philosophy but also became 
the via media between the two antagonistic tendencies toward 
literal messianism (chiliasm) and a theosophical philosophy of 
religion like that of Gnosticism . 1 In other words, orthodoxy came 
into existence because its doctrines more perfectly satisfied the 
religious needs set by the Greco-Roman mind than did doctrines 
formulated under and expressing some counter-social mind like 
Arianism.* 

1 The Cappadocian teachers were the most consistent representatives of this 
new discipline. The speculation of Sanday, ChristologUs Ancient and Modem , based 
on the “sub liminal self,” is hardly an exception to this statement. Anti-orthodoxy 
has been either docetic, humanitarian, or champion of an unhistorical Jesus, as in 
Drews, Smith, and Kalthoff. 

a By counter-social mind is meant one that was not at any given period dominant 
in the genetic development of occidental civilization. 
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THE IMPERIALISTIC SOCIAL MIND 

The third creative social mind is that which characterized the 
western half of the Roman Empire and perpetuated the genius 
of the imperial system. 

It is obvious to all students of the Roman Empire that the 
real world of Roman genius faced the West rather than the East. 
It was in Italy, Gaul, and Spain that by an epoch-making series 
of experiments Rome worked out the imperial idea. To the East 
this idea was carried in terms of proconsul and of emperor. But 
the ancient civilizations were too deeply ingrained to be replaced 
and served rather as a negative force against which the imperial 
idea struggled with only a superficial enforcement of itself. Its 
power persisted in name, but it did not create a new set of insti¬ 
tutions that molded the foundations of society. Inevitably it 
was transformed into an oriental despotism in which there was 
no political or social development, but rather stagnation in state, 
society, and church. In the Western world, however, the imperial 
idea had really creative power. It built up a new civilization in 
Gaul and Britain among peoples without highly developed social 
institutions. It was in this same region that, after the collapse 
of the Western Roman Empire, the social mind, filled with the 
ideals of the Empire, reincarnated itself in the Roman church and 
the Holy Roman Empire. 

It is noticeable that the language of theology did not come from 
the philosopher so much as from the lawyer. This fact is natural 
because of the general tendency for theology to utilize the results 
of social experience and practice. It was the Western empire, 
however, that furnished the legal vocabulary in which so much of 
the philosophical speculation of the Eastern theologians was to 
be cast. The temper of the western half of the Roman Empire 
made it inevitable that the lawyer should there have preceded the 
metaphysician. Tertullian is pre-eminently the pioneer in this 
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field, which, because of the genius of Calvin and Grotius, was to 
yield such theological harvests. To him belongs the responsibility 
of contributing to the controlling vocabulary of Christianity such 
legal terms and concepts as persona, satisfadio , sacramentum, 
vitium originis. By him also legal practice was extended into the 
work of divine forgiveness and salvation. 1 How significant this 
judicial conception, bom of the union of messianism and Roman 
law, was to become in Latin and Protestant theology is apparent 
to all students of the evolution of Christian doctrine. 

So far as the ecumenical doctrine of the Trinity and the person 
of Christ are concerned, the Roman Catholic church was at one 
with the Greek Catholic church. It was also at one with it in 
its adherence to the messianic confession or the Rule of Faith. 
But the Roman church was always less concerned with metaphysics 
than with people, and it was in the western half of the Empire 
that Roman experience was reinstitutionalized in the church as a 
means of bringing salvation to a lost and corrupt race. 

The beginning of this historical process is to be found in part 
in Cyprian’s theory as to the Roman bishop. As a matter of fact, 
however, the movement may also be said to have begun with Tertul- 
lian’s extension of legal practice and vocabulary to the new religion. 
But this in turn was doubtless due in part to the rise of the con¬ 
ception of Christians as the Third Race, the other two being the 
Jew and the Gentile. It is not easy to see just when this con¬ 
ception began to express itself, but certainly as early as the First 
Epistle of Peter. 2 Barnabas speaks of the Christians as a “new 
people,” while the Apology of Aristides 3 speaks of a “third race in 
the world.” 4 

1 For instance, Ag. Marcion I, 27. Speaking of the fate of the sinner in the Day 
of Judgment he says, “he is to be cast away out of sight. Is not even this a question 
of judicial determination ? . . . . and this sentence cannot possibly be passed upon 
him except by an angry and offended authority who is also the punisher of sin—that 
is, by a judge.” In this connection mention can be made of the use made by Duns 
Scotus of the legal term acceptillatio. 

*5:7; cf* 7*5; 13:6. * 2 and 16. 

4 Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Paedagog. 1 ,5.15,20; cf. 1 ,7.58; Strom. VI, 5.41; cf. 
Ill, 10. 70. See Ep. to Diognetus I, 5; Eusebius, Hist. Ec. I, 4. Tertullian, Ad 
nationes I, 8. 20, objects to being so regarded but is the first to speak of Christianity 
as a religion ( Apol. 37, 38). On the whole matter see an interesting chapter in Har- 
nack’s Expansion of Christianity , II, chap. vi. 
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This development of Christianity as a separate religion carried 
with it the need of organization and gradually it was shaped up 
under the influence of the creative Roman imperialism as one aspect 
of the imperialistic social mind in the western half of the Empire. 

As it was in the West that Roman civilization collapsed, it was 
no accident that at the same time that Christianity was shaping 
itself up as a spiritual empire it should be filled with pessimism 
as to human nature. Just how far Augustine may be said to have 
originated the doctrine of original sin will always be a subject 
for difference of opinion. Oriental religions which came into the 
Roman Empire were many of them tinged with the conviction 
that matter is evil, and Augustine had come under the influence 
of the Manichees. It is hardly possible to believe that he ever 
quite freed himself from the attitude of mind which this relation¬ 
ship engendered; but however that may be, it is incredible that 
living as he did in the midst of a collapsing civilization, compelled 
to defend Christianity from the charge of bringing about the fall 
of Rome, he should not have come to distrust human nature. 
For the same reason it was natural that he should have magni¬ 
fied the power and absoluteness of God. He thus gathered up into 
himself and expressed in doctrine the despair of a permanent social 
order and directed faith away from humanity to a sovereign God. 
The collapse of civilization with its consequent distrust of human 
nature and reliance upon the absolute sovereignty of God consti¬ 
tuted a view of religion to which even the freedom of the will had 
to bow. Technically this freedom was preserved, since human 
nature, according to Augustine, never changed its essence. For all 
practical purposes, however, the new pessimism of Augustine, or 
the belief in a corrupt and helpless human nature, became a basis 
for institutionalized Christianity and doctrine. 

For the fifteen hundred years after Augustine’s day the church 
lived, as to a great extent it still lives, under the influence of this 
pessimism. The world is a fallen world; human nature is corrupt 
and guilty of the sin of Adam, altogether without hope apart from 
the election of a sovereign God. 

It does not require any particular power of imagination to 
discover in this terrible picture of a perverted creation an attitude 
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of mind which had been growing ever more somber in the Roman 
Empire since the days of Seneca; nor is it impossible that there 
is also involved in this belief in hereditary guilt a survival of that 
legal practice in which a traitor tainted his own blood. In it the 
social mind of the Western Empire expressed itself and shaped 
its Christianity to satisfy its intellectual needs. 

But this doctrine of original sin which endeavored to face 
and utilize what our evolutionary age would call atavism or recidi¬ 
vism was by no means the only influence of the imperialistic 
attitude of mind. The Middle Ages abound in distinct survivals, 
such as language, laws, philosophy, and art, of the great world 
which paradoxically could not reproduce itself consciously until 
it had ceased to be. 

We must, it is true, not press too hard the element of conscious 
purpose in the influence of the state upon the church. The creative 
influences of society are within people and are embodied in insti¬ 
tutions unconsciously as well as deliberately. As a matter of fact 
the ancient church regarded itself as a rival of the kingdoms of the 
world. Augustine’s “Kingdom of God” was something more than 
an eschatological dream. It was in a striking degree a philosophy 
of history. 

The idea of “the world” in Judaism and primitive Christianity 
is not cosmological but political and social. To these early reli¬ 
gionists “the world” was the complex of pagan institutions as 
well as demonic influence with which Christianity had to deal. 
The effort of Gnosticism to substitute cosmological for these social 
ideas was doomed to failure in the same proportion as the Christian 
movement became self-consciously institutionalized. The King¬ 
dom of God was conceived of in the terms of the Roman Empire, 
and the church increasingly became the historical expression of a 
transcendentalized imperialism.* 

It is thus we are brought to possibly the greatest contribution of 
the Roman Empire to Roman civilization—the Papacy. The con¬ 
ception of the Pope as the supreme lord over the universal church 
is itself a matter of development and to be understood from a 
knowledge of the struggle of the Bishop of Rome for supremacy 

1 Neumann, Der rtimanischc Stoat und die allegemeine Kirche. 
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over other bishops. But this struggle with the bishops was accom¬ 
panied by a struggle between the church and the state. After 
the attempt of Charlemagne to re-establish the Roman Empire, 
Europe was for hundreds of years dominated by the conception 
of the Holy Roman Empire in which the Pope and Emperor were 
co-ordinate rulers. By the pressure of the imperialistic concept, 
the co-ordination itself disappeared until in the triumph of the 
Pope over the reforming councils we see the establishment of the 
most complete imperialistic ideal that the world has ever known. 
Supported by the Knights Templar and the Knights of St. John, 
the Pope had a military force that made him independent of the 
Emperor. The Franciscans and the Dominicans freed him from 
dependence upon the bishops, and the Canon Law gave to the 
operations of the Roman church legal form and sequence possessed 
by no other institution of that time. 

The Middle Ages owed still other elements to the imperialism 
of Rome. The characteristic intellectual mission of the Middle 
Ages was the reorganization of its heritage of classical culture. 1 
The schoolmen were transcendental imperialists in thought as the 
churchmen were in organization. The endless discussion over 
universals was to an emergence of imperialism in thought somewhat 
like the emergence of oriental kingship in Messianism. All indi¬ 
viduals were members of a class and existed only as involved in 
some universal body. 2 

In the light of this triumph of the imperial idea in the inner as 
well as the outer life of Christianity, the theology of Thomas 
Aquinas was inevitable. But the theology of the universal was 
not a theology of fraternity. Nothing could be farther from it 
or the social mind from which it sprang than our modem political 
equality. Whether in the church or in the state anything like 
even a partial denial of the aristocratic imperialistic conception 
of the state brought punishment. Arnold of Brescia, Wycliffe, 
and Huss would seem conservative enough as political theorists 
nowadays, but they all failed in their efforts to establish a broader 

1 So Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind. 

2 An echo, not altogether expected, of this overvaluation of words will be found 
in Hobbes, Leviathan , Book I, chap. iv. 
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foundation for human society than that which either the Empire, 
the Papacy, or feudalism permitted. 

It is altogether natural, therefore, to find that the church during 
the sway of this imperialistic conception was out of sympathy with 
movements among the masses of the peasantry looking for a larger 
share of social privilege; that it could send a crusade against the 
Albigenses as readily as against the Turks; that serfdom flourished 
on church estates; that even among the clergy themselves there 
were differences of rank and differences of morals, and that the 
clergy as a class were excluded from the operations of many laws 
and constituted an “order” with many social privileges and few 
social obligations. The imperialistic mind hated democracy and 
saw salvation only in heaven. The theology of the schoolman was 
avowedly interested in words as the correlate of truth and from 
the transcendent intellectualism of its schools and abbeys saw in 
humanity only a mass of perdition. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE FEUDAL SOCIAL MIND 

But imperialism did not work out its influence unaffected. 
As in so many other countries where a civilization is based upon 
land tenure and military service, there developed alongside of this 
great imperialistic ideal a mass of political and social conventions 
which was the woof worked across the warp of the Holy Roman 
Empire, giving to it color and firmness of texture. 

The rise of feudalism is always an indication of a quasi- 
capitalistic organization of society based on land tenure, but the 
forces of such capitalism are frankly military and their real grip 
upon the masses is through land rather than machinery. As a 
social theory feudalism was not without its attractiveness. Men 
were bound together in an elaborate scale of classes, each related 
to the one above or below it in terms of service and protection. 
Thus the lord protected his vassals in return for the service owed 
him by the vassals, the vassal cared for his under-vassal and the 
peasantry on his estates who, even more than our wage-earning 
classes of today, supported the weight of an entire social system 
with practically no rights except those of bare existence. Feudal¬ 
ism could not exist except in an agricultural and military period 
when manufactures were unknown, but it was prolific of social 
distinctions possessed of hardy life. 1 In the day before wealth was 
chiefly derived from commerce or industrialism the structure of 
society was fixed in terms, not of wages and capital, but of privilege 
and obligation to an almost incredible degree. “The castle on 
the hill and the hut in the valley ” came to be regarded as a divinely 
established order of society. God must of necessity have seemed 
far away from the peasant who looked up at him through the 
hierarchy of a feudal system of which he partook only as an 
unprivileged and oppressed member. Within the church as well 
as out of it there was a hierarchy of obligation with its rising scale 

* The only thoroughly systematized feudal state was the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
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of honor. The worth of a man was determined, not by what he 
himself could do or what he actually was as an individual, but by 
his position in society. The bishop had more honor than the 
priest; the duke than the knight. And this honor was to be pre¬ 
served from all indignity. It had its rights, inviolable and unfor¬ 
giving. To fail to render due obligations was an injury both to 
the person and to the honor of the lord; and before the guilt of 
such action was past the debt must be paid both in terms of the 
expected service and in satisfaction of the injured honor. 1 

It was at this point that feudalism reached over and laid its 
hand upon theology, just as it laid its hand upon social evolution. 
Anselm's theory of satisfaction-atonement was nothing more nor 
less than an extension of feudal obligations into religion. Just as 
the constitutionless king was bound to his lower nobles and his 
people by feudal relations, so God, according to Anselm, is related 
to his world. Men owe perfect obedience to him. The slightest 
violation, even though it were by a look, is an injury to his infinite 
honor. As, according to the feudal code, all injuries to honor 
demanded rigorous satisfaction proportionate in value to the honor 
that had been injured, so the satisfaction which humanity must 
pay to God whose honor it had injured by its refusal to pay its 
proper obedience is beyond the power of humanity to pay. There¬ 
fore God the Son became incarnate in Jesus, and the theanthropic 
person Jesus is able both to render perfect obedience for himself 
and to die as a man an unmerited death the worth of which is 
sufficient to make the necessary satisfaction to the divine honor. 
Still pursuing the feudal conception, Anselm holds that since 
Jesus in thus dying did something which he was under no obligation 
to do, he has the right to claim a guerdon. This guerdon was the 
right to save certain persons who will thus make up the perfect 
number of the angels which had been reduced by the fall of Satan 
and his followers. 

1 Hobbes, Leviathan , Book I, chap, x, has an interesting list of descriptions of 
things honorable and dishonorable. The former he holds are those that recognize 
power on the part of another. Thus feudalism furnished many of the political pre¬ 
suppositions of the new era. It is interesting to recall also that Locke, Essay on 
Government , II, makes the two inalienable and undying bases of government the 
natural rights to punish and to seek reparation for injuries. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE NATIONALIST SOCIAL MIND 

The universal ideals of the Roman Empire were permanently 
lodged in the social history only of those countries which, like Gaul, 
Italy, and Spain, had become thoroughly Romanized. Outside of 
the limits of the Roman Empire as perpetuated by the Hapsburgs 
the Roman institutions and the Roman church were never as deeply 
rooted as within the limits of the ancient Empire itself. The disinte¬ 
gration of the imperial idea was due to forces within as well as with¬ 
out the Empire. In the first place, the rise of the cities to wealth 
through commerce gave them means of withstanding successfully 
even so powerful a monarch as Frederic II. In the course of time 
these great cities like Paris, Florence, Venice, Pisa, Milan, Padua, 
Genoa, Nuremberg, Augsburg, came to an independence which, 
in the case of some of the German cities, continues even in the 
present German Empire. 1 This municipal development was to 
have great influence in many ways, but rather in the field of art 
and politics than in that of religion. The new capitalistic dynasties 
like the Medici and the Borgias were too closely allied with the 
fortunes of the Papacy to break with the Church of Rome.* In 
Germany the free cities furnished to the world little that was really 
significant in political organization. The commercial mind even 
in the cities was not able to dominate the state in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries as a few centuries later. The decentraliz¬ 
ing forces which were to establish so firmly the multitude of antago¬ 
nistic states with their state churches was particularly in evidence 
in the territory which, like Germany, except in the Decumatian 
land and Scandinavia, had never been integrated in the Roman 

1 In England cities were given representation in Parliament by Simon de Mont- 
fort in 1265, but the fact that the elections were returned through the sheriff of the 
county prevented the English cities from forming corporations acting in their own be¬ 
half and developing into a separate estate, as in France. 

* The episode of Savonarola is typical alike of the rising but inchoate power of 
the populace and of the community of interest of the Papacy and municipal rulers. 
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Empire or, like England, had seen Roman institutions annihilated 
by Northern invaders. To some degree this remarkable fact 
may be due to physical differences between the inhabitant of the 
Empire and the northern countries. Certainly it is noteworthy 
that the Teutonic stock became Protestants while the Celtic 
remained loyal to the Papacy. 1 But whatever physical differences 
there may have existed in the various stocks predestining them to 
loyalty or to hostility to the Empire, the course of social and 
political development seems quite sufficient to account for the 
disappearance of the imperial conception as a creative force during 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

On the other hand, feudalism broke of its own weight. The 
Crusades had impoverished feudal lords and left the great fiefs 
mortgaged or subdivided among subvassals. The conquest of 
the great feudal lords by the kings produced in France, Spain, and 
England a new type of monarchical organization. Although 
England from the thirteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century 
had developed an incipient constitution that gave the king, backed 
by the knights and boroughs, exceptional powers as over against 
the great barons, the development had been checked by the Wars 
of the Roses, and in the sixteenth century France was really the 
leader in the development of the new conceptions of monarchy. 
From the struggle of its king with the great feudal lords there 
emerged the first state in the modem sense. Monarchy in England 
and Spain developed simultaneously, but France was certainly 
in advance of both, and became a model for all European 
monarchies. 3 

In Germany the monarchical idea was very slow in developing. 
The idea of a community of German interests, though always 

1 Taylor, Origin of the Aryans , p. 247-49, carries this generalization back into a 
distinction in shapes of heads, the Teutonic Protestants being dolichocephalic and the 
Celtic Latins and Slavic Greek Orthodox being brachycephalic. But this sort of 
observation seems hardly convincing. Were the Huguenots dolichocephalic ? 

a The House of Lancaster attempted to rule England constitutionally, but its 
failure paved the way for the newer and the less English conception of government 
of the Tudors. The end of feudalism as a dominant conception of government in 
England, however, was as early as 1290, when the statute Quia Emptoris forbade 
subinfeudation and every subvassal became an immediate vassal of the crown. 
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present, was never strong enough to bring about more than short¬ 
lived unities between the various duchies and small estates. The 
right to select the emperor through the seven Electors gave only a 
quasi-unity to the German people and did not serve to bind them 
with any very strong allegiance to the Empire when once it had 
passed into the hands of so definitely a nationalistic figure as 

Philip n. 

This development of a real state with monarch, taxes, statutes, 
officials whose relations were not feudal, and cities no longer all but 
independent, served to give a new importance to law. In the 
place of honor came legality; in the place of service came taxes; 
in the place of vassal came lords, estates, and parliaments; in the 
place of the feudal suzerain standing at the pinnacle of the feudal 
pyramid came the monarch-king, who ruled directly over his 
people although granting privileges to such nobles as he dared not 
deny. 1 

This new and creative social mind not only constituted modern 
political Europe but also expressed itself in religion. First of all, 
it re-created, reinforced, and legitimized the monarchical concep¬ 
tion of God. When we pass from the fifteenth to the sixteenth 
century we see how this conception of law in the various monarchies 
had become under the stress of circumstances hardly more than 
an obligation to punish. The nation’s relation to the king was that 
of taxpayer, soldier, and subject. One of the chief elements in the 
new conception of the monarchy was the maintenance of order 
by punishment. The power to punish was the basis of legality. 
Domestic order was maintained by the executioner and gallows 
studded every new state; imprisonment was not favored; criminals 
were tortured and killed. International order was attempted 
through a succession of cruel and bloodthirsty wars waged between 
the various nations. Instead of the private warfare between feudal 

‘The hostility shown by this new monarchical movement toward movements 
among the people is obvious. It appeared also in the field of religion. The Reforma¬ 
tion movement was not a movement in the interests of democratic liberty, either in 
state or in church. Compare Luther’s attitude toward the peasants and the general 
opposition toward the Anabaptist movement which despite certain extravagances 
must be regarded as a forerunner of political and social liberty. Cf. Bax, Rise and 
Fall of Anabaptists (from a socialist point of view). 
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sovereigns there were now national wars in which one king 
endeavored to punish or despoil his neighbor. 

Thus the age grew brutal as it grew nationalistic; and the king 
grew to be a punitive agent as he became the representative of the 
new reliance upon law. 

These conceptions as to what monarchy was and must be passed 
over into the field of theology. How true this is at once appears 
as one compares the feudal theory of the atonement held by Anselm 
with the new punitive justice-satisfying theory of the atonement 
preached by the Reformers, and the doctrine of God so profoundly 
organized by Thomas Aquinas with that of Deism or the federal 
theology. 1 The sovereignty of God was seen through the social 
mind which begot the monarchies of Elizabeth, James I, and 
Charles I in England, Henry IV and the Bourbons in France, and 
Charles V and Philip II in Spain. It was a bloody period without 
the sense of honor which feudalism developed, but with the direct, 
Nitzschean quality which commercialism so inevitably begets. 

Two theological corrollaries were derived by the social min d 
from its concept of monarchical authority. The first was the view 
of Grotius, the father of international law. It was no accident 
that the man that should thus voice the growing sense of a law 
above the nations should regard law itself as a final good and con¬ 
ceive the death of Christ as vindicating God’s respect for his own 
law. The second corrollary was to be seen in the new authority 
given the Bible by the Protestant theologians. The sovereignty of 
God in the Roman Catholic church found its expression in a great 
ecclesiastical institution with the Pope as its head. In Protestant¬ 
ism authority could not adhere in any church organization, and in 
consequence Protestants elevated the Bible to the position which 
it has ever since held in orthodox Protestantism. 

In the second place, this new national spirit lay back of the 
Reformation with its revolt from the imperial church and its estab¬ 
lishment of national churches. 

Neither Luther nor Calvin nor, in fact, any Reformer except 
members of the Anabaptists, were interested in separating the church 

1 Particular reference should here be made to Hobbes’s discussion of sovereignty 
in the Leviathan. 
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from the state. The principle enunciated in Germany that the 
religion of the prince was to be the religion of the people constituted 
a serious check upon religious liberty. Whether we look to Ger¬ 
many, Scandinavia, England, Wales, Scotland, or Geneva, wherever 
the Protestant movement went in Europe it resulted in the estab¬ 
lishment of churches under the support and protection of the state. 
This situation is obviously only the expression in terms of ecclesiasti¬ 
cal organization of the changes which were taking place within 
the region of politics. *The imperial church continued in regions 
in Southern Europe, but the monarchy in the non-Romanized 
states reproduced itself in national churches and to some extent 
in national theologies. 1 

In the third place, this nationalist movement developed a 
theory of the state destined to work important changes in the 
seventeenth and particularly the eighteenth century. This theory 
is that of a Social Compact or Covenant. This theory may have 
originated in the theory of the church found in Hooker and sub¬ 
sequently developed by Hobbes and Locke. Quite as likely, 
however, both in church and in state the Covenant-philosophy 
originated in the dominating ideas of a society passing from the 
feudal order. In this relation, particular reference might be made 
to the bargains made by the rising monarchs with the Commons 
in return for taxes, as well as similar bargains made with cities by 
the monarchs. The rise of Parliament in England and of the free 
cities in Germany is an illustration of this tendency to base political 
relations upon definite contracts. The church, of course, here 
reacted upon the state, which in turn furnished satisfactory examples 
with which to describe divine government. At all events, this 
political theory of Covenants had back of it an actual social experi¬ 
ence and can easily be traced in the states organized by English 
Separatists. Thus, in 1606, by “Covenant of the Lord” the 
English separatists organized two churches in England and later 
did the same in Leyden. When they migrated to America they 

x To appreciate the truth of this latter statement one has only to recall how largely 
the confessions of the various Protestant bodies are national in character. The 
Westminster Confession is perhaps the classical illustration of this fact and in the 
older form of this confession is the direct affirmation that it is the business of the 
civil power to protect the churches from heretics. 
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went as “a body in a Covenant of the Lord” in accordance with 
which they were “strictly tied to all care of each other’s good and 
of the whole by everyone and so mutual.” 1 Of this practice and 
habit was bom the celebrated Mayflower Compact of 1620 which 
is “nothing more nor less than a church covenant turned to civil 
uses.”* 

The second of the two fundamental natural rights upon which 
Locke bases government, viz., the right of the injured person to 
demand reparation in addition to punishment for injuries, differs 
from the feudal practice in that the satisfaction is not to honor but 
for actual damage. This conception may fairly well be said to 
mark the transition between the feudal and the new covenant 
notion of basal government ideas. The citizen now has rights as 
over against “honor.” 

1 Cf. Bradford, History of Plymouth Plantations , Davis’ ed., 1908, pp. 31, 50-55. 

a Lois Kimball Matthews, “The Mayflower Compact and Its Descendants,” 
Miss . Valley Hist. Assoc. (1912), pp. 79-106. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE BOURGEOIS SOCIAL MIND 

The sixth social mind was to some extent the outgrowth of the 
municipal development which dates from the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries, but more directly of the impulse given commerce 
by the rise of trading cities. As the towns became centers of wealth 
and of influence, the middle class or the bourgeoisie grew in power. 
This development was particularly marked from the sixteenth to 
the eighteenth century and culminated in the eighteenth century 
in the effort of the bourgeoisie throughout the world to put an 
end to the anachronistic privileges of feudalism and to get its share 
in the political rights and privileges from which it was debarred. 
Wherever one looks in the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
one finds this determined effort on the part of the bourgeois class. 
In America the movement led to the break with England over the 
right to self-taxation; in England it appears in the rise of the Whig 
party as over against the old landowning class; in Germany there 
were several movements among the townspeople looking to an 
increase of their rights as over against the nobility; but the most 
marked illustration of the revolt of the bourgeois class in order 
to obtain a larger share of political control was to be seen in France. 
The French Revolution was essentially a bourgeois movement 
which for a short time dropped into the hands of the proletarians 
when the bourgeoisie showed itself characteristically incapable of 
desperate sacrifice. 

The triumph of this great middle class in whose hand was the 
commerce of the world is identified with the rise of capitalism and 
the so-called industrial revolution. Then as never the world came 
under the spell of the “ Will to Get.” 

The causes of this extraordinary development were many—the 
reworking of the gold and silver mines of Europe and the discovery 
of America with the great increase in Europe’s stock of the precious 
metals, the rise of colonizing syndicates, the increase of the class 
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of merchants in the now all but independent cities of Italy, Ger¬ 
many, France, and England, trade gilds, new inventions seeking 
to satisfy the unaccustomed wants, and the new attitude toward 
life bom of the Reformation. 

How far Calvinism is to be credited with the new economic 
spirit will probably always be a matter of dispute. That it is the 
cause of the capitalistic “system” can hardly be shown, but that 
the new spirit of freedom and seriousness which emanated from 
the Genevan capital tended to emphasize thrift as well as labor is 
not to be denied. Interest ceased to be identified with usury and 
with the break from the older restrictions became honorable. The 
great trading and colonization companies furnished new oppor¬ 
tunities for investment in the modem sense of the word, and 
Puritanism, though opposed vehemently to Mammon, regarded 
saving as a virtue. Thus a new spirit came into Western Europe, 
and the Calvinist unconsciously became the successor of the Jew 
as the lender of money. Its emphasis is on the worth of labor 
involved making thrift a virtue, and thrift is one ancestor of modem 
capitalism. 

But it would probably be a mistake to seek the origin of capital¬ 
ism wholly in these new conditions. It appears rather to have 
developed in the succession of economic groups in Venice, Genoa, 
Florence, Bruges, Ghent, Ypres, which began even in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the accumulation of wealth sufficient to 
engage in wholesale commerce and to loan considerable sums to 
nobles and kings. 1 At all events the capitalistic significance of 
Calvinism can easily be overstated, although its share in the 
development of the new bourgeois spirit is probable. The begin¬ 
nings of the drift toward the modem capitalistic system may fairly 
be placed when lending upon interest was no longer regarded as 
contrary to good traditions and the Bible. In England this change 
from the older views of the Middle Ages may be seen in the legisla¬ 
tion of Elizabeth and Edward VI. It is true that the Puritan 
clergy of England opposed the innovation vigorously, but the 
inevitable march of commerce was toward capitalism. Only 

*See Henri Pirenne, “Stages in the Social History of Capitalism,” Am. Hist . 
Rev., XIX, 494-515. To the contrary see Sombart, Das moderne Capilalismus. 
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through the lending of money could the great enterprises evoked 
by the discovery of America have been possible. Calvin, though 
hesitatingly, placed himself on the side of the new economic ten¬ 
dency and favored the taking of interest. 1 

Other Calvinist theologians, both French and English, favored 
the taking of interest, doubtless in some manner because of their 
hostility to the prohibitions of the Roman Catholic laws. The 
difference between interest and usury as “excessive interest” had 
come to be recognized by Catholic* as well as Calvinist writers, J 
and another of the foundations of modem capitalism was thus 
firmly laid. 

Men speak disrespectfully of this great middle-class movement 
in proportion as they sympathize with socialism or with the liter¬ 
ary cult which laughs at mid-Victorian propriety. As a matter 
of fact these years were not unmarked by sordid selfishness. It 
was the bourgeois rule that forced opium upon China; that in 
America and England justified slavery; that kept Germany from 
moving into an imperial unity; and built up in France the fiasco 
of the Second Empire. 

The spirit of the bourgeois class is essentially the spirit of getting 
something through good bargains. It is not marked by a sensi- 

1 On this entire matter see Cunningham, Growth of English Industry and Com¬ 
merce, n, 74-87. 

3 The Fourth Council of the Lateran (1215) permits men to receive interest 
if it be not excessive—a distinction that has ever since become universally valid. 

* In this connection it should not be forgotten that the great merchants and 
bankers of Italy and Southern Germany were Roman Catholic and that the develop¬ 
ment of bourgeois prosperity in England was due in no small degree to the migration 
thither after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes of those thousands of Huguenots 
who might otherwise have built up a similar Protestant class of artisans and small 
capitalists in France. 

For the most vigorous exposition of the relation of Calvinism to capitalism see 
Weber, “ Protestantische Ethik und der ‘ Geist’ des Kapitalismus,” Archiv fiir Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik , XX, XXI, XXX; cf. Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der 
ChristUchen Kirchen und Gruppen , I, 607-794. For the economic influence of English 
Puritanism, see Cunningham, The Moral Witness of the Church on the Investment of 
Money and the Use of Wealth. The literature on the development of capitalism after 
the middle of the eighteenth century is of course enormous. A good summary of the 
various theories as to the nature and origin of capital will be found in Btthm-Bawerk, 
Capital and Interest. 
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tiveness as to honor. To it chivalry resembles the experiences of 
Don Quixote. 

Theologically this social mind showed little or no progress. 
It felt profoundly the individual's need of heaven, in much the 
same sense that the Middle Ages and the sixteenth century felt 
that need. It was essentially eschatological in its conception of 
salvation, and viewed with no small uneasiness such men as Maurice 
and the Christian socialists who were not ready to make of the 
gospel a message of mere “othersworldliness.” It was natural, 
therefore, for this commercially minded self-centered community 
to find satisfaction for its religious needs in the extension of com¬ 
mercial principles to religion. 1 

How far this sense of need was that of a deliverance from hell 
can be inferred from the popularity of such a poem as Wiggles- 
worth’s “Day of Doom.” The imagery of Edwards’ famous 
sermon, “Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,” pales before 
that of this extraordinary production. 

The evangelical theology of the nineteenth century centered 
about the substitutionary atonement of Christ conceived of com¬ 
mercially. Its favorite hymns were those dealing with the fact 
that “Jesus paid it all” and that “Heaven is our home.” Under 
the dominance of this commercialism there arose presentations of 
theology, all desperately in earnest but sometimes all but sordid.* 

It is customary for many men nowadays to look back with no 
small regret to those old days and to lament the fact that it is no 
longer possible for men to be moved by appeals such as those which 
were so prominent in the early days of the great revival period 
from 1870 to 1885, but to reinstate such theology as a genuine 
religious dynamic would demand the re-establishment of the 
bourgeois indifference to the need of evangelizing social forces, 
however vigorously the vices of the day might be assailed. 3 

1 For a commentary on this statement one needs only to read the life of Wilber- 
force and the account of the early career of the Earl of Shaftsbury. Recall also the 
attitude of many earnest Christians in America to the abolition of slavery. 

2 For a collection of quotations from the theological (especially the eschatological) 
thought of this period see Farrar, Mercy and Judgment and Eternal Hope. 

3 Instances of the indifference of English Nonconformists to great social wrongs 
involving financial prestige can be found in Shaftsbury’s Life. 
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The middle of the eighteenth century was marked by a wave 
of revivalism that concentrated the attention of America and 
England upon the fear of the monarch God and upon the need of 
deliverance by God from his own anger. Jonathan Edwards 
and Whitefield are the two best-known representatives of this 
movement, but, as in the case of similar movements, they had a 
host of less balanced and consequently fanatical imitators. To 
them culture was dangerously near infidelity and vituperation 
became a common feature in sermons . 1 

Candor must further compel us to admit that however much we 
may desire to reinvest our age with a sense of the eternal values 
of men and women, it would be a distinct retrogression to re¬ 
establish precisely the doctrinal positions which this bourgeois 
movement enforced; for the very men who were most loyal to the 
commercialized atonement were the men who were indifferent to 
the needs of tenants and employees, the dangers of industrialized 
childhood and womanhood. 

Yet it must be borne in mind that it was from this evangelical¬ 
ism that social virtues emerged. The deep-seated belief in a 
self-sacrificing God inevitably tended to find expression in the 
spirit of social service. The Nonconformist conscience can no 
longer be charged with indifference to social needs, but long before 
it had been aroused to the need of checking poverty, reforming 
prison administration, freeing slaves, providing hospitals for the 
insane, and model tenements for the poor, it had set an example 
of devotion to the sanctity of marriage and had developed very 
distinct conceptions as to individual honesty. From it has sprung 
also the noble charity that so characterizes modem life as well 
as gifts to foreign missions. Yet, it must be added, its charities 
and its achievement of universal suffrage for a generation left it 

1 One of these extremists, James Davenport, is reported to have prayed, “Good 
Lord, I will not mince matters with Thee; Thou knowest and I know that most 
of the ministers of Boston and of the country are unconverted and are leading their 
people blindfold to hell.” See Tracy, The Great Awakening , p. 247; Chauncy (a 
contemporary), Seasonable Thoughts. Whitefield attacked Yale and Harvard, but 
subsequently apologized. See Hayes, “Study of the Edwardean Revival,” Am. Jour. 
Psychology , XIII; Davenport, Primitive Traits in Religious Revivals, chap, viii, gives 
other references. 
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unwilling to democratize privilege in the industrial world and 
insistent upon the maintenance of the economic status quo . As a 
consequence its conception of salvation is that of individual 
rescue from the world, rather than of the transformation of char¬ 
acter through the individual's participation in God's activity 
conditioned by a thoroughgoing extension of Christ's principle of 
love to social structures. That this attitude is changing is due 
to the rise of a new interest in the teaching of Jesus and the per¬ 
vasive influence of the new and modem spirit of democracy. 

Two other expressions of this new bourgeois mind need only 
to be mentioned. One is Unitarianism, which emphasized particu¬ 
larly the rights of humanity. Humanity, it insisted, was some¬ 
thing more than a mass of corruption. It could not be treated by 
God as altogether without rights. Just as the French people had 
stood up against the demands of an autocratic sovereign, so did 
the representative of this new religious movement stand up against 
the hyper-Calvinistic conception of God. Unitarianism moved 
over into other fields of theology and to a considerable extent 
re-expressed the counter-social mind which Socinianism had pre¬ 
sented in the preceding century. But its fundamental influence 
upon religious development has been largely in the field where it 
most clearly expressed this new creative social mind of the 
eighteenth century. While Unitarianism for a variety of reasons 
has never been accepted by the church as a whole, it has had 
undoubted influence in forcing representatives of orthodox evangel¬ 
icalism to recognize more clearly the inherent worth of humanity 
which, although it needs to be saved, is not as desperately doomed 
as hyper-Calvinism would represent. 

The other movement was less in the field of theology than in 
that of general church structure and spirit. This movement, com¬ 
monly called Wesleyanism and Methodism, is obviously an aspect 
of the growing spirit of democracy within the social mind of the 
eighteenth century. It may therefore be practically regarded as 
one side of the healthy transition from the bourgeois movement of 
the eighteenth century to the democratic movement of the later 
nineteenth. 
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THE MODERN SOCIAL MIND 

The seventh social mind is that of our modem days and may 
be called scientific-democratic. True, our modem world is marked 
by capitalism, but capitalism has ceased to represent creative 
forces and has no distinctive theology. As a system it has frankly 
undertaken the worship of Mammon and it is by no means ashamed. 
This is not to deny that many individual capitalists are professedly 
and, as I believe, sincerely religious. It is simply to call attention 
to the historical fact that the religious interests of capitalism are 
in the very nature of the case allied with those of imperialism and 
supramundane salvation. Capitalism is inevitably non-sodal 
in its sympathies and its highest altruism is in the field of educa¬ 
tion and amelioration. As capitalism aspires to the control of 
material good it has little enough opportunity to think of religion 
except as a means of future salvation in heaven. It naturally 
favors impressing men with the need of submission to God. It no 
more can invent a theology than the feudal knight or the Roman 
Empire could invent a theology. It is rather content to preserve 
the theology bom of imperialism and feudalism. Theologically 
its representatives are generally reactionary and naturally insistent 
upon maintaining the dogmas created by the Hellenistic mind in 
an age when religion was estopped from social reconstruction. 
It feels safer when preachers use old concepts and terms. It 
easily thinks of God as a king or as a sovereign Lord, but even the 
capitalist cannot think of God as a trust magnate . 1 

On the other hand, our democracy, which is the inevitable 
counter-movement to capitalism, is a creative conception from which 
emanate religious as well as political influences. These influences, 
however, are only beginning to express themselves in the religious 

1 From certain points of view Christian Science appears a partial expression of 
the social mind expressed in capitalism, but it is hardly possible to make general 
statements at this point. 
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world, largely because the religious world is institutionalized in 
churches, which in the nature of the case are conservative whenever 
questions of inherited privileges are at stake. The reason for this 
is not difficult to discover. Roman Catholicism is anti-democratic 
in its very genius and Protestantism has been essentially a bourgeois 
movement, as a rule composed of those who share in the economic 
surplus. 

Capitalism and democracy are the two poles of that great social 
evolution which began about the time that the imperalistic idea 
of Christianity was finally overthrown with Napoleon, and the 
bourgeois and national conceptions finally became dominant. 
The roots of the new development of the nineteenth century 
extended of course far back into the preceding century, but the 
capitalistic movement, in its present phase at least, began when 
the corporation, an impersonal person, replaced the manufacturer, 
a personal person. The results are too obvious to need description, 
but they may all be summed up in the formula that in the economic 
world persons with political rights and legal freedom were treated 
impersonally. 

As one looks across the centuries it is evident that this is a 
condition which is new. The master treated the slave impersonally, 
but regarded him as such; the lord treated the serf impersonally, 
but gave him certain personal rights and felt some measure of 
responsibility for his welfare; the private manufacturer treated 
his employees as “ hands,” but built up, particularly in the smaller 
industries, friendly relations of a semi-feudal sort. But the cor¬ 
poration, particularly in America, where the claim of individuals to 
personal rights has been purchased at enormous cost, re-established 
the impersonal relationship in the economic world without even 
the recognition of the old feudal obligation of protection. 

The result has been inevitable and prompt. The machine- 
working class is organizing against the machine-owning class. 
The latter is now on the defensive. Between the two there sur¬ 
vives the old bourgeois social mind, but the interests of the middle 
class are increasingly being identified either with the corporation 
or with the wage-earner. Thus the new democratic spirit is 
primarily interested in economics, just as the democratic movement 
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of the eighteenth century was essentially political and concerned 
with the welfare of the bourgeois group. At that time the wage- 
earning classes had not been sufficiently consolidated in their 
struggle with the employing classes to make concerted action 
possible. But now the situation is radically different. The 
democratic social mind is rapidly becoming class-conscious, and 
is being trained by the socialists into class hatred . 1 

Fortunately, however, this is not the only form of expression 
that the democratic movement is taking. The significant thing is 
that the bourgeois class itself is rapidly being leavened by demo¬ 
cratic ideals of social service. While this new and hopeful atti¬ 
tude of those possessed of economic and political privileges does 
not meet the approval of radical democrats, it must be counted as 
a hopeful tendency in modem life. 

This new democratic social mind with its passion for justice 
needs a theology. For our survey of the influence of the social 
mind upon religion has led us quite astray if it has not shown that 
needs are always the mother of theology. Christianity has its 
true genius and breeds true to itself, but as a developing religion 
has set forth its generic teachings and its institutions in accord¬ 
ance with the new needs which a social evolution has made 
universal. Counter-social minds have, it is true, organized them¬ 
selves, but they have been able to develop lasting theologies and 
institutions only as they have later become a part of the dominant 
and creative social mind of a new period. The democratic social 
mind has its religious needs which can be satisfied only with an 
interpretation of the gospel. It is hardly to be expected that today 
any more than in the past this process of reapplication and exposi¬ 
tion of a religious inheritance to new needs will be without effect. 
Men of tomorrow and men of yesterday always combat one another. 

But how could it be otherwise ? How can the modem demo¬ 
cratic mind feel its needs satisfied by the formulas bom in an age 
of feudalism and imperialism? Capitalism would undoubtedly 
find itself more in sympathy with these formulas, for they would 

1 It might be added that the more recent socialist thought seems to be somewhat 
afraid of the Frankenstein of class hatred it has created. See Walling, Larger Aspects 
oj Socialism. 
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minister better to its religious needs. But democracy is not 
committed to capitalism in any such way as to make it certain 
that what would satisfy the religious needs bom of a sense of 
possession of wealth would be satisfied by the gospel expressed in 
formulas bom of a search to socialize economic privilege. The 
democratic mind attempts to apply to every moral issue its tests 
of justice-giving, service, and social solidarity. How can the 
philosophy of Aristotle reappearing in the theology of Thomas 
Aquinas endure such a test? Frankly, it cannot. The Roman 
Catholic church in its maintenance of imperialism in church and 
theology is characteristically consistent when it urges priests and 
teachers of the twentieth century to return to the study of that 
great representative of an imperialistic church and of imperialistic 
theology. 

On the other hand, how can the inherited conventional evangeli¬ 
calism of the bourgeois class, with its tadt acceptance of economic 
inequalities, its centering of attention upon salvation after death, 
its commerdal doctrine of the atonement, and its hostility to what 
it terms the soda] gospel, endure? It, too, cannot endure as a 
theology unless it adapts itself to new conditions in response to 
the creative needs and influence of democracy. That it will make 
such adjustment is altogether probable. In fact the process is 
already under way. It is the glory of Protestantism that despite 
its constant tendency to become a religion of authority it also 
recognizes that, eternal as is the gospel, Christian theology is not 
static, but is developing. 

The task which our religion therefore faces at present is nothing 
new. It is that which each creative age has faced. It differs only 
as its elements differ. The sodal mind itself is not yet fully com¬ 
plete, and the needs bom of democratic evolution are complicated 
by those which are due to the rise of a sdentific method. But 
both movements alike are being approached by our religious 
thinking and both alike are already so adjusting our Christian 
inheritance as to make it ever more dynamic in our changing order. 

The task of modem theology is very similar to that of the pre- 
Nicene period, yet it is really more difficult than that of the early 
theologies. For whereas ante-Nicene Fathers like Clement of 
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Alexandria in thinking of God had no difficulty in using the Semitic 
conception of sovereignty, our modem scientific and democratic 
world cannot use such conceptions so far as they represent impos¬ 
sible cosmology on the one side and autocratic monarchy on the 
other. 

Yet our present situation is full of hope. At least we have 
delimited our problem and have discovered a method. Our survey 
of the creative social minds of the modem period has brought us 
face to face with the function of Christian doctrine, namely, to 
meet the religious needs of an age by such an adjustment and 
development of generic Christianity as will enable that age to 
realize its possibilities. So stupendous a task is altogether too 
great for any single man. Our hope lies in the fact that the social 
mind which has given rise to religious needs has always furnished 
from its own experience those conceptions which bring evangelic 
truths into immediate and helpful satisfaction of such needs. 
Thus the Hellenistic world, which needed to be sure that salvation 
mediated through Jesus Christ was from God, found its satisfac¬ 
tion in the Logos and essence theologies. The world of the Middle 
Ages, suffering from the pessimism bom of a disorganized society, 
needed the unifying and steadying message of a sovereign God whose 
honor and whose power were not at the disposal of barbarian, 
baron, or king. This need was satisfied as Christianity embodied 
the ideas of empire and feudalism. The needs of the Reformation 
period, with its disintegrating factors and its development of 
nationalities, with its break with imperial unity and scholastic 
universals, were met as the new epoch mediated to itself the work 
of Christ through the formulas of the newly arising monarchy. The 
bourgeoisie which fought for privileges kept from it by monarch 
and clergy and nobility found its spiritual needs satisfied in think¬ 
ing of God’s free grace and redemption as limited to no class and 
brought home to men the conception of a sacrificing God who cares 
very little about orthodoxy and very much about people. 

Similarly, in our modem world we shall find that Christianity 
furnishes satisfaction for the universal need of a religion that 
shall not only save individuals but society in accordance with the 
laws of the universe. Our task is indeed great, but the history of 
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the evolution of Christianity gives us courage. In the process of 
readjustment neither the radical nor the ultra-conservative will 
prevail, but out from the storm and stress of the period will come, 
not a new religion, but a Christianity broadened by the application 
of the gospel of and about Jesus to the needs of our modem world. 

Theologies may change, but the realities which they have 
expressed will endure, enriched and reinforced by what the Spirit 
of God teaches the spirit of the age. 
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Introduction 

Mankind’s chief problem is how to live. To be right and to do right is our 
continual obligation and quest. In concrete matters of everyday living we must 
be always considering how we should feel, think, choose, and act. Our individual 
welfare and the social welfare are equally involved in these decisions. Right 
conduct and character are the essentials of goodness, of happiness, and of human 
progress. All normal persons are eager and sincere in their purpose and effort 
to be and to do right. The ideals, standards, principles, and precepts of living 
are the strongest factors in our civilization. 

Jesus set forth and urged an ideal of life. He was a teacher of righteousness. 
The Kingdom of God which he proclaimed as at hand was to be a reign of right¬ 
eousness. Admission to it was only for the righteous (Matt. 5:20; 7:21-27). 
Jesus’ ethical ideal was the highest that had been advanced, his moral demands 
of men were the most strenuous. He gave a new interpretation and power to the 
best ethical insight and teaching of the Old Testament and of the Judaism of his 
own day. He taught with freshness, originality, and authority concerning human 
conduct and character; he gave a new impulse to the moral consciousness, aspira¬ 
tion, and effort of men. Not only the Jews, but later also the people of the Medi¬ 
terranean world as a whole, found truth, value, and power in his teaching. The 
attitude which Jesus assumed toward life has made him the most renowned 
person in history. To him as to no other have divinity and absoluteness been 
ascribed. The practical helpfulness of his message and example have been proved 
in nearly nineteen hundred years of human experience. Jesus has become the 
ethical ideal and his teaching has functioned as the ethical norm in European 
civilization. 

To know the ethical teaching of Jesus is therefore of supreme interest and 
importance. In one sense, this subject of study is not a new one—Christians 
from the first generation to the present have learned and applied the teaching 
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and example of Jesus to their daily living. The principles and precepts of right¬ 
eousness set forth by him are commonplaces in our church teaching and in our 
common consciousness. One might perhaps suppose that the New Testament 
ethics was so ingrained in the Western mind that it would operate and perpetuate 
itself automatically. In another sense, our study of the ethical teachings of 
Jesus is quite new—because of the historical and scientific points of view, processes 
of interpretation, criteria of evaluation, and methods of use which we now apply 
to them. 

We now distinguish sharply between the historical and the homiletical inter¬ 
pretation of Jesus’ teaching. The historical interpretation aims to discover just 
what Jesus during his public ministry thought and said, why he thought and 
said these things, and how his words were understood by those to whom he spoke 
them. The homiletical interpretation, on the other hand, makes the teaching of 
Jesus serve our present moral-religious need; its problem is not what this teach¬ 
ing meant in the first century, but what it can usefully be made to mean for the 
twentieth century. Since Jesus is our ethical ideal and his teaching is our ethical 
norm, both must be made in some way to yield a present-day ethics. Therefore 
Jesus’ example is often construed unhistorically, and his teaching is often given 
a content or a meaning or a color or a perspective or an application which did not 
originally belong to it. Shall we approve this pragmatizing of Jesus and his 
words, this modern “universal” or “allegorical” interpretation of Scripture? 
In any case, historical interpretation seeks to know Jesus as he actually was, and 
to understand his teaching according to his own thought and meaning, with full 
knowledge of the environment to which it originally belonged. This kind of 
study is now the pursuit of New Testament scholars, and needs to be widely 
popularized. 

Also, we are now instructed by science to distinguish between ethics and 
religion. The term “religion” has a complex connotation. The historical reli¬ 
gions have generally been ethical; the Christian religion has been highly ethical. 
Religion has several factors: mystical experience, theological doctrine, religious 
ritual, ecclesiastical organization, and moral teaching. Of these several elements, 
ethics is essential. Even the Greek philosophers did not detach religion from their 
scientific ethics. The ancient and the modern worlds alike identify religion and 
ethics, to the extent that ethics is viewed religiously and religion is viewed ethically. 
Neither the Old Testament nor the New Testament differentiates them. Jesus 
and Paul represent Judaism in treating all the problems of living as religious prob¬ 
lems. Righteousness, their comprehensive ethical term, means to them obedience 
to the revealed will of God. And present-day Christianity continues to think 
ethics and religion together. The scientific differentiation of them has not yet 
established itself in the popular mind. However, this differentiation is being 
forced upon us by the American separation of church and state, which requires 
that public education shall be ethical but not religious (as the term is commonly 
used). And the science of ethics claims freedom from religious presuppositions, 
doctrines, and control. 
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The time therefore seems to have arrived for a study of the ethical teaching 
of Jesus in distinction from his other religious teaching, especially his doctrinal 
teaching. To be sure, this distinction is to be made with difficulty, as he did not 
make it. But we can direct our attention in the Gospels to those passages which 
particularly deal with conduct and character, to Jesus’ exposition of righteous¬ 
ness. We can study his teachings concerning love, forgiveness, helpfulness, 
chastity, truthfulness, leaving to another course the study of his teachings con¬ 
cerning God, the Messiah, the resurrection, the judgment, and the theological 
significance of his death. It is notable that the Sermon on the Mount (Matt., 
chaps. 5-7) is an epitome of Jesus’ ethical teaching; it sets forth concisely the 
principles of right living. In fact, the Sermon on the Mount was compiled from 
the memorabilia of Jesus by the primitive Christians precisely for the purpose of 
furnishing to the rising church a manual of Christian conduct. For this reason 
a study of the ethical teaching of Jesus will consist, in the first place, of a study of 
the teachings in Matt., chaps. 5-7, with their Lukan parallels; in the second 
place, of those further teachings in the First and Third Gospels which enlarge upon 
and supplement the Sermon teachings. The simplest and best method is to study 
the teaching of Jesus as it is presented in the Gospel of Matthew, beginning with 
chap. 5 and continuing to the end of chap. 25. Comparison may be made between 
the parallel accounts of the first three Gospels (a Harmony of the Gospels will be 
found useful for this purpose). Mark has very little teaching that is not contained 
in Matthew. Luke has a considerable body of ethical teaching not contained 
in Matthew, which should also be studied. The Gospel of John reports little of 
the ethical teaching of Jesus; its aim is to interpret the person and work of Christ. 

This reading course on The Ethical Teaching of Jesus is designed to elucidate 
the records, contents, genetic relations, and practical values of Christian ethics 
at its initial stage. Part I will deal with “Our Accounts of the Ethical Teaching 
of Jesus,” showing how Jesus’ sayings were preserved, used, adapted, and collected 
into our New Testament Gospels. Part II will interpret “ Jesus’ Ethical Prin¬ 
ciples,” as given in the great discourse sections of the Gospel of Matthew, with 
parallel and additional passages in Mark and Luke. Part in will be a study of 
“The Relation of Jesus’ Ethical Teaching to the Old Testament and to Judaism,” 
the aim being to see how Jesus’ ethical message stood related to that contained in 
the writings of the Law and the Prophets and in the best Jewish teaching of his 
own day. Part IV will consider “The Present-Day Value and Use of Jesus’ Ethi¬ 
cal Teaching.” To discover how the first-century teaching can serve the ethical 
needs of the twentieth century is a practical achievement of great importance. 
We, too, have the great problems of life to solve, and ours are not essentially 
different from theirs. Mutaiis mutandis , of course; but man is man, and life is life, 
whether oriental and ancient or occidental and modem. What the Mediterranean 
world once found supremely true and helpful continues still to be the highest 
ethical ideal and message of humanity. 
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Books Required in This Course 


Holdsworth, Gospel Origins. 

King, The Ethics of Jesus. 

Plummer, Commentary on the Gospel of 
Matthew. 

Stalker, The Ethics of Jesus. 

Mitchell, The Ethics of the Old Testament. 
Hughes, The Ethics of Jewish Apocry¬ 
phal Literature. 


Alexander, Christianity and Ethics. 
Clarke, The Ideal of Jesus . 

Peabody, The Christian Life in the 
Modern World. 

Rauschenbusch, Christianising the So - 
cial Order. 


Part I. Our Accounts of the Ethical Teaching of Jesus 

On this topic the books to be read are: Holdsworth, Gospel Origins; King, 
The Ethics of Jesus. 

Many excellent books have recently been published concerning the author¬ 
ship, dates, sources, and relations of the Synoptic Gospels. Professor Holds- 
worth’s small book endeavors to summarize this scholarly opinion and to reach 
an independent judgment on the many aspects of this problem. His title, Gospel 
Origins , must be understood to mean The Origin of the Synoptic Gospels. A 
comparison of Matthew, Mark, and Luke shows a remarkable series of similarities 
and differences in their accounts of Jesus; they tell a common story in a three¬ 
fold form. The history of the Gospel-making process is one of the most intricate, 
important, and engaging studies in the whole held of historical investigation. 
Our knowledge of Jesus’ life, personality, and message is conditioned upon the 
trustworthiness of our Gospel records of him. Specifically for our present pur¬ 
pose, we cannot know what the ethical teaching of Jesus was unless the Synoptic 
Gospels can be depended upon for this information. 

The Gospels purport to give us a trustworthy account of Jesus, including 
his ethical teaching. From the first century until the present, the Christian 
church has regarded and used the synoptic teaching as the genuine teaching of 
Jesus. Holdsworth is right in assuming the general historicity of the teaching 
attributed in Matthew, Mark, and Luke to Jesus; the burden of proof against 
this lies with those few scholars who question or doubt it. To be sure, the Gospels 
do not contain a first-hand, complete, and ipsissima verba account of Jesus’ teaching: 
they were not written by Jesus himself, they report but a fraction of all the teach¬ 
ing he gave, and their accounts are in Greek instead of in the original Aramaic. 
Besides, the primitive Christians used Jesus’ teaching for the gentile mission, and 
for practical purposes of Christian instruction, in which process the message 
was variously repeated, selected, adapted, rearranged, and supplemented. The 
total effect, however, of this pragmatization of Jesus’ teaching was not such as to 
obscure his actual message. The Synoptic Gospels, historically interpreted, do 
indeed make known to us the ethical teaching of Jesus. They agree, not only 
fundamentally, but in extensive detail, as to the content and the expression of 
his message. The differences in parallel accounts of the teaching, and the 
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passages peculiar to each Gospel, do not in essential respects present to us 
conflicting accounts of what Jesus thought and taught. 

This being the case, it is a minor matter what particular theory of the synoptic 
problem one adopts. The several important theories now advocated by New 
Testament scholars are well presented by Holdsworth, and one may profitably 
compare them. The two-document hypothesis, which in various forms consti¬ 
tutes the prevailing opinion among German and English scholars, he gives extended 
exposition. According to this view the Gospel of Mark arose earlier than the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, and became one of the two main sources of the 
material in both the later Gospels; in fact, it was taken up almost completely by 
them—of Mark’s 661 verses, all but 50 reappear in Matthew and Luke, with 
much re-wording and some rearrangement. The other main source of the First 
and Third Gospels was an extensive document of Jesus’ sayings, from which 
the great discourse sections in Matt., chaps. 5-7, 10, 13, 18, 23-25, and Luke, 
chaps. 6, 9-18, were derived. This document, formerly called the Logia, now 
called Q (Quelle, “source”), was differently used by the first and third evangelists, 
or was known to them in different forms. Besides these two main written sources, 
each evangelist had minor written or oral sources. 

The particular form of the Markan hypothesis which Holdsworth proposes 
is a development of H. J. Holtzmann’s Ur-Markus theory and A. Wright’s theory 
of three editions of the Gospel of Mark. He advocates the view that Mark, as 
the interpreter into Greek of Peter’s Aramaic preaching, was with Peter when 
he preached in Palestine, especially to Gentiles at Caesarea, and produced his 
first edition from Peter’s preaching as there given about 42 a.d. When Peter 
went to Egypt between 50 and 60 a.d. and preached the Gospel to the Jews there, 
especially in Alexandria, Mark reproduced that preaching in a second edition of 
his book, which thereupon became the special Gospel of the Egyptian Christians. 
And finally, when Peter went to Rome about 60 a.d., his preaching of the Gospel 
to the Romans was also made into a book by Mark, ca. 65-70 a.d; this third edi¬ 
tion was the Gospel of Mark that found preservation in the New Testament 
canon—our present Mark. The first or Palestinian edition of Mark was used 
by Luke as his special Mark-source, obtained by him while he was with Paul 
during his Caesarean imprisonment, 58-60 a.d. The second or Egyptian edition 
of Mark was used by the author of the Gospel of Matthew, which work was pro¬ 
duced in Egypt. 

This interesting theory deserves consideration along with the other cour¬ 
ageous attempts to explain the precise relation of the First and Third Gospels 
to the Second Gospel. Holdsworth maintains that the Gospel of Mark every¬ 
where reveals traits which support the ancient church tradition that it was a 
transcript of Peter’s preaching. The fuller content and the graphic features of 
the canonical Mark did not belong equally to the previous editions, but grew as 
Peter developed his message and the form of its presentation. 

Holdsworth’s view of Q, which according to the two-document hypothesis 
was the second main source of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, identifies it 
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with the Matthean Logia described by Papias. He thinks that the apostle 
Matthew, “in quite early days” (he seems to mean about 40 a.d.) collected the 
sayings of Jesus in Aramaic, which were then circulating in Palestine, rejecting 
the ungenuine and making a large, precious, written account of Jesus’ teaching. 
He arranged the sayings topically in five sections, according to a customary 
literary method of the Jews. When the gospel spread outside of Palestine, among 
Greek-speaking Jews and Gentiles, this Matthew-document was translated into 
Greek for evangelistic use. In Egypt (ca . 55-60 aj>. ?) one of these Greek 
copies of Q was combined by a local Christian with the second or Egyptian edition 
of Mark, by opening the Markan narrative at five several points and inserting 
at each point one of the five discourse sections of Q, marking the junction by a 
special formula. These two main masses of memorabilia, together with smaller 
pieces (the infancy narrative and the messianic proof-texts), made up the first 
canonical Gospel. As for the Third Gospel, Luke also used a “Logian document ” 
as a second main source after Mark (in the first or Palestinian edition). This 
second source, like his first, had Jewish features and was of Palestinian origin. 
It was a collection of Jesus’ sayings, but Holdsworth thinks it was not to be 
identified with the apostle Matthew’s Logia or Q. At this point, therefore, he 
breaks with the two-document hypothesis, as he does also in predicating a third 
main source for Luke (he calls it the “special source”), to which he assigns, among 
other things, the infancy chapters and the whole “Perean” section (in detail, 
Luke 1:1-2:52; 3:23-38; 4:14-30; 7:11-17, 29f.; 7:36-8:3; 9:51—18:14; 
19:1-27; 23:6-19,27-31; 24:1-53). 

President King, in The Ethics of Jesus , begins (chap, i) with a “Summary of 
the Entire Teaching of Jesus,” based upon the Gospel of Luke. “Religious teach¬ 
ing, in the thought of Jesus, is always involved in what may seem to be the plainest 
ethical principles, because every duty which he recognizes is felt by him to be 
the will of God.” Also, it is important to observe that “in the example of Jesus 
we have the best possible illustration of the translation of his principles into life, 
and we cannot wholly ignore the impression made by the spirit of his life in the 
interpretation of his teaching.” This survey of the whole message of Jesus shows 
its permeation with the simplest principles of the ethical and religious life, and 
the recurrence of certain great emphases in the teaching. Especially to be noted 
are the vital concrete characterization of the Christian life, the requirement of 
truth and honesty in his disciples, the essential need of a genuine, self-giving love, 
the revolutionary character of Jesus’ religion, and the absoluteness of his claim 
for himself and for his message. 

King’s next step (chap, ii) is to investigate the ethical element in Schmiedel’s 
well-known “foundation-pillar” passages (Mark 3:21, 31-35; 6:5 f., 34; 8:12; 
10:18; 13:32; 15:34; Matt. 7:29; 11:2-6, 28; 12:32; 16:5-12). Concurring 
in Schmiedel’s judgment that these twelve extracts from the Gospels contain the 
most certain historical facts concerning Jesus, he regards them as “able to furnish 
a valuable criterion of the ethical teaching of Jesus.” Ten aspects of this teach¬ 
ing are found here: (1) the earnestness of the life of Jesus, and the demands for 
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like earnestness in others; (2) absolute genuineness, integrity of life, truth to the 
inner light; (3) the inwardness of all true moral and spiritual life, and the insist¬ 
ence upon moral and spiritual independence; (4) the fundamental principles of 
reverence for the person; (5) the ethical conception of religion, and the religious 
conception of the ethical; (6) Jesus* sense of the contrast of his teaching with 
that of the other Jewish teachers; (7) his own deep and characteristic compassion, 
carrying with it a demand for a like spirit in others; (8) his sense of insight, con¬ 
viction, message, calling; (9) his sense of unique relation to God and men, of 
possessing the message of life for men; (10) the resulting impression of authority. 

In a similar way King summarizes the ethical content of Burkitt’s thirty-one 
“doubly attested” sayings of Jesus (Mark 3:4, 22-26, 27, 28-30, 31-34; 4:3-9, 
21, 22, 23, 245, 25, 30-32; 6:4, 10f.; 8:125, 15, 34, 42; 9:43“48, 50; 10:11 f., 
42-45; 11:22 f., 24, 25; 12: [32-340], 38 f.; 13:11,15 f., 21,34 f.; and the parallel 
accounts of these sayings in Matthew and Luke). These teachings are of especial 
trustworthiness and importance because they appear in both of the two main 
sources of our Gospels, namely, in Mark and Q (the Logia document used jointly 
by the first and third evangelists to supply discourse material, along with Mark’s 
narrative material, for their Lives of Christ). Burkitt’s Q here is not identical 
with, but is similar to, Hamack’s Q. The contents and characteristics of Q are 
of course hypothetical, and also its common use by Matthew and Luke. But 
sayings of Jesus which have been preserved in two or three apparently independ¬ 
ent lines of transmission acquire thereby a special significance. These “doubly 
attested” sayings present an ethical teaching which agrees well with that of 
Schmiedel’s “foundation-pillar” passages, and by the union of both we have “a 
secure foundation for the study of the ethics of Jesus.” They set forth the 
fundamental moral-religious laws of human living: the necessary inwardness 
and independence of the moral life; the supremacy of love; the law of use, growth, 
and habit, of cause and effect in relation to others, of faith in the growth of the 
Kingdom, of sharing the good; the sin of causing others to stumble; the law of 
efficiency, of the contagion of the good, of the necessity of absolute integrity of 
life, of reverence for the person, of priority based on service, of utterance, and of 
vigilant watchfulness. 

In chap, iii our author proceeds to consider the ethical teaching of Jesus as 
contained in the whole document Q (as reconstructed by Harnack in The Sayings 
of Jesus ) and in the whole Gospel of Mark. Harnack makes Q consist of 201 
verses, found jointly in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke; and the order of these 
Q sayings is better preserved in the former than in the latter. The Q passages 
which King treats, as containing the ethical teaching of Jesus, are: Matt. 4:4, 
7, 10; (portions of the Sermon on the Mount, contained in Matt. 5:1—7:27, 
are treated by King in chaps, v-vii of his book); 8:19-22; 10:24-39; 11:16-19; 
15:14; 18:12 f., 15, 21 f.; 21:32; (22:2-11); 23:4, 12 f., 23, 25-36(25:14-30); 
and the parallel accounts in Luke. In these passages three thoughts are 
notably developed: the contrast with the Pharisaic spirit, the necessity of 
sympathetic and tender forgiveness, and the sense of the seriousness of life. 
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Turning to the Gospel of Mark, our author considers the following passages: 
1:1 5» 17,38; 2:17, 19-22, 25-28; 4:3-9, n-20, 26-29; 7:6-15, i 8 ” 2 3; 8:35 f.; 
9:37, 39-4i, 49 f.; 10:2-9, i4f-, 236., 27, 296., 38 ff.; 12:156., 296., 

34, 38-40, 43 f. Here again, and more fully, we find the chief teachings and 
emphases already observed in the “foundation-pillar ” and the “doubly attested” 
sayings; also, the counterparts of the Q teachings. Summarizing the ethical 
teaching of Mark, we find “that Jesus’ message involved the ethical faith in the 
moral trend of the universe; that his method is the contagion of the good life; 
that his motive is love and the sense of the need of men; that his goal is the estab¬ 
lishment of the kingdom of love; that Jesus sees his teaching as plainly contrasted 
with that prevalent in his time with its trend toward extemalism, traditionalism, 
and ceremonialism; and that he has such a sense of the necessity of a mental and 
spiritual inwardness and independence as makes him certain that none of the old 
forms are adequate to his new spirit; that Jesus discerns the basic nature of the 
childlike qualities , and states his own all-embracing principle of love in the great 
paradox and the great commandment; and applies this principle—that one is 
to do always and only what love enjoins—suggestively to the social problems of 
ambition, wealth, the child, marriage, and the state.” 

The ethical teaching in the passages peculiar to the Gospel of Matthew and 
the Gospel of Luke respectively is discussed in chap. iv. The trends of teaching 
already seen recur here also; there is no lack of harmony in the message reported, 
no reason to question the general historical trustworthiness of even these singly 
attested sayings. There may be some passages, or some emphases, which come from 
the apostolic age rather than from Jesus, but these are in any case a minor feature 
of the Gospels, and do not prevent our recovery of the actual message of Jesus 
in all essential respects. 

A brief treatment of “The Sermon on the Mount as a Whole” is given in 
chap, v; an extended and valuable interpretation of the Beatitudes as “Jesus’ 
Conception of the Basic Qualities of Life” occupies chap, vi; and a consideration 
of the “Great Motives to Living, in the Sermon on the Mount” makes chap, vii 
the crowning division of President King’s most helpful book. He rightly regards 
the Sermon on the Mount in Matt., chaps. 5-7, as “a kind of summary of all that 
is most significant and essential in Jesus’ entire teaching,” as containing “the 
great central conceptions of Jesus as to God, as to men, as to life.” Jesus gave 
his teaching, not in the form of a technically constructed system of ethics, but 
as specific teachings for concrete situations; consequently his sayings come 
down to us in collections of miscellaneous sayings called out on various occasions. 
Nevertheless, Jesus’ teaching has “a marvelously thoroughgoing unity,” which 
springs from his faith in God as Father, his faith that love is at the heart of the 
world, and that the universe is on the side of the righteous will. We may then 
say that Jesus taught an ethical system, in the sense of unified and consistent 
thinking on life, its end, spirit, motives, and means, with marvelous practical 
incentive to living. 
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Questions lor Disonssion 

1. How were the sayings of Jesus remembered, used, and transmitted during 
the years 28-45 a.d. ? 

2. What modifications did the reported teaching of Jesus undergo by reason 
of its use for edification and for gentile evangelization during the years 45-70 a.d. ? 

3. What was the primary purpose of the authors of the first three Gospels ? 

4. What, in general, is the historical trustworthiness of the synoptic accounts 
of Jesus’ teaching ? 

5. How can we distinguish the ethical from the religious teaching of Jesus ? 

6. What reasons are there for doing so ? 

7. How did Jesus fundamentally view human life ? 

8. What did he set forth as the essential ethical principles ? 

9. Was Jesus’ message a systematic, theoretical exposition of ethical truth 
and duty, or a series of popular, practical, and concrete moral teachings publicly 
given on various occasions ? 

10. What kind of unity characterized the teaching of Jesus ? 


Books lor Further Reading 


Harnack, The Sayings of Jesus. 

Pullan, The Gospels. 

Sanday, et al., Oxford Studies in the 
Synoptic Problem. 

Burkitt, The Gospel History and Its 
Transmission. 


Burkitt, The Earliest Sources for the 
Life of Jesus. 

Stanton, The Gospels as Historical 
Documents, Vol II. 

Bacon, The Beginnings of Gospel Story. 
Menzies, The Earliest Gospel. 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL. I 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 

At no time in the history of the world has the attention of Christian people been 
drawn so critically and sympathetically to the teaching of Jesus and the partial 
failure of Christian people to incorporate the principles of his religion into social 
and individual life. 

The principles and teaching of Jesus were definitely related to the religious and 
social ideals which he inherited from his Hebrew ancestors and from his spiritual 
predecessors , the prophets. There is no better way of emphasizing and assimilating 
the teaching of Jesus than by the study of the work of the prophets. 

This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the 15th of each month from 
September , ipiy, to June , 1916. To all members of the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature enrolling for the course , these leaflets are sent without charge. 
The membership fee is $0.50, plus 4 cents for postage. The amount may be sent 
to the headquarters of the Institute at the University of Chicago. Leaders of classes 
win find suggestions for their special work in the Biblical World beginning with 
this issue. The Introduction and first fifteen days' work were published in the 
September issue. 

STUDY I 

( Continued) 

Sixteenth day .— 5 16. Samuel's ministry: I Sam. 4:1—7: 1, 2-4; 13:5; 14:52. 
Read I Sam. 4:1—7:1 and note that it tells the story of Philistine aggressions 
against Israel, the defeat of the army, the sack of Shiloh, and the experience 
of the Ark in the hands of the Philistines. One can see that against these 
powerful enemies Israel had no means of defense. Now read I Sam. 7:2-4, and 
see that it describes with remarkable brevity the events of a score of years. 
Recall that the Hebrews since their wilderness wanderings had identified the 
presence of Jehovah with his symbol, the Ark. During these twenty years when 
the Ark was on the borderland of Philistia rather than in a more central location, 
note that the people are said to have “mourned after Jehovah.” Samuel, now 
living back at his old home, Ramah (read vss. 15-17), traveled about the country, 
and wherever he went he “judged” the people. Would you take this “judging” 
to be what we would ordinarily understand by that term, or a sort of combination 
of preaching and governing ? Would you imagine that his meetings were some- 
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thing like a revival and a session of court in one ? Note carefully what it was that 
Samuel enjoined upon the people (vs. 3)—the abandonment of idolatry and faith¬ 
fulness to Jehovah. (Remember in passing judgment yourself upon the people 
that the Baalim and the Ash taro th were the common gods of the Canaanites 
among whom the Hebrews had settled and from whom they were adopting many 
habits of life.) The sense of unity, dependence upon Jehovah, and confidence in 
Samuel shown in the Mizpah episode of 7:5-14 illustrates the progress made by 
the nation during these twenty years. Consult a map and locate carefully all the 
cities of the region. Does the statement in 7:13 seem too strong, in the light of 
later incidents such as 13:5 and 14:52? 

Seventeenth day. —$ 17. Samuel and the kingship: Judg. 17:6; 18:1; 21:25; 
8:22; 9:50; I Sam. 9:1-10, 16; 8:1-22; 10:17-27. As we learn from the Book 
of Judges, 17:6; 18:1; 21:25, there was no king in Israel in these early days. 
The people tried to gain the consent of Gideon, one of their judges, to take that 
office, but he refused it. Read the story in Judg. 8:22; 9:50, and see how his son, 
Abimelech, attempted it, with tragic results. But Samuel’s work had brought 
the people to the point of wishing a king. We have two sets of narratives dealing 
with Samuel’s attitude toward this popular demand. Read I Sam. 9:1—10:16, 
the older account, and decide from it whether Samuel approved or disapproved of 
the choice of a king, in the view of the writer. Then read the later account in 
I Sam. 8:1-22; 10:17-27, and see how strong is the writer’s conviction that Israel 
should not have a king. Would you say that the work Samuel had done led 
naturally to a popular wish for a stronger and more centralized government and 
was in reality a high compliment to Samuel’s leadership ? 

Eighteenth day. —( 18. Samuel*s defense of his administration: I Sam. 12: 
1-25. Read this address carefully and compare it with those of other great 
leaders about to give up their work; e.g., Washington. Note the things which 
Samuel says cannot be charged against him. Are these the sort of tyrannies 
likely to be practiced by kings in all ages ? What would be the qualities of such 
a king as Samuel would approve ? Do you think this record has had any effect 
in shaping the world’s standard of judgment regarding kings ? 

Nineteenth day. —( 19. Samuel*s rebuke of Saul: I Sam. 15:1-35. Amalek 
was a clan or tribe with which Israel had often had contests. Samuel’s intense 
loyalty to Israel led him to believe that Jehovah wanted Amalek destroyed. 
Read in this passage how he sent Saul on that errand and with what merciless 
cruelty the work was carried out. Was it more barbarous than the custom of his 
time ? We have seen that Samuel excelled his fellows in justice, honesty, and 
unselfishness as well as in statesmanship. Did he regard such cruelty as the will 
of God? Does this indicate that his ideal of the character of God, while far 
beyond that of his time in many respects, was yet very imperfect ? Note that in 
his interview with the returning king he utters one of the most fundamental 
truths of religion. What applications of this great saying could you make today ? 

Twentieth day .—520. Last days of Samuel: I Sam. 16:1-13; 19:18-24; 
25:1; 28:1-25. Four later references are made to Samuel in the narrative. 
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Saul’s kingdom came to an unhappy end and was succeeded by that of David. 
It was natural for the friends and biographers of the latter to wish to connect his 
name and government as much as possible with the great name of Samuel. Read 
I Sam. 16:1-13, for a tradition, no doubt widely believed, that Samuel actually 
had anointed David king at Bethlehem. Read also in I Sam. 19:18-24 the story 
of David taking refuge from the fury of King Saul, at Ramah with Samuel. These 
stories have many difficulties connected with them, but they reflect a current of 
popular feeling regarding David as the friend and prot6g6 of Samuel. Read in 

I Sam. 25:1 the simple notice of Samuel’s death. Do you think the public judg¬ 
ment was justified regarding his greatness? Why? The tradition preserved 
in I Sam. 28:1-25 is intended by the writer to show how Samuel was venerated 
even after his death. 

Twenty-first day .— 5 21. David and the Ark: I Sam. 31; II Sam. (1:19-27); 
5:1-12; 6:1-23. Read I Sam., chap. 31, for the story of Saul’s overthrow and 
death, and in II Sam. 5:1-12 the account of the selection of David as king of 
Israel. (The ancient song, II Sam. 19-27, gives us a sidelight upon David’s char¬ 
acter.) The loyalty of King David to Jehovah and his confidence in the current 
belief concerning the Ark as the symbol of His presence is seen in one of his earliest 
projects, the removal of the Ark, or sacred chest, from its obscure resting-place 
to a temporary sanctuary he prepared for it in Jerusalem, his new capital city. 
Read carefully the narrative in II Sam. 6:1-23, and note David’s deep personal 
concern in all that happened, even to the extent of joining in the sacred 
dances in honor of the Ark. It was more than official interest; it was personal 
devotion. 

Twenty-second day. —§22. David's house established. II Sam. 7:1-29. As 
soon as David brought the Ark of God to Jerusalem, the capital, he felt the need 
of a suitable sanctuary in which to place it. Read the story of his plans in II 
Sam. 7:1-3. Nathan, the official court prophet, seems to have approved these 
plans, at first, but later on questioned the wisdom of building a costly central 
structure. See vss. 4-9. He claims that God had no need of such a building to 
dwell in, but that it was a noble thought of David’s and, as an acknowledgment 
of it, God would build David a house—a family and a dynasty—that should 
endure. Read vss. 10-29. What social and religious considerations do you 
think entered into David’s thought of the building of the temple ? 

Twenty-third day. —5 23. David and Nathan: II Sam. 7:2; 11:1-27; 12: 
1-25. Nathan the prophet was a friend as well as an adviser of David. See 

II Sam. 7:2. Remaining at home while his army went out on a campaign, David 
appropriated to himself the wife of one of his captains, and, to cover his conduct, 
had her husband exposed to death. Read the story in H Sam. n: 1-27. Prob¬ 
ably in any other nation of antiquity a king would have felt no compunctions of 
conscience at such conduct, nor would his people have protested. But in Israel 
there was a higher order of conscience. Read II Sam. 12:1-25, and note the 
fearless rebuke administered by the prophet Nathan to the king. Which do you 
think more notable, the fact that David should commit an act of this character, 
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or that he should recognize the authority of moral law in the stings of his con¬ 
science and the rebuke of the prophet ? 

Twenty-fourth day. —§ 24. The temple dedicated: I Kings 2:12; chaps. 4, 6, 
7, 8. DavkTs successor was his son, Solomon. See I Kings 2:12. Read the 
narrative in I Kings 4:1-34 to learn something of the strength and wealth of 
Solomon’s kingdom and of his own character. What social changes would 
Solomon’s policy bring to Israel ? Read also I Kings 6:1—7151, and you will see 
that among the first great enterprises undertaken by Solomon was the building 
of a sanctuary such as his father David had hoped to build. Continue with 
I Kings 8:1-66, and note how elaborate and impressive were the services of dedi¬ 
cation and what a conspicuous part the king had in it all. Do you think that 
Solomon’s interest lay chiefly in the promotion of a purer worship in Israel, or 
was he largely interested in the embellishment of his capital by such a beautiful 
structure ? 

Twenty-fifth day. —§ 25. The prophets and the nation: I Kings 11:26—12:24; 
14:1-18. Read I Kings 11:26-40. Note the fact that Jeroboam of Ephraim was 
one of Solomon’s leaders of levies, who later became a plotter against his master 
(vss. 26-28); that Jeroboam was encouraged by the prophet Ahijah of Shiloh to 
head a revolt against the power of Solomon (vss. 29-40); that Ahijah and the other 
prophets represented the sentiment of protest against the autocracy, central¬ 
ization, and irreligion of Solomon’s program and that they were unable to make 
headway with their project during the reign of the king. Read I Kings 12:1-20, 
and find the sequel. This public convocation resulted in the rejection of Rehoboam 
by the northern tribes and the choice of Jeroboam as their leader. Thus the 
prophets seem to have been willing to rend the nation asunder rather than to 
further jeopardize the simplicities of the older Hebrew religion and morals. Read 
vss. 21-24. How did the prophets of the south regard the military measures 
with which Rehoboam planned to bring back his rebellious subjects ? May the 
prophets be fairly regarded as in some sense a political party ? Read the strange 
story told in I Kings 14:1-18, which shows that Ahijah continued for many 
years to be a notable figure at Shiloh. 

Twenty-sixth day. —§26. The coming of Elijah. I Kings 15:25—17:24. 
Read I Kings 15:25—16:34, and note the rapid change of rulers in the kingdom of 
Israel and the turbulence of the times. The greatest ruler of the list was Ahab, 
whose wife was a Zidonian princess named Jezebel. Read I Kings 17:1-24, the 
account of the sudden appearance of the prophet Elijah as Ahab’s conspicuous 
opponent and the champion of the worship of Jehovah. Is there any indication 
that Ahab himself was not a worshiper of Jehovah? Elijah’s experiences by 
the brook Cherith and at Zarephath, near Zidon, are old stories selected from 
many which must have arisen about so great a man as Elijah to show that he 
was under the special care and guidance of Jehovah and was regarded as 
Jehovah’s special representative. 

Twenty-seventh day .—§ 27. The answer of fire: I Kings, chap. 18. Read the 
story and note that it represents the contest between the worship of Jehovah, 
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championed by Elijah, and the Baal worship which had grown popular in Israel 
through the influence of Jezebel, the queen. Do you infer from the narrative 
that the sympathies of Ahab were against the religion of Jehovah or merely 
neutral ? Is it possible that the incidents of this chapter represent less a single 
event than a long campaign, in which Elijah and the prophets of Jehovah were 
attempting to overthrow the idolatry, not only because of its evil moral effects, 
but because they saw in it the collapse of Jehovah-worship ? Do you regard 
Elijah’s treatment of the prophets of Baal as justifiable and wise ? What does 
the demonstration of confidence in the prophet show as to the estimation in which 
he was really held by the people ? 

Twenty-eighth day .— 5 28. The still , small voice: I Kings, chap. 19. Read 

I Kings 19:1-14, and note that the great success achieved by Elijah at Carmel 
seems to have been lost through his overzeal in the slaughter of the prophets of 
Baal. Without that act of vengeance would Jezebel have been aroused to take 
revenge upon him ? Does this indicate the strength of the queen’s party ? Is it 
not difficult to account for the terror and the flight of the man who had faced the 
king and the entire nation fearlessly ? What was the meaning of the contrast 
between the wind, earthquake, and fire, and the still, small voice ? Did it imply 
that prophecy ought to depend less on the sword and more upon the message of 
truth? Read vss. 15-21, and note the constructive prophetic program which 
they provide. They record also the first meeting of Elijah and his great servant 
and successor, Elisha. 

Twenty-ninth day .—§ 29. Elijah and Ahab: I Kings, chap. 21. Read I 
Kings 21:1-29, and observe carefully its message regarding the responsibility of 
prophets like Elijah for popular justice. Elijah had become great as the champion 
of the national religion; now he appears as the defender of popular rights. Do you 
think that the will of a king could have been resisted in other ancient lands? 
What does the audacity of Elijah in rebuking the king for his unjust treatment of 
Naboth show concerning the working of a higher order of social justice in ancient 
Israel? 

Thirtieth day .—{ 30. Elisha and Jehu: II Kings, chap. 9; 10:1-31. Read II 
Kings 9:1-37, and note that, after the close of Elijah’s work, Elisha took his 
place as prophet and leader. He seems to have felt that the.dynasty of Ahab 
offered no promise of better religion and morals in Israel, and that a new king 
was needed. Note the method by which he summons Jehu, a Hebrew captain, 
from the camp to take the kingship and stamp out the royal family and the evils 
of Baal-worship. Do you think the ferocity with which the prophet’s program 
was carried out by the help of Jehu was wise and justifiable ? Particularly read 

II Kings 10:1-31 as an example of ruthless and thoroughgoing religious reform. 
Can there be any doubt that the prophets of that time and the prophetic writers 
of later days, especially of I Kings 10:30, believed these bloody measures were 
entirely justifiable and necessary? How do you think they compare with the 
ethics of today ? How do they accord with the teachings of Jesus ? 

Thirty-first day. —Review the titles of the readings for the previous days of 
this month. Note the fact that we have been dealing with the earliest periods 
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of Hebrew prophecy, regarding which the written records are less complete than 
in the later ages. The prophets of these early times left no such ample rescripts 
of their messages as did those of the great prophetic centuries which we shall soon 
take up. Consider also the tendency of any people to idealize the past and its 
heroes. May this habit affect in any way the traditions we have regarding the 
prophets whose work we have been studying ? On the other hand, compare the 
high character of their teaching regarding God, the national relations to him, 
social justice, and personal responsibility, with the best ethical and religious 
teaching of contemporary peoples from 1500 to 800 b.c. In spite of the crudeness, 
limited views of the divine character and purpose, and drastic methods of accom¬ 
plishing the ends they sought, do not these men reveal an exalted conception of 
religion and morality, which will admirably prepare for the more adequate ministry 
of later prophets ? 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


INTRODUCTORY 

Modem religious education is seeking to bring to people of the present day 
the ideals which will most quickly and effectively work out into social uplift and 
religious inspiration for all the world. Unquestionably the simple teaching of 
Jesus is the supreme summary of principles upon which our modem life must 
rest. The very simplicity of this teaching, however, seems at times to hinder 
its application to the complexities of our modem civilization. There is nothing 
which so deepens our respect for the teaching of Jesus and our understanding of 
it as a study of the ethical and spiritual progress of the Hebrews, under the leader¬ 
ship of their great teachers, who faced daily problems different in environment 
from those of modem times, but produced by the same inherent weaknesses in 
human nature, coupled with failure to comprehend the true character of God. 

It is the purpose of the course of study which these suggestions accompany 
to give to classes, through their own study of the biblical literature, a conception 
of the growth of those religious ideals which were earlier than the days of Jesus, 
and which prepared the way for his work. These are studied, however, not simply 
historically, but with the express intention of showing how similar to our own 
problems were those of the prophets, and how valiantly and with what self- 
denying courage these men of Israel presented their views to the people of their 
own times, even as great leaders today, with a vision of truth, give even life itself 
in their efforts to bring others to their point of view. 

The studies are arranged in daily portions in order that those who are working 
alone may have a specific task for each day. Those who will work in clubs may 
follow the same plan or may group the work in one period. If the meeting of 
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the group is held weekly, useful programs follow, four of which are given for each 
month. If the meetings are less frequent, these programs can be combined or 
curtailed. No leader should allow his work to be hampered by the use of such 
programs when he prefers to handle the work in some other way. The local 
situation should control the method of work. 

For years it has been the custom of the American Institute of Sacred Litera¬ 
ture to urge those who were not trained professionally as religious teachers to 
conduct clubs using the suggestions which were given, but not in the capacity of 
teachers, simply as one member of the club leading the others. Many of the 
most successful clubs have been of this character. On the other hand, many 
groups are composed of people who under the leadership of the pastor of the church 
are exploring the Bible and from their study are coming into a greater appreciation 
of the message of the pulpit. 

The review questions for each month’s work are appended to these suggestions. 
These questions will be furnished upon duplicate sheets arranged for written 
answers to all members of the Institute. 1 Sometimes it may be the judgment of 
the leader that the discussion of all of these questions, or of a selected number, 
would bring the best results at a given meeting. Whatever will lead to study by 
the members of the group, and to the expression of the results of their study in 
interesting discussion, is helpful. In connection with each program, a general 
introductory topic is assigned to the leader and the remaining topics may be dis¬ 
tributed to members, all participating in the discussions which follow. 

PROGRAM i 

1. General introduction to the study: A presentation of the new and the old 
conceptions of the prophet, a comparison at the same time of the latter with 
modern religious teachers and social reformers [Leader]. 

2. The stories of Moses. 

3. The characteristics of Moses’ conception of God. 

4. Moses’ contribution to the religious ideals of Israel. 

5. Moses’ contribution to the social and political ideals of Israel. 

Discussion: Which of the Ten Commandments shows the most advanced 

conception ? 

program n 

1. Social, ethical, and political bearings of the phrase “And every man did 
what was right in his own eyes,” as illustrated by the times of the “Judges” 
[Leader], 

2. Stories of the Judges. 

3. The main conception of God presented in these stories. 

4. The probable facts concerning the conquest of Canaan by the Hebrews. 

5. The social virtues deemed estimable in the times of the Judges. 

6. The religious customs of the Hebrews in this period. 

Members of the Institute pay a fee of $0.50 for registration and receive the ma¬ 
terial of this course in nine monthly pamphlets, October, 1915, to June, 1916. 
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Discussion: Had the Hebrews in the times of the Judges advanced in religious 
and social ideals beyond those of the exodus and wilderness ? 


program m 

1. A comparison of the early prophecy in Israel with the oracles of other 
ancient nations [Leader]. 

2. A description of the life at Shiloh. 

3. The Ark and its significance in the religious ideals of Israel. 

4. Samuel as a circuit judge and his relation to the social ideals of his world. 

5. Samuel’s conception of God and its effect on his relation with Saul and the 
kingdom. 

6. New ideals of character and national life, represented in the stories of 
David. 

Discussion: How do you account for the recorded approval of Jehovah of 
the cruelties of ancient war ? Are we facing the same problem at this time ? 


PROGRAM iv 

1. The history of the idea of the tribal God or the God of a single country 
[Leader]. 

2. Elijah’s problem and its causes. 

3. The story of his vindication. 

4. Elijah as the champion of social justice. 

Discussion: Did Elijah make progress in his own lifetime in his conception 
of God? 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Why is it necessary to study the Old Testament in order to understand 
Christianity ? 

2. Through what group of teachers did Israel receive religious inspiration and 
moral instruction ? 

3. What other elements influenced the growth and development of Israel’s 
religion ? 

4. What portions of the Old Testament are attributable to the prophets ? 

5. Who were the Hebrews ? 

6. When and under what leadership does tradition record that they came to 
Palestine ? 

7. Under what circumstances did Egyptian influences come into their life ? 

8. How did Midianite influence contribute to their growth ? 

9. What do early Hebrew laws show to have been the ideals of the leaders 
concerning 

a) treatment of tenants ? 

b) treatment of strangers ? 

c) simplicity in worship ? 

d) respect for parents and reverence for rulers ? 

e) compensation for injuries ? 
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io. What place did Moses hold in the political and religious history of the 
Hebrews ? 

n. Describe in a quoted sentence the religious and social conditions in Canaan 
in the days of the Judges. 

12. Who were the “Judges” and what did they do as a class? 

13. Name several things which the story of Samuel as a boy discloses con¬ 
cerning religious customs and beliefs in Israel at that time. 

14. Describe the special work of Samuel as “judge.” 

15. What great religious truth did Samuel pronounce to Saul after his victory 
over the Amalekites ? 

16. What were the causes which led to social dissatisfaction in Solomon’s 
reign? 

17. What was the result of a continuance of his policy in the following reign ? 

18. What was the problem that confronted Elijah as a religious teacher ? 

19. Do you think that he dealt wisely with the situation ? 

20. Give a definition of the word “prophet” based upon your study of this 
month. 

REFERENCE BOOKS 

Under this head will be included, by chapter or page, reference books which 
bear particularly on the work of each month. The general list for the study of 
the history and prophecy will not be repeated. A careful study of the history is 
essential to the understanding of the work of the prophet in each period. 

Hastings’ Bible Dictionary , either the four-volume edition or the one-volume 
edition, is invaluable in this study. Special articles covering the main topics 
will be named each month, but the leader will find many other articles cognate 
to the subject which will not be particularly mentioned. 

For Use Throughout the Course: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament 
History; Kent, The History of the Hebrews , four volumes; Kent, Historical Bible , 
six volumes; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; Wade, Old Testament History; 
Smith, The Prophet and His Problems. 

Special for Study I: W. Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel , lectures 1 and 
2; Duff, The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, parts 1 and 2; Mitchell, The 
Ethics of the Old Testament , chaps, i-iv; Comill, Prophets of Israel , pp. 1-36; 
Batten, Hebrew Prophets , chaps, i-iv, vi, viii; Budde, Religion of Israel to the 
Exile , lectures 1, 2, 3; Marti, Religion of the Old Testament , pp. 36-124; Welch, 
Religion of Israel under the Kingdom , chaps, i, ii, iii; Hastings, Bible Dictionary , 
articles on Elijah, Moses, Prophecy and Prophets, David, Solomon, Ark of 
Covenant, Ahab, Baal. 
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De Ecclesia. The Church. By John Huss. 
Translated with Notes and Introduction by 
David S. Schaff. New York: Scribner, 
1915. Pp. xlvi+304. $2.50. 

The celebration of the five-hundredth 
anniversary of the death of John Huss is an 
event of first-rate importance, both for the church 
historian and for the historian of civil and 
religious liberty. Dr. Schaff’s Life of Huss 
would not have been complete for the English 
reader if some of his writings had not at the 
same time been made available. He wisely 
chose the best-known of the reformer’s works— 
De Ecclesia. We are given along with the 
translation an elaborate introduction and criti¬ 
cal notes. It was from De Ecclesia that the 
charges were taken which led to the burning of 
Huss at the stake at Constance, July 6, 1415. 
In this book we find a thorough discussion of the 
great questions that were agitating the church 
in those troubled times. It thus becomes a 
source-book. 


A Grammar of the Greek New Testament 
in the Light of Historical Research. By 
A. T. Robertson. New York: Doran, 1914. 
Pp. xl+1360. $5.00. 

Professor Robertson’s grammar enjoys the 
considerable distinction of being the first New 
Testament grammar on a large scale, since that 
of Blass, to have been brought to completion 
in the new period of grammatical and philo¬ 
logical studies. It may fairly be described as 
pre-eminent among such grammars in the fulness 
with which it exhibits the grammatical materials 
with which it deals. Papyri, inscriptions, 
modem Greek, and ancient Sanskrit are all 
made to contribute to the illumination of New 
Testament grammar. Professor Robertson has 
made a great deal of use of the work of other 
scholars. One could not ask a wider horizon 
of authority and opinion than he cites. His 
material too is well analyzed and in general 
clearly presented. His style is rugged and 
direct, and his fondness for short, crisp sentences 
sometimes leaves the impression of abruptness 
or disjunctiveness. His learning is admirable, 
however, and for the present stage of New Tes¬ 
tament science his book performs a most useful 
service in its presentation of material and opin¬ 
ion. In its assimilation of these and its power 
of generalization upon them the book is less 
remarkable, but here too it may play an impor¬ 


tant part by its freedom and originality of ex¬ 
pression. There are voluminous indices and the 
whole work is handsomely printed. It is a note¬ 
worthy effort of American scholarship. 


The Study of Religions. By Stanley A. Cook. 

London: A. & C. S. Black, 1905. Pp. xxiv-}- 

439. 7 s. 6 d. 

Professor Cook’s volume is not a handbook 
of comparative religion like those of Chantepie 
de la Saussaye, Orelli, Toy, and Moore, but a 
psychological and historical study of the nature 
of religion by the unprejudiced “ comparative ” 
method. The study of religions is a new and 
promising science; it deals with the very funda¬ 
mentals of society and the profounder side of 
man, the lowest practices and the highest ideals. 
Mr. Cook shows how in this study impartiality 
must not displace sympathy but how both must 
be co-ordinated. The study of comparative 
religion involves archaeology, sociology, history, 
theology, anthropology, and psychology (p. 27). 
(Mr. Cook forgets to mention philology, without 
which all such studies are groundless.) This 
science develops itself on parallel lines with 
other branches of human learning and its 
methodology offers the same problems. For 
instance, the commonly called Wellhausen 
theory is parallel to the hypothesis of Darwin. 
An earlier recognition of Mendel’s results might 
not have been all for the good of biological 
research: it might have confused the work of 
Darwinism. The bold step taken by Darwin 
was needed for the progress of biology: it 
prepared to a great extent the way for Men- 
delism. In the same way Wellhausen has 
rendered a very great service to the study of 
Old Testament religion, and now that his 
hypothesis has been generally accepted the time 
has come for some readjustments. Mr. Cook 
studies their survivals and their significance. 
Survivals in belief and custom are those curious 
phenomena which appear among both civilized 



They are not all concerned with religion—or as 
some would say with superstition—but are per¬ 
haps found more frequently in religion than 
in ethics. . The survival theory does not how¬ 
ever explain religion adequately any more than 
it explains art or ethics. The influence of 
these survivals on the doctrine of God, on 
sacrifice, astrology, the belief in spirits, is lumi¬ 
nously discussed. Mr. Cook devotes two 
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chapters to the idea of development and con¬ 
tinuity in religion and another to a discussion of 
the question of failure and success in religious 
movements. The study of religion is a study 
in the ascent of man by a recognition of God's 
nearness to man. Mr. Cook has shown this with 
great clearness and his book, so honest and scien¬ 
tific, will not fail to leave its reader with a purer 
and clearer view of God's greatness and wis¬ 
dom. No better word of commendation could 
be given. 


A Historical Examination of Some Non-M&rkan 
Elements in Luke. By E. W. Parsons. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1914* 
Pp. 80. $0.50. 

The specific portions of Luke selected for 
study are chaps. 3-8 and 9:51—18:14. The 
method of procedure is not that of literary 
criticism which seeks to determine literary rela¬ 
tionships between the different parts of gospel 
tradition. This phase of study is practically 
ignored in order that the author may be free to 
treat his materials from a new point of view. 
His main purpose is to discover, on the basis of 
an examination of the passages in question, the 
pragmatic interests which furnished the incen¬ 
tive for the literary formulation and assembling 
of the tradition. When the Leitmotiv of the 
different units of the tradition has been ascer¬ 
tained and the problem-situations thus revealed 
are traced to their proper place in the early his¬ 
tory of Christianity, the date and provenance 
of the tradition in its present form become evi¬ 
dent. By applying this method the author 
arrives at the important conclusion that the 
documents which Luke used took shape at a 
relatively early date, that they were Palestinian 
in origin, and that in several instances “the 
evidence points with some clearness to Jerusa¬ 
lem as the place where they assumed documen¬ 
tary form.'' 

History of Christian Missions. By Charles 
Henry Robinson. New York: Scribner, 
1914. $2.50 net. 

This important book begins with an Intro¬ 
duction, chapters on “Methods of Missionary 
Work," and “The Dawn of Modem Missions." 
It doses with a hopeful chapter on “The Out¬ 
look," an Appendix on Christian Union in the 
Mission Field, and an excellent Index. 

The body of the work deals with twenty of 
the mission fields—about if not quite all of them 


—and endeavors to do justice to each mission 
in these fields, including Roman Catholic and 
Greek orthodox missions. The author is fully 
consdous of the difficulty of dealing with hun¬ 
dreds of missionary societies and giving each 
its proportionate share of attention. Yet we 
believe he has been as successful as we have any 
right to expect. 

He does not mean to make statistics the sole 
basis of his work—knowing full well the unre¬ 
liability of statistics. Yet almost every page, 
as a matter of fact and of necessity, bristles with 
statistics. 

Canon Robinson's wide sympathies, exten¬ 
sive knowledge, and rich experience make him 
peculiarly fitted for such a difficult undertaking. 
We should not be surprised if many should want 
to read the book straight through. We are 
sure that all students of missions will want to 
keep it near at hand for constant reference. 

The enthusiastic teacher who has already 
made his class understand that missions is the 
greatest of all subjects because the fundamental 
world-subject, will be able to use it as a text¬ 
book, referring his students to it as containing 
just the vivid outline information that they are 
eager to get. 

Hitherto Wameck's History of Protestant 
Missions has been the essential book for most 
of us. But it is somewhat out of date, and does 
not include Roman Catholic missions. While 
it will, nevertheless, hold its ground for a long 
time, this work will at once take a place along¬ 
side of it. 


Der Krieg im Lichte der ckristlichen Ethik , by 
Professor D. L. Ihmels, is a study of the prob¬ 
lem of war from a German Christian point of 
view. Anyone who has read certain wild utter¬ 
ances of hyphenated Americans will be sur¬ 
prised by the sober and calm statement of the 
Leipzig professor. He declares that war be¬ 
comes an abomination before God as soon as 
hatred makes men wild. Christian love should 
persist through war. One may, one must, love 
individuals: one may not, however, love an 
abstract. Christ condemned war in the Ser¬ 
mon on the Mount, but the latter was not meant 
for unmitigated practical use. Christ enjoined 
his disciples to turn the other cheek to one who 
had already struck, but he quietly rebuked the 
officer who dealt a blow to him (John 18:22-23). 
Professor Ihmels' study is of course very popu¬ 
lar, but will hold its own among the many pro¬ 
ductions, good or indifferent, of war literature. 
(A. Deichert, Leipzig, pp. 32, M. 0.60.) 
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Senescence and Rejuvenescence. By Charles Manning Child, 

Associate Professor of Zoology in the University of Chicago. 

xu+482 pages, 8vo, cloth; $4.00, postage extra (weight 3 lbs.) 

The author of this volume, after some fifteen years of experi¬ 
mental investigation of the nature and origin of the organic indi¬ 
vidual, has established certain facts which afford a more adequate 
foundation for the general consideration and interpretation of the 
age changes in the organic world than we have hitherto possessed. 

Certain experimental methods have made it possible, not 
only to follow the physiological age changes in some of the lower 
animals, but to learn something of their nature. The most 
important result of the investigation is the demonstration of the 
occurrence of rejuvenescence quite independently of sexual 
reproduction. The book differs from most previous studies of 
senescence in that it attempts to show that in the organic world 
in general rejuvenescence is just as fundamental and important 
a process as senescence. 


The Modem Study of Literature. By Bichard Green Moulton, 
Head of the Department of General Literature in the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago. 

vi+542 pages, iamo, cloth; $2.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 13 oz.) 

An introduction to literary theory and interpretation by the 
Head of the Department of General Literature in the University 
of Chicago. The purpose of this work is to discuss the Study of 
Literature: what it must become if it is to maintain its place in 
the foremost ranks of modem studies. The author’s previous 
well-known books on literary criticism and his long and successful 
experience in the public presentation of literature have especially 
fitted him for the authoritative discussion of this great problem 
of modem education. 
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A Short History of Japan. By Ernest Wilson Clement. 

x+190 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 15 oz.) 

Because of the intense interest in the present political situa¬ 
tion in the Far East this short history of Japan will make a strong 
appeal to readers and travelers who are asking for a better knowl¬ 
edge of the background of the struggle for supremacy in the Orient. 

The author, Ernest Wilson Clement, whose long residence in 
Japan as a teacher, interpreter for the United States legation, 
correspondent, and editor has given him a wide familiarity with 
the country, has written a brief but discriminating account of 
both Old and New Japan; and for the many readers who do not 
care to go into the details of Japanese history the book will be 
found a highly interesting epitome of what has happened during 
the long course of Japanese development. As frequent references 
are made to fuller accounts, the book may well serve as an intro¬ 
duction to further study of the country and its institutions. 

Current Economic Problems. By Walton Hale Hamilton, Professor 

of Political Economy in Amherst College. 

xl+790 pages, 8vo, doth; $2.75, postage extra (weight 3 lbs. 1 oz.) 

The work is intended for the use of students in elementary 
economics and is designed particularly to meet the needs of those 
who, having had a thorough course in economic theory, need a 
general introduction to current economic problems. It will be 
found especially useful in colleges and universities which give in 
the first semester a course in applied problems. The plan of 
the book is strictly in line with the prevailing tendency in the 
teaching of economics. It consists of readings selected from 
journals, books, and other sources; and these excerpts, presenting 
as they do different points of view, form an admirable basis for 
classroom discussion. 


First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. By Ernst R. 
Breslich, Head of the Department of Mathematics in the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago High School. 

xxiv+344 pages, iamo, doth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 10 oz.) 

Correlation in high-school mathematics, as well as in other 
branches of study, is rapidly gaining recognition, and promises 
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to be the universal method of the future. This text in correlated 
secondary mathematics was first published several years ago. It 
is the first-year text in a course which developed as a result of a 
successful series of experiments in the fusion method of teaching 
high-school arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, carried on in the 
University of Chicago High School. Numerous schools through¬ 
out the country have since taken up the system. In addition to 
a complete revision of the text matter, historical notes have been 
added, with portraits and biographies of mathematicians. 


University of Chicago Sermons. By Members of the University 

Faculties. 

xii+348 pages, i2mo, cloth; $1.50, postage extra (weight x lb. 6 oz.) 

This book contains eighteen sermons delivered by as many 
leading men from the faculties of the University of Chicago. In 
each sermon appears the best thought of a well-known scholar on 
a particular phase of religious life. The contributors include not 
only representatives of the biblical and theological departments 
of the University, but also members of the departments of edu¬ 
cation, sociology, and philosophy—a combination of modem 
scholarship and pulpit power that makes a volume of religious 
inspiration for both minister and layman. The names of the 
contributors to the volume are as follows: Theodore Gerald 
Soares, Charles Richmond Henderson, Ernest DeWitt Burton, 
Shailer Mathews, John Merlin Powis Smith, James Hayden Tufts, 
Allan Hoben, Errett Gates, Shirley Jackson Case, Edward 
Scribner Ames, Albion Woodbury Small, Benjamin Allen Greene, 
Nathaniel Butler, Gerald Bimey Smith, Fred Merrifield, and 
George Burman Foster. 


Lives Worth Living. By Emily Clough Peabody. 

202 pages, 12mo, doth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 4 oz.) 

A course containing twelve studies for young women. Six of 
these studies present the lives of women from the Bible and Chris¬ 
tian history, representing the varied sphere of women in the home, 
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the social circle, public life, the business world, religious world, 
and the professions. Each character study is followed by a 
chapter devoted to the discussion of women in the same sphere 
today. The course was successfully developed with a class of 
young women, and is interesting, inspiring, and practical. A 
good bibliography is provided. 


The School and Society. {Second edition, revised and enlarged.) 
By John Dewey, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia Univer¬ 
sity. 

zvi+164 pages, i2mo, doth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 15 oz.) 

Teachers and others concerned with education will be inter¬ 
ested to know that The School and Society has been revised and 
much enlarged. The position of authority on educational sub¬ 
jects which the author holds and the popularity which the former 
edition enjoyed are indications of the value of this work. About 
seventy-five pages of educational contributions from the pen of 
Dr. Dewey have been added, making a book which consists of 
eight chapters, as follows: “The School and Social Progress,” 
“The School and the Life of the Child,” “Waste in Education,” 
“The Psychology of Elementary Education,” “Froebel’s Educa¬ 
tional Principles,” “The Psychology of Occupations,” “The 
Development of Attention,” “The Aim of History in Elementary 
Education.” 
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Recent Discoveries in Early Christian Literature. 

By Professor Edgar J. Goodspeed. 

An interesting study of manuscripts by one 
who is an authority. 
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Philip G. Van Zandt. A suggestive 

statement of the common convictions of 
Christendom. 

Difficulties concerning Prayer . By PRESIDENT 

Henry Churchill King. The third and 
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Senescence and Rejuvenescence. By Charles Manning Child. 

xii+482 pages, royal 8vo, doth; $4.00, postage extra (weight 3 lbs.) 

The Modem Study of Literature. By Richard Green Moulton. 

xii+532 pages, i2mo, doth; $2.50, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 13 oz.) 

A Short History of Japan. By Ernest Wilson Clement. 

x-f 190 pages, i2mo, doth; $i.oo, postage extra (weight 15 oz.) 

Current Economic Problems. By Walton Hale Hamilton. 

xl+790 pages, 8vo, doth; $2.75, postage extra (weight 3 lbs. 1 oz.) 

Lives Worth Living. By Emily Clough Peabody. 

xiv-f 188 pages, i2mo, doth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 4 oz.) 

University of Chicago Sermons. By Members of the University Faculties. 
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The Constructive Studies 



The Constructive Studies— A series of graded textbooks rep¬ 
resenting biblical and ethical subjects, arranged to cover all 
grades from the kindergarten to adult years. Thirty vol¬ 
umes, well bound, clearly printed, handsomely illustrated, are 
now ready; several others in preparation. 

Principles and Methods of Religious Education.— A 

series of handbooks presenting the results of practical experi¬ 
ments by trained specialists in specific fields of religious edu¬ 
cation. Ten or more volumes now in progress. Recently 
published: The Sunday-School Building and Its Equipment , by 
Herbert F. Evans; Graded Social Service for the Sunday 
School , by William Norman Hutchins; The City Institute 
for Religious Teachers, by Walter S. Athearn. Seventy-five 
cents each, postage extra. 

Handbooks of Ethics and Religion —A series of text and 
reference books suitable for use in college classes and for gen¬ 
eral reading. Among the authors are Professors Ernest D. 
Burton, Shailer Mathews, Hinckley G. Mitchell, E. Albert 
Cook, Theodore G. Soares, George A. Coe, William E. Barton, 
Edgar Johnson Goodspeed, Gerald B. Smith, Charles R. 
Henderson, and many other well-known scholars and teachers. 

Outline Bible-Study Courses —A continually increasing series 
of modern inductive studies intended for popular use as per¬ 
sonal study courses or for classes. All of these courses are 
prepared on the basis of modern scholarship, using only the 
Bible as a textbook, yet are free from disputatious or theo¬ 
logical questions. Fifty cents each, postage extra. 

For information concerning the above and one hundred other 
religious titles, consult the Bulletin of Religious Education , 
Ethics, Theology , the Literature of the Bible , and Social Service . 
Sent free upon request. 
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WORLDLINESS 

In our ordinary thought a person is worldly who plays cards, 
goes to the theater, and dances. True, those Christians who regard 
these matters as social conventions deny any necessary loss of 
spiritual interest, but the three practices remain the bite noire of 
many pulpits. Young people who would avoid worldliness are 
told to choose between Christ and card-playing, prayer-meetings 
and theaters, heaven and dance halls. 

It is not our purpose to say that such vehemence of preaching 
has no justification. Frivolity always threatens to usurp control 
of character. Insatiable desire for amusement may very well 
argue a personality that is silly and debilitated. But worldliness 
is worse than frivolity or revolt against puritanical restrictions. 

Worldliness is the active distrust of the supremacy of spiritual 
realities. 

The early Christian did not abandon his early Jewish philos¬ 
ophy of history. Time, he believed, broke into two parts—“the 
present world” and “the world to come.” The former he believed 
was under the control of its Prince Satan; the latter would be under 
the dominion of God. The two worlds—or ages—were thus 
opposed to each other, and the subjects of the Kingdom of God were 
not to compromise with the kingdom of Satan, under whose control 
they temporarily were, pending the coming of the Kingdom of 
their God and of his Christ. To be worldly was to be disloyal to 
their true king and country. 

* 

The same sharp contrast must be felt today, even though the 
scenario of the world-drama of the Pharisees may no longer be 
accepted literally. Worldliness is disloyalty to the things of the 
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spirit, a reliance upon forces and beliefs that deny the power of the 
spiritual order. 

We are worldly when we believe that the final appeal in 
matters of individuals and nations must be to force. Such dis¬ 
loyalty to the absolute ideals of Jesus is bom of a long pedigree, 
but its immediate ancestor is fear of physical evil. We are ready to 
be friends with our neighbors provided the police will guarantee 
the peace. We do not believe that friendship and just dealing 
will make the police unnecessary or mere keepers of the socially 
insane. 

We are worldly when as individuals or as a nation we seek our 
own advantage at the expense of someone else. Not all the com¬ 
mercial success imaginable can wipe away the stain of economic 
injustice. What shall it profit men or nations if they gain the whole 
world and lose their own souls ? 

We are worldly when we plead custom or respectability to 
justify selfishness. Laws that embody this attitude of mind are 
whitewashed tombs that make contamination easy. Philosophies, 
vocabularies, uniforms, and brass bands are no excuse for a soul or 
a nation that seeks profit from another’s misery. 

We are worldly when we make Jesus a theological doctrine and 
replace his teachings by ecclesiastical authority. 

We are worldly when we seek to avoid the sacrificial giving of 
justice by substituting charity or by mere doctrinal propaganda. 

It is this sort of worldliness that will corrupt and ruin ideals. 
It cannot be fought by diatribes against social customs or by tracts 
against the use of tobacco. Social customs and personal habits 
may indeed be worldly, but they belong to the small rather than the 
great worldliness. Their abandonment may not argue that we 
have escaped the world of force and hate and selfishness that fights 
against the Kingdom of God. 

* * * 

We have a God as great as our ethical tasks; let us serve him 
whole-heartedly. 

To do less is to be a renegade like Demas who “loved the 
present world.” 
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The Demand 

No truth is more clearly written 
across the long epochs of human history 
than is that of development. All the 
higher life of man is included in this 
record, and no part of it more manifestly 
than man’s relation to the Unseen. 
Beneath this vast onward movement of 
the spiritual life we believe there is a 
Divine Mover, even as we believe that 
its goal is illuminated more and more 
by a Divine Light. And not less are we 
constrained to hold that the higher the 
level which is reached by individuals 
and races the more perfectly do they 
transmit the impulse of the Divine 
Mover, and the more clearly do they 
see the far-shining goal of human en¬ 
deavor. This truth ought ever to be set 
by the side of man’s almost unlimited 
worship of the past. 

Precious indeed and never to be 
slighted are those echoes of God’s voice in 
the souls of men who lived long ago; those 
messages of hope and those calls to a 
larger life which, gaining utterance at 
first through spirits of singular power, 
have been handed on from generation to 
generation. It is fit also that a certain 
reverence should be given to them on 
the ground of their high antiquity and 
long ministry to mankind. But the 
truth of development requires that we 
cherish only a measured regard for the 
past, that we study its messages and 
weigh its standards by the accumulating 
light of a God who is never done with the 


revelation of his wisdom and grace, and 
that we hold truly sacred from yesterday 
only that which can promote the life 
of today. 

By the application of this general 
principle to our inheritance of sacred 
writings we must be led to loose the bond 
that has so long held them together as 
an irreducible and unchangeable deposit, 
and must let the modem spirit, magnet¬ 
ized by its contact with truth, move 
freely through this heritage from the 
ancient world, appropriating, rejecting, 
and ordering, as being itself inspired in 
common with the saints and sages of 
bygone days. If this modem spirit is 
Christian in faith, it will probably recog¬ 
nize the religious standard in Jesus—that 
which is historically well accredited—as 
ultimate; but this standard is a spirit 
rather than a program for the outward 
life, and as a spirit it will stimulate 
and direct religious development, never 
check it. 

But however impressively the law of 
development summons us to reduce the 
Bible by eliminating all that has clearly 
become obsolete, we are summoned to 
the task in a no less impressive manner 
by that which is central in our religion, 
that is, loyalty to its Founder. This 
personal allegiance must obviously have 
a profound effect upon our relation to 
the Scriptures. It releases us at once 
from all standards that are lower than 
the gospel, and it lays on us a solemn 
obligation to see to it that we are actually 
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freed from such standards. This is 
indeed a far-reaching principle. It 
touches every writing of the Old Testa¬ 
ment and the New. They must all be 
brought to the standard in Jesus, and 
must be appraised, as regards religious 
value, according to their agreement with 
that standard. 

But if loyalty to the Master demands 
and has always demanded a new and 
distinctly Christian canon of scripture, 
how is it that the church has never 
regarded this demand? Why has the 
church been content to have its one and 
only standard obscured and even lost to 
its consciousness by its being blended 
most intimately with a mass of writings 
which are more or less foreign to it? 
The answer to this question will set in a 
still clearer light the present demand for 
a Christianized Bible. 

There are two points to be considered. 
From the earliest times the Scriptures 
were regarded as supernaturally given, 
as the Greeks regarded the poems of 
Homer, as the Mohammedans regard 
the Koran, and as many peoples have 
regarded their greatest religious writings. 
This theory, which was imposed upon the 
Bible from without, lent to all its parts 
a unique and awful sanctity, like that 
which was supposed to invest the Ark 
in David’s time. To the doctrine of 
revenge and the law of mercy, to the 
most trivial incidents of cruel war and to 
the purest aspirations of devout souls, 
to the expression of hopeless pessimism 
and to the calm assurance of faith, it gave 
a divine quality. The unmistakable 
and irrefragable testimony of the Bible 
to its own origin was silenced. Under 
the crushing weight of this theory, which 
was like a colossal steam roller, the 


heights of scripture were leveled and the 
deep places filled up. All life was 
smothered, all development denied. 

It is plain that while this theory of 
the origin of the Bible prevailed in the 
church the thought of drawing out of it 
the Christian standard which it contains 
and of presenting it in its sole glory 
could not well arise in any mind, and if 
it had arisen it could not have been 
safely expressed. But now at last it is 
possible to speak of Christianizing the 
Bible, inasmuch as this ancient theory 
has vanished before the light of modem 
investigation. 

There is a second reason why the 
church has never attempted to reduce 
the Bible to a Christian basis, and that 
is the false method in which from early 
times it was explained. Beneath the 
historical sense of the words, which was 
too easily ascertained and not seldom too 
trifling in character, as men thought, 
a second profound sense was discovered, 
or even more than one. Origen found 
in all scripture a threefold sense, which 
corresponded to man’s body, soul, and 
spirit. By this most wonderful method 
of exposition it was a simple matter to 
find the New Testament in the Old, to 
read even the details of the life of Jesus 
in the ancient Hebrew writings, and also 
to find the expositor’s own theology 
plainly outlined in the Old Testament 
from the Book of Genesis onward. It 
may seem to us trifling and little short of 
ridiculous to find the death of Jesus on 
the cross prefigured in the roasting of 
the pascal lamb, as Justin Martyr did, 
on the ground that when a lamb was 
prepared for roasting there were in it 
two spits in the form of a cross; trifling 
again and little short of ridiculous to say 
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that the three spies whom Rahab hid on 
her roof with stalks of flax were types 
of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, as did Irenaeus; or, with Augus¬ 
tine, to say that the door in the side of 
Noah’s ark signified the wound made in 
the side of the crucified Jesus, or that in 
the number 153 , which we have in the 
story of the net full of fish that were 
caught by the apostles, a number which 
contains fifty three times with a remain¬ 
der of three, we are to see a double 
reference to the mystery of the Trinity. 
But however trivial and unfounded this 
sort of interpretation may now seem to 
us, we are to remember that for fifteen 
centuries it was everywhere accepted 
in the church, with the exception of the 
short-lived school of Antioch. Almost 
any doctrine could thus be discovered 
in almost any part of the Bible. The 
inevitable consequences of this method 
were a complete loss of the truth of 
development in biblical history, and a 
general failure to appreciate the actual 
events and the plain teaching of the 
various texts. 

It is obvious that while this method of 
explaining the Scriptures prevailed in 
the church, as it did until late in the 
sixteenth century, it must effectually 
prevent any sense of the need of separat¬ 
ing the Christian standard from the 
various un-Christian or neutral elements 
with which it is closely associated. 

These are the two chief reasons why 
the church has never done that which 
loyalty to the Founder of her religion 
clearly demands, viz., reduce the Bible to 
a Christian basis. With the overthrow 
of these theories the way is now cleared 
for the fulfilment of a fundamental 
obligation of Christian discipleship. 


But the demand for this great reform 
has not yet been completely outlined. 
As we are summoned by the progress of 
civilization and by the central Christian 
demand of loyalty to Jesus to Christian¬ 
ize the Bible, so, finally, are we sum¬ 
moned to this task by our obligation 
to all non-Christian peoples. We ask 
them to accept our religion, and they 
have a right to ask us to give them its 
authoritative standard. It is our obvi¬ 
ous duty to give them this standard in its 
purity , free from all extraneous and con¬ 
fusing matter. We have never yet done 
this. We have given them the sacred 
literature of ancient Israel and of the 
early church, an extensive and hetero¬ 
geneous library. But why, when asked 
for the Christian standard, should we 
not give that standard and no other? 
When asked for the gospel, why should 
we give it bound up with that religion 
of law which is annulled and destroyed 
by the gospel? When asked for an 
introduction to the religion of Jesus, 
what right have his disciples to hand 
out the religion of Joshua and Saul and 
David? 

Let it not be said in support of this 
strange procedure that the religion of 
Jesus cannot be understood without an 
understanding of the history and religion 
of Israel through all the centuries of 
their long past. The grain of truth 
in this answer does not save it from being 
a gross misrepresentation of the gospel— 
its intelligibility and its sufficiency. 
What the nations need, what we sup¬ 
posedly want them to have, is the gospel. 
Why, then, give them Esther or Kings 
or Chronicles or Daniel or the Song of 
Solomon? Why give them any part 
of the Old Testament that has not a 
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religious value akin to that of the gospel ? 
Why give them any part of the New 
Testament that is at variance with the 
gospel? The Chinese, the Japanese, 
the peoples of India, and the Mo¬ 
hammedans have sacred writings that 
excel some parts of the Old Testament. 
Why should we seek to replace these 
writings of the nations with writings of 
our Bible which sustain no sort of vital 
relation to that religion which we wish 
them to accept? Is not this action 
inconsistent, uneconomical, and also 
expressive of grave indifference toward 
that which is and which must ever 
remain central in our religion, to wit, the 
supremacy of the revelation in Jesus ? 

The demand for a new and distinctly 
Christian canon of scripture, of which 
we have spoken, is both undeniable and 
imperative. 

Th© Principle 

The formative principle of this new 
canon is an absolute regard for the reve¬ 
lation in Jesus. What that revelation 
is we are in a better position to know 
than any generation of the past, and 
hence are better prepared to undertake 
the construction of a Christian canon. 
Until the study of the Bible became 
scientific, and until it had solved 
certain problems of the origin and growth 
of the New Testament, it was not pos¬ 
sible to speak accurately of the revela¬ 
tion in Jesus, and therefore not possible 
to make that revelation the basis of a 
new canon. At the same time, our 
modem attainment is not to be over¬ 
rated. It is not possible yet and may 
never be possible to draw a clear and 
sure line through the Gospels between 
the genuine thought of Jesus and the 
thought of those disciples who com¬ 


piled these writings. But while this 
fact may properly warn the scholar 
against too great positiveness in regard 
to various details of the teaching of 
Jesus, it does not imply that the prin¬ 
ciple of the new canon is invalid. To 
grant that would be to concede that the 
Christian religion is essentially vague 
and indeterminate. The facts, however, 
do not allow this concession to be made. 
We know the spirit of Jesus, we know 
what great truths sustained his soul and 
guided him in his work, we know what 
he wanted of men. These truths stand 
out clearly above all the legendary 
accretions to the gospel story and are 
not brought into serious question by the 
intimate manner in which they are 
sometimes blended with the views of the 
evangelists. Here is the standard of the 
Christian religion as far as that can be 
found in written documents. 

Yet while the revelation in Jesus 
furnishes the sole authoritative standard 
of the Christian religion, it would be 
unwise to exclude from the new canon 
those elements of the Old Testament 
and the New which are closely akin to 
this revelation. The truth of the gospel 
had lofty spiritual antecedents. It did 
not rise precipitately from the expanse of 
preceding Jewish faith, nor is there a 
precipitate drop as we pass along from it 
to the life of the Christian church. 
Among the earliest interpretations of 
that revelation there are invaluable 
expressions of its spirit. The Old Tes¬ 
tament truths which nourished the 
spiritual life of Jesus are to a degree 
Christian in essence, and in a yet higher 
degree is that term applicable to some 
of the utterances of the disciples in the 
first great creative period of our religion. 
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What matter is truly akin to the 
revelation in Jesus is a question to be 
answered in the same historical manner 
in which we first determine that revela¬ 
tion itself. For this purpose the Gos¬ 
pels, analyzed into their earlier and later 
sources, are searched and tested in the 
light of what is unquestionably of Jesus. 
When the content of his message is 
determined as nearly as possible, we have 
the touchstone to be used in the further 
investigation. 

It is instructive to put by the side 
of this principle of the new canon those 
principles which were regulative in that 
process of selection which culminated, 
about two centuries before Christ, in the 
production of the Old Testament, and 
again, about four centuries later, in the 
production of the New Testament. Of 
the earlier of these processes our knowl¬ 
edge is slight, and of the second it is not 
exhaustive. But we recognize three 
principles which appear to have been 
especially influential. 

There was, first, the time element. 
A writing that had long been accepted 
as having special worth, or which was 
believed to have enjoyed a long accept¬ 
ance in this character, had therein a clear 
claim to a permanent place in the col¬ 
lection of sacred writings. Then, sec¬ 
ondly, there was the association of a 
writing with some great name, as the 
Pentateuch with Moses, the Song of 
Songs with Solomon, Lamentations with 
Jeremiah, and certain prophecies with 
Isaiah. Finally, there was the fact that 
a particular writing, as Daniel or the 
Revelation, had been of especial comfort 
in a time of distress by its glorious pic¬ 
tures of the exaltation that was in store 
for the people of God. 


It is quite clear that these principles 
are superficial. No one of them has 
more than an accidental value, nor 
could the combination of all three in the 
case of a particular book be said to 
constitute a valid ground for ascribing 
to that book the quality of unique and 
permanent authoritativeness. But, al¬ 
though superficial, these principles may 
in certain circumstances have a degree 
of value. Thus, when the association of 
some writing with a great prophet, as 
Paul or Jeremiah, was well grounded , 
the fact of this association established 
a presumption that this writing was 
entitled to the same regard which was 
due to the personality of the reputed 
author. Again, the long use of a writing 
might have a legitimate, though always 
subordinate, influence in determining 
whether it should have a permanent 
place in the collection of a peopled 
sacred writings. This would hold in the 
case of a book that had religious value, 
but not equally of one that was merely 
a narrative of events. In like manner, 
the third principle mentioned above 
plainly has a variable worth. A writing 
may exalt Israel gloriously, as, for 
example, the second part of Isaiah, or 
ingloriously, as the Book of Esther. A 
narrow and unspiritual patriotism would 
be for us a reason for rejecting a par¬ 
ticular book, while a lofty patriotism, 
based on pre-eminence in suffering and 
service, might be a strong commenda¬ 
tion of a writing for a place in the col¬ 
lection of a nation’s sacred books. 

It appears, then, that even if those 
principles which were operative in the 
formation of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ment canons had been applied with 
thorough knowledge of the past and with 
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a conscientious regard for present needs, 
writings might naturally and easily have 
been taken into the collections which 
were incongruous with each other and 
which a later, more advanced age might 
fitly discard. 

On the contrary, the principle of the 
proposed new canon is vital. It does not 
take account of the authorship of a writ¬ 
ing or of its use in the church, but looks 
to its content and, more narrowly, to the 
Christian quality of its content. It is a 
principle that is obviously final for the 
treatment of biblical writings. So long 
as Jesus remains the religious leader of 
the race the essence of his revelation 
must be the test of what is canonical. 
This seems, indeed, to be an almost self- 
evident truth, and yet it has never been 
applied, perhaps never before expressed. 

The principle on which a Christian 
revision of the Scriptures must be made 
will impart some highly important char¬ 
acteristics to the resulting book. And 
first, this book will be homogeneous— 
not a national library, but a book of 
religion; not, as now, a book of religions , 
but a book of religion. It cannot be 
consulted as a source of information on 
the secular history of the Hebrew people 
or their antiquities, their religious laws 
and sacrifices, or their social and domes¬ 
tic life. It will not yield two or more 
essentially different conceptions of reli¬ 
gion. It will thus lose in variety but 
gain immensely in clearness, intensity, 
and force. Then, in the second place, 
the new canon will be authoritative. 
Whatever authority can inhere in a 
written document will inhere in this for 
the disciples of Jesus, since it consists 
only of his revelation and that which 
is truly akin to it. The quality of 


authoritativeness will belong to the 
entire canon—we cannot say to all parts 
alike, for the degree of kinship between 
the revelation in Jesus and other parts 
of the Bible where kinship is rightly 
recognized is not always the same. If 
the highest spiritual authority belongs to 
the largest, most enfranchising, and 
most spiritual conceptions, then obvi¬ 
ously we cannot claim identical authority 
for conceptions that differ widely in their 
measures of truth. It will remain true, 
however, that the new canon, by virtue 
of its formative principle, may clai m a 
religious authority above that which 
belongs to our present Bible as a 
whole . 

It may be added that the new canon 
will be relatively brief. The oldest 
collection of the Master’s words would 
fill about seven pages in the Standard 
American Revision, and all his authentic 
teaching about twenty-six pages. The 
historical material which concerns his 
life in distinction from his teaching 
would fill about eighteen pages in the 
same version, and thus we should have 
in all—teaching and life-record together 
—some forty-four pages. From the 
New Testament, exclusive of the first 
three Gospels, we have of material akin 
to the revelation in Jesus what would 
make approximately ten pages in the 
American Revision, and from the Old 
Testament what would take about 
thirty-eight pages. Hence the new 
Christian canon of scripture would con¬ 
sist of about ninety-two pages of matter, 
the page of the American Revision being 
taken as standard. It would therefore 
be approximately one-twelfth the size 
of our Bible. It may not be unreason¬ 
able to believe that the new canon 
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would gain in power in the same pro¬ 
portion in which it would lose in bulk. 

The Significance of the New Canon 

For the Christianizing of the world 
it is of the utmost moment that the 
church be far more thoroughly Chris¬ 
tianized, and for the Christianizing of 
the church it is of the utmost moment 
that the Bible be Christianized. Chris¬ 
tians are largely the people of a book 
and will so continue. It is fundamental, 
therefore, that this book—this litera¬ 
ture of many centuries—should give up 
its Christian content. 

It is obvious that if the Bible were 
reduced to the standard of Jesus the 
attention of the church would be con¬ 
centrated on a relatively small amount of 
matter and that the matter which is 
really vital. The practical gain from 
this concentration would be incalculable. 

The church has paid dearly in the 
past, and pays dearly now, for its failure 
to discriminate between the Bible and 
the Christian standard, or, in other 
words, for its blind worship of a book. 
Generation after generation has spent 
much time in the attempt to extract 
religious truth out of biblical writings 
that are secular, and much also in the 
study of writings which nowhere rise 
to the standard to which the Christian 
is held. It has been the practice of 
great communions to assign the Bible 
in course from Genesis to Revelation for 
reading in public worship and for the 
direction of the minister's thought. The 
prevailing method of the Sunday school 
is to lead its classes through the length 
and breadth of the Scriptures, assigning 
now six months to the Old Testament 
and then six to the New. The principle 


of the system is quantitative rather 
than qualitative. The history of Israel 
is treated as though no less important 
for Christian nurture than the history of 
the ministry of Jesus; the campaign 
against Jericho as though it were no less 
pertinent than Paul’s preaching in 
Corinth; popular legends and folk-tales 
of the earliest days of Hebrew history 
as though they were of a piece with the 
Sermon on the Mount. The results of 
such study are mixed; the bad often 
preponderates. One inevitable conse¬ 
quence is the creation of a belief in 
the pupil’s mind that the Bible should 
all be regarded as equally sacred and 
profitable, which means, of course, that 
the uniqueness of the gospel and the 
supremacy of Jesus are utterly lost or at 
least seriously compromised. This is an 
evil that far outweighs all the supposed 
advantages of the method. A second 
result is that large numbers of young 
people graduate from the Sunday school 
with only the meagerest and most hazy 
notions of the first principles of the 
gospel. Their thought has been directed 
to so wide and heterogeneous a field that 
it has nowhere penetrated beneath the 
surface. Still another significant conse¬ 
quence of the old method is a general 
indifference toward the Bible. It 
requires an accomplished teacher to 
interest—we do not say to instruct 
religiously—the average child in the 
Jewish law or the political life of Pales¬ 
tine or the sacred antiquities of the 
Hebrew people, not to mention the 
apocalyptic literature as seen in Daniel 
and Revelation, or prophecies that 
were narrow and merely temporary in 
character. Probably not one teacher 
in a hundred is fit for this task. It 
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follows that children and youth regard 
these subjects as insipid and unprofit¬ 
able, and naturally the entire Bible in 
which they are found shares in this 
unfavorable judgment. Thus thou¬ 
sands, yea millions, of young folks in 
the church are not only kept from any 
adequate study of what is Christian in 
the Bible, but are also made relatively 
indifferent toward the entire book. 
Obviously this is a matter of the first 
importance to the progress of Chris¬ 
tianity. 

But the significance of Christianizing 
the Bible is of yet wider moment. The 
emergence of the Christian standard 
from the vast and heterogeneous mass 
of the Scriptures will necessitate a 
reconstruction of belief on various sub¬ 
jects. It will release the Christian 
from the incongruities and weaknesses 
of mixed standards, and will initiate 
a higher order of faith. Let this be 
briefly illustrated. 

When we think of God as Jesus did 
we shall no longer speak of him as a 
“man of war” who marches at the head 
of his chosen hosts in campaigns for the 
enslavement or extermination of other 
tribes and peoples; no longer speak of 
him as a jealous God who visits the 
iniquities of the fathers upon the chil¬ 
dren, or as a local and partisan God who 
deals with one people in mercy and with 
another in bare justice; no longer think 
of him as pleased with any outward 
worship, as costly sacrifices and fastings 
and the infliction of physical pain on 
one’s self; no longer think of him as a 
God who in one epoch forgives sin 
because of his own forgiving character, 
but who in another epoch must be con¬ 
strained thereto by events that work 


upon him from without; and no longer 
think of him as in any peculiar sense the 
God of the past or the God of the future, 
as the God of the invisible rather than 
of the visible world. Conceptions of 
God that are not found in the Christian 
standard and are not akin to it will be 
unhesitatingly rejected. 

Again, with the emergence of the 
Christian standard from the rest of the 
Scriptures there will come a different 
view of the Master. We shall no longer 
see him through the medium of Greek 
philosophy or of the popular messianism 
of his own time; no longer speak of him 
as having pre-existed, as having been the 
active agent in the creation of the world, 
and as having revealed himself in a 
measure to the prophets of the former 
age; no longer regard him as having 
lived a dual life, or as standing over 
against God with a consciousness essen¬ 
tially unlike that of other men; no longer 
think of him as wielding any extraordi¬ 
nary power save such as flowed naturally 
and inevitably from the pure fountain 
of his inner life of faith and love; no 
longer think of him as the object of 
worship, but only as the unique pattern 
and the inspirer of the acceptable 
worship of God; no longer see in him 
and his work a special law of redemption, 
but rather a perfect and unique illus¬ 
tration of an eternal law, operative from 
the beginning of human history, opera¬ 
tive at present, and to be operative to 
the end of the history of sinful man; 
no longer think of him as standing out¬ 
side the Kingdom of God in the world 
to come, but rather as a member of that 
kingdom, its glory, and its crown. 

Yet once more, we may illustrate the 
significance of a Christianized Bible in 
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the reconstruction of belief by reference 
to the church. Not least remarkable 
will be the change in this sphere. With 
the emergence of the Christian standard 
and the clear recognition of what it does 
not contain, we shall no longer think of 
the church as contemplated by Jesus, 
much less as founded by him; no longer 
think of entrance into the member¬ 
ship of the church in any other light 
than that in which we should consider 
our civic and social duties; no longer 
think of any Christian rite as being 
either necessary to salvation or even 
as helpful thereto save as we make it 
so, regarding them merely as symbols of 
spiritual realities; no longer regard the 
church as a unique and eternal institu¬ 
tion whereby the purpose and spirit of 
God are exclusively made known to the 
successive generations of men, but only 
as one agent which has signally con¬ 
tributed to this end; no longer strive 
with one another for the predominance of 
this or that form of church government 
and worship, recognizing that all alike 
are of purely human origin, and desirable 
or undesirable according as they pro¬ 
mote the spirit of the gospel; and no 
longer admit that any officer in the 
church, from the Congregational minister 
to the Metropolitan of Moscow and the 
Pope of the universal Roman church, 
has a shred of authority except that 
which his adherents give him and that 
which inheres in his own manhood. 

There is still another quarter in 
which the significance of a Christianized 
Bible must be fundamental and far- 
reaching. The emergence of the Chris¬ 
tian standard will bring, as we have seen, 
a reconstruction of belief; it will also 
bring an age of new power. The meas¬ 


ure of this power we cannot tell in 
advance, for never yet has the church 
had this standard; but we have reason 
to believe that it will far surpass any 
manifestation of power in the centuries 
past. This belief is variously grounded. 
In the first place, it is grounded in that 
fact of concentration on the Christian 
element of the Bible of which we have 
spoken. There is no sort of inspiration 
for true life in many parts of the Scrip¬ 
tures, but high inspiration in other 
parts. It cannot therefore be doubtful 
what result would follow from a constant 
concentration on those parts that are 
charged with spiritual power. 

Again, the belief that an age of 
religious power hitherto unknown will 
be introduced with the emergence of the 
Christian standard is well anchored in 
the fact that this emergence means the 
emergence of Jesus and his type of 
religion. The sheer force of his person¬ 
ality broke the bondage of his disciples 
to the past and invested them with a 
spiritual power which within three 
centuries made them the predominant 
factor of the Roman world. That 
personality is operative now through the 
gospel, and no step within human power 
can so heighten the influence of that fact 
as the reduction of the Bible to a Chris¬ 
tian basis. In this new canon Jesus 
would be supreme, and therefore the 
emergence of this Christian standard in 
the consciousness of the church will 
bring a deepening of the impress of his 
life and character. From this deeper 
impress there will inevitably flow a 
steadier, purer, and stronger spiritual 
power.. 

Finally, the belief that the reduction 
of the Bible to a Christian basis will 
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bring an age of new and higher religious 
power flows from the unquestionable 
fact that it will bring an age of greater 
spiritual freedom. Jesus stood forth 
unconventional, unfettered, spiritually 
free in a time of universal bondage to 
tradition. The church has never even 
distantly approached the realization of 
his freedom; on the contrary, it has 
scarcely risen in this respect above the 
level of the Judaism of Jesus’ day. It 
has been bound by the theology of the 
Fathers, bound by the deliverances of 
the early Councils, bound by the tradi¬ 
tions of the Roman church, bound by 
modern confessions and dogmas, bound 
by the tenets of denominational leaders. 
Bondage of this sort, now as in the time 
of Jesus, darkens the firmament of truth, 
weakens the spirit of loyalty to Jesus, 
and checks the nobler development of 
the soul. But with the emergence of the 
Christian standard, dominated as it is 
by a Person who was characterized in 
the highest degree by spiritual freedom, 
there must come into the church more 
of this freedom, and with its coming, 
as with the coming of the genial airs of 
spring, there will be a quickening and 
manifestation of spiritual power. 

Such appears to us the significance 
of the new Christian canon. It may well 
be that it is here much underrated, for 
it would be difficult indeed to speak of 
it too highly. The power of Jesus to 
affect human society cannot be known 
until the standard by which he lived is 


fairly tried. That standard has thus 
far been obscured by intimate associa¬ 
tion with other standards of supposedly 
divine origin and by interpretations 
fundamentally at variance with the view 
which Jesus entertained concerning both 
God and himself. When that standard 
emerges from the Bible and enters some¬ 
what into the minds of Christian people, 
there may well be seen, on a far vaster 
scale, what appeared once in the lives 
of a little company of Galilean disciples— 
a wonderful enfranchisement of spirit 
and a yet more wonderful accession of 
personal power. 

If Jesus, when enswathed in the bands 
of an elaborate, inspired literature and 
the later bands of an authoritative inter¬ 
pretation of that literature—this inter¬ 
pretation including himself and his 
message—has yet exercised an uplifting 
influence through nineteen centuries, 
what may he not do when allowed to 
present his own religion and to have 
his presentation accepted as authorita¬ 
tive? We cannot tell. The men who 
come after us, a generation near or 
remote, who shall know the very religion 
of Jesus through a clear and deep experi¬ 
ence, who shall move toward God and 
toward man as it were hand in hand 
with him, and other generations yet more 
distant whose experience of these things 
shall have the reinforcement of a long 
heritage from spirits of the higher order, 
will show whether the anticipations of 
this hour are too bold and confident. 
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II. Difficulties from a False Concep* 
tion of Prayer 

Besides the difficulties which arise 
in part from certain unwarranted pre¬ 
possessions due to a mechanistic view of 
the world, there are difficulties which arise 
from a false conception of prayer itself. 

It is here, it seems to me, that Tyn¬ 
dall’s famous proposal of a prayer-gauge 
lies, rather than in the field of scientific 
difficulties. Tyndall’s idea seems to be 
that of applying a gauge to prayer, 
in the same sense in which one might 
apply a gauge to steam. It ought hardly 
to be necessary to say at all that such 
a conception is utterly beside the mark 
from the Christian point of view. 
Prayer, for Christ, is no force put simply 
in man’s hands to be measured by the 
number of prayers or the number of per¬ 
sons or the length of time in prayer. 
There are no units of compulsive force 
on God to be so gauged. Prayer is no 
compulsion or command on God. God 
does not abdicate his throne and simply 
allow the human will to determine 
results. Else we should not dare to 
pray. We are many times clearly 
aware, even in the case of interests that 
seem very precious to us, that we simply 
do not know what results are really best. 
We dare to pray because we come to one 
who loves us, and has the infinite wis¬ 
dom to express that love as it may best 
be expressed. If there is prayer at all 
in the Christian sense, therefore, it is 
prayer offered always in glad and neces¬ 


sary submission to the wisdom and love 
of God. So that from the Christian 
point of view a prayer even for direct 
results may be “answered” just as truly 
in the refusal as in the granting of the 
specific request. And to gauge prayer 
in this larger sense would require nothing 
less than infinite wisdom. 

There is besides, of course, the practi¬ 
cal impossibility of any such test as that 
that Tyndall proposed, since prayer as 
a spiritual force, as has been suggested, 
cannot be measured by the number of 
prayers or the number of persons or 
length of time in prayer. No meas¬ 
urable test is possible. Spiritually val¬ 
ued, the prayer of one might outweigh 
the prayer of many. And whatever 
previous agreements were made con¬ 
cerning the patients in a hospital that 
were to be prayed for and those that 
were not, the dumb desire of the patient 
himself or of his friends might well be, 
in the thought of God, as eloquent pray¬ 
ing as the most elaborately voiced peti¬ 
tions. If there be a God at all he can 
be no mere passive mass, subject to the 
pressure of human determination. He 
has, himself, infinite purposes of love 
and wisdom to work out in the world 
and in relation to men quite beyond 
our gauging in any possible mechanical 
fashion. 

A second difficulty, arising from a 
false conception of prayer, is sometimes 
expressed in the form: God knows what 
I need, why, therefore, should I pray ? 
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It is interesting to see that Christ him¬ 
self, in his own teaching, seems to argue 
in exactly the other way: “Your Father 
knoweth what things ye have need of, 
before ye ask him. After this manner 
therefore pray.” Let one see the real 
implication of the objection here urged 
against prayer. God must either know 
or not know what we need. Would it be 
a better reason for prayer to reverse the 
statement of the objector and say: God 
does not know what I need, therefore 
I will pray ? Certainly we are not likely 
to seek help from a God who does not 
know what our needs are. 

Christ seems to be really arguing, in 
his teaching concerning prayer, in Mat¬ 
thew, somewhat in this fashion: We are 
to pray, not because God is reluctant 
and because his will must be battered 
down by incessant repetition—“Use 
not vain repetitions, as the Gentiles do.” 
Nor are we to pray as a short cut to 
things, making prayer largely selfish 
and material. Our great need in every 
personal relation is the need of the person 
himself, not primarily of the things that 
the relation may carry with it. We 
need God and communion with God. 
If prayer is to have any reality worth 
talking about, it must be the reality of 
a divine association, involving contin¬ 
uous mutual self-revelation and answer¬ 
ing faith. When prayer is so personally 
conceived, it is seen to be the achieve¬ 
ment and gift of a lifetime, though the 
simplest of things. But we obviously 
cannot drift into it. Here, too, the best 
is a growth—the growing expression of 
a deep inner life, where the conditions of 
a satisfying personal relation are ful¬ 
filled. Christ seems therefore to be 
urging with men positively that it is 


because God knows and loves and cares 
that we dare to pray and may pray. If 
he did not know, there would be no use 
in praying; and if he did not love and 
care, we should not dare to pray. In 
all this, Christ is answering that inherent 
and inevitable need of prayer to which 
Professor James referred. Whatever 
our theories about prayer, we must pray. 
We cannot help the instinctive cry to 
the universe, to any God in whom we 
blindly believe, when we are thinking 
of the things that deeply concern us. 
Where work to which we have given our 
life, where our intrinsic honor, where the 
friends whom most we love, are con¬ 
cerned, there we must pray. And to this 
need Christ responds, You may pray. 

One who rightly conceives the personal 
relation involved in prayer can hardly 
fail to realize, too, that the objection we 
are considering stops in a very shallow 
conception of prayer. As in any per¬ 
sonal relation, God cannot give himself 
and his best blessings except to respon¬ 
sive hearts. The deepest self-revelation 
can be made only to the reverent, and 
prayer is this response to God, this open¬ 
ing of ourselves to him. As surely as 
the best gifts of friendship cannot be 
made available to the purely selfish 
person, so surely must there be some 
active response in our human hearts to 
God’s own self-revelation, if he is to 
bestow all that he would upon us. 

Moreover, because respect for the 
personality of another is the deepest con¬ 
dition of right personal relations, we may 
be certain that God’s attitude is always 
that of reverence for the human person¬ 
ality. He does not thrust himself upon 
us; he does not force his way into our 
lives. He stands at the door of the 
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human heart to knock; it is for us to 
open the door. The effective relation 
between God and men must always be 
a work of co-operation. And prayer is 
this opening of the door. 

It must also be added, of course, that 
the objection we are now considering 
seems to think of prayer as purely of the 
nature of request, and quite ignores the 
whole great range of personal relations 
in the communion of spirit with spirit, 
quite independent of things asked for. 
Doubtless the thought that God knows 
my need and has me in his loving care, 
will keep me from urging with importu¬ 
nate anxiety requests for things concern¬ 
ing whose good I cannot be sure, and 
therefore may well affect the proportion 
of prayer to be given to doubtful requests. 
But it ought not to determine the entire 
question of what prayer is to be to me. 

III. Difficulties from the Supposed 
Improbability of Prayer 

But though certain initial difficulties 
concerning prayer may be thus set aside, 
the human heart is concerned with the 
main question: What, after all, is the 
probability of effective relations between 
God and men? Are we just deceiving 
ourselves here ? Is prayer a fond delu¬ 
sion? Are there any spiritual forces, 
any relations of appeal and response, 
between God and man ? Ultimately 
we must be willing fully to face the facts, 
for it is no gain for any of us that we 
should be finally deceived. Is it easier, 
then, to deny the reality of prayer? 
We live in an age with a “stupendous 
reliance on machinery,” in an age of 
enormous material conquest, in an age 
in which knowledge of the material 
world is enormously extended, in a 


business, commercial, and organizing 
age. And it is peculiarly easy in such 
an age that the spiritual factors in life 
should be somewhat hidden. Let us 
ask ourselves, therefore, what the proba¬ 
bility concerning prayer is. 

The probabilities of the case can 
perhaps be briefly summarized. In the 
first place, and for myself, I cannot 
doubt that we must affirm the inherent 
probability of prayer. God is; we are. 
The interrelation of God and the human 
soul is to be expected. The reasons 
would need to be very strong that would 
set aside such inherent probability. 
Moreover, we need God. All the deeper 
knowledge of human nature makes us 
feel that man cannot be satisfied simplv 
with the finite. And Augustine’s grefc 
word has been so frequently quoted just 
because it answers so completely to the 
instinctive judgment of men: “Thou 
hast made us for Thyself, and our hearts 
are restless until they find rest in Thee.” 
If we are to recognize the existence of 
God at all we must believe that he seeks 
our best good, and that what, therefore, 
is necessary to our highest development 
will not be denied us. 

Nor can we leave out of account the 
further fact that all men are impelled 
to pray. The practically universal fact 
of religion has everywhere meant prayer. 
Has this instinct no response? John 
Fiske carries one’s conviction when he 
says: 

If the relation thus established in the 
morning twilight of Man’s existence between 
the Human Soul and a world invisible and 
immaterial is a relation of which only the 
subjective term is real and the objective 
term is non-existent, then, I say, it is some¬ 
thing utterly without precedent in the whole 
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history of creation. All the analogies of 
Evolution, so far as we have yet been able 
to decipher it, are overwhelmingly against 
any such supposition. 


The lesson of evolution is that through 
all these weary ages the Human Soul has 
not been cherishing in Religion a delusive 
phantom, but in spite of seemingly endless 
groping and stumbling it has been rising 
to the recognition of its essential kinship 
with the ever-living God. Of all the impli¬ 
cations of the doctrine of evolution with 
regard to Man, I believe the very deepest 
and strongest to be that which asserts the 
Everlasting Reality of Religion. 

It is probably not too much to say, 
either, that the best in the race have 
tended to make the most of prayer. 
Certainly the great moral and spiritual 
seers and leaders of the race have given, 
on the whole, emphatic testimony at 
this point. 

Christ’s own practice and example 
here are still more convincing to the 
Christian. The Christian man feels that 
one might well rest the entire argument 
for prayer upon this great single fact. 
For if we are to regard Christ simply as 
the supreme character of the race, the 
man of clearest moral and spiritual dis¬ 
cernment, we cannot overlook the fact 


that he is pre-eminently a man of prayer. 
Prayer evidently was his one great 
source of strength, of solace, and of 
courage. He flees to God. It may 
well be doubted whether any of his dis¬ 
ciples have given sufficient weight to this 
example of Christ himself. If he needed 
such recourse to prayer, and found such 
life in it, we may be very sure that we 
need it still more. We are not likely 
to make any mistake in following Christ’s 
example. 

It is perfectly plain, moreover, that 
Christ does not regard this communion 
with the Father as something in which 
he has a part where men have none; for 
he encourages and urges and commands 
prayer on the part of his disciples. 
Christ’s unmistakable example and 
teaching suggest much more than the 
mere probability of the reality of prayer. 
Whether the matter of prayer is entirely 
clear to us or not, it evidently was an 
unquestioned fact for him. He knew. 
He felt that he could bear testimony out 
of his own experience, and the testimony 
is the expert testimony of a master in the 
realm of the moral and spiritual. If 
the revelation of God in Christ means 
anything, it surely means the reality of 
prayer. 
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The motto prefixed by Pogson to his 
English translation of Bergson’s Essai 
sur les donndes immediate de la con¬ 
science? is the following characteristic 
quotation from Plotinus: 

If a man were to inquire of Nature the 
reason of her creative activity, and if she 
were willing to give ear and answer, she 
would say: “Ask me not, but understand 
in silence, even as I am silent and am not 
wont to speak.” 

This is, of course, a half-truth, but 
that half-truth may help to carry us 
into the very depths of the Bergsonian 
position. The words of Plotinus have 
in them a touch of fundamental reli¬ 
gious feeling, and if, in any real sense, 
Bergson’s thought pursues the path of 
“understanding silence,” we may expect 
to find in that thought definite reli¬ 
gious implications. If that is so, Berg¬ 
son should be of interest to all who 
believe in the significance of religion. 

To be sure, Bergson’s thought may, 
and indeed it does, suggest religious 
implicates which are at variance with 
widely accepted interpretations of the 
religious life. But for one who believes 
in the reality of a progressive revelation 
of God in human history—and is this 
not biblical and Christian?—departure 
from existing forms of faith will not 
necessarily disturb fundamental faith 
itself. Mere change of air is often 
invigorating. There is such a thing as 

1 English title, Time and Frte Will. 


a healthy mental disturbance, for mental 
peace and placidity are often only the 
precursors of spiritual slumber. To 
those who wish to maintain a religion of 
mere peace and placidity, if such a thing 
be possible, I would suggest that they 
shun the influence of Bergson’s philoso¬ 
phy. Set and final forms, rigid and 
unchanging formulations, do not flour¬ 
ish in its atmosphere. 

On the other hand, Bergson strikes 
certain notes which harmonize with age- 
old religious themes. Many thinkers 
object to him because he is too old- 
fashioned; because he merely voices in 
new form ideas which are too old to be 
any longer regarded—Heracleitan ideas, 
neo-Platonic ideas; because he resur¬ 
rects conceptions which have been con¬ 
clusively disproved, as, for example, the 
independent existence of the soul and 
the possibility for man of at least a 
modicum of absolute knowledge. These 
conflicting opinions whet curiosity, and 
one wonders whether this philosophy 
may not contain new values for reli¬ 
gious thought, especially in a day when 
men are longing as much as ever for the 
great religious verities but are unable 
to find them satisfactorily in orthodox 
forms of interpretation. 

Thus far, comparatively little atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the religious aspects 
of Bergson’s thought. A few books and 

28s 
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articles discuss this question, but they 
are without exception either haphazard 
in method or otherwise unsatisfactory . 1 
Naturally enough, most of the literature 
dealing with Bergson has consisted of 
reviews, criticisms, and expositions of 
his philosophy as such. This emphasis 
still continues in spite of the feeling of 
surfeit which is beginning to manifest 
itself. This monotonous repetition of 
description has had its value, however, in 
extending to wider and wider circles an 
acquaintance, however superficial, with 
this philosophy. But even lay readers 
are now beginning to ask what bearing, if 
any, this new method of viewing the uni¬ 
verse may have upon religious thought. 

Another reason for the comparative 
lack of religious emphasis in the liter¬ 
ature of the subject is the fact that Berg¬ 
son does not anticipate himself. He 
has promised us for the days to come a 
discussion of both religion and ethics, 
provided he feels when the time comes 
that his results in these directions con¬ 
tribute something new to human thought. 
He is careful and conservative in what 
he publishes and has himself said that 
much of his work has never reached the 
light of publication because the results 
were inconclusive. His own words are: 

Throughout my philosophical career 
I have never felt that I was under the obli¬ 


gation of writing a book. Many of the 
lines of investigation which I pursued led 
me nowhere, and I did not think it necessary 
to give the world “news from nowhere.” 
It was only when I reached a positive answer 
to a question that I embodied it in a book. 

I still feel the same way. If my studies 
of ethics and religion do not throw new light 
upon these vexed problems, I will not en¬ 
cumber the world with an additional book. 
But if my method enables me to grasp cer¬ 
tain aspects of the problem which have 
eluded others, I shall endeavor to make 
others see the things which I saw.* 

Bergson may come to a negative 
conclusion regarding the publication of 
his religious and ethical researches, but 
I do not think this is likely to be the 
case. On occasion he has made specific 
references to these questions and in a 
sympathetic tone. For instance, Le¬ 
vine’s interview, just quoted, contains 
these statements also: 

.... the craving for religious expe¬ 
rience will remain and probably grow 
stronger as time goes on. The religious 
feeling [in Professor Bergson’s philosophical 
interpretation] is the sense of not being 
alone in this world, the sense of a relation¬ 
ship between the individual and the spirit¬ 
ual source of life. 

And again: 

.... This source of life is undoubt¬ 
edly spiritual. Is it personal? Probably. 


z Compare the following: E. Hermann, Eucken and Bergson: Their Significance for Christian 
Thought (Boston); A. S. Mories, “Bergson and Mysticism,” Westminster Review (June, 1912); 
Underhill, “Bergson and the Mystics,” Living Age (March 16, 1912); Macintosh, “Beigson and 
Religion,” Biblical World (January, 1913); Gerrard, “Bergson, Newman and Aquinas,” Catholic 
World (March, 1913); Douglas, “Christ and Bergson,” North American Review (April, 1913); 
E. LeRoy, A New Philosophy: Henri Bergson (1913); K. Bornhausen, “Die Philosophic Henri 
Bergsons und ihre Bedeutung ftlr den Religionsbegriff,” Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche (1910); 
Charles Corbi6re, “Le dieu de M. Bergson,” Revue de thlologie et des questions religieuses (March, 
1910); A. Joussain, Romantisme et religion (Alcan, Paris, 1910); C. Coignet, De Kant d Bergson . 
Reconciliation de la religion et de la science dans un spiritualisme nouveau (Alcan, Paris, 1911). 

3 Dr. Louis Levine’s interview with Bergson. Cf. the New York Times , February 22, 1914. 
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.... of course, personal in a different 
way, without all those accidental traits 
which in our minds form part of personality 
and which are bound up with the existence 
of the body. But personal in a larger sense 
of the term—a spiritual unity expressing 
itself in the creative process of evolution. 

Useful as these statements are, they 
are at best merely straws indicating 
which way the wind is blowing. At the 
present time, if one is to characterize 
the religious effects of Bergson’s thought, 
he must do it chiefly by means of infer¬ 
ences drawn from the main emphases 
of the philosophy. These emphases 
can be determined with sufficient cer¬ 
tainty, and it is as legitimate as it is 
interesting and valuable to discuss tenta¬ 
tively the relation of these emphases to 
religious thought and life. 

The imagination of the educated 
world has been fired by this man; espe¬ 
cially in France, of course, but only less 
so in England and in America. He has 
many admirers in Italy and in other 
countries, and even Germany, wedded 
as she is to her own processes of thought, 
has recognized his significance. The 
modernists in Europe, particularly in 
France, are turning to Bergson for in¬ 
spiration and support. On the social 
side, the syndicalists are appealing to 
him and, whether rightly or wrongly, 
are finding in his philosophy a point 
d’appui for their own views regarding 
the social order. 

More generally, thinking people 
throughout the civilized world have come 
to realize that here is a new force to be 
reckoned with, a new view to be seriously 
considered. Leaders of thought have 
long since recognized that there has 
not yet been time in which mentally to 


digest the mass of new facts brought to 
light by scientific investigation. Those 
who know the history of human thought 
and the circumstances which give rise to 
new philosophies have realized that the 
time was ripe for an attempt to reassess 
the meaning of life in the light of the 
new knowledge. Even the rank and 
file of men, who necessarily lag behind 
and gather up the crumbs which fall 
from the tables of the masters, have 
come to feel that a new interpretation of 
life was due. Many have been looking 
in eager expectancy for such an inter¬ 
pretation in the hope that old values 
might be conserved while forms and 
interpretations more suited to the temper 
and information of the age were being 
wrought out. Thus, whether attracted 
or repelled, all informed men are at 
least curious regarding this new phi¬ 
losophy. It is therefore a pertinent and 
a timely matter to attempt to decide 
what its religious values may be. 

The kind and degree of interest one 
has in a task of this sort depend upon 
the theory one holds regarding the rela¬ 
tion of philosophy and religion to one 
another. One may start with the pre¬ 
supposition that philosophy is the be-all 
and end-all of any attempt to unify the 
apparently conflicting facts of human 
existence; that one must first have a 
complete philosophy of the universe 
before he can begin to discuss the ques¬ 
tion of religion. For such a man phi¬ 
losophy determines religion and the 
latter must ever be subservient to the 
former. 

This is what the Hegelians have 
generally done and, it must be admitted, 
with great success, if the size and quality 
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of a following are tests of success. One 
has but to read Edward Caird’s Evo¬ 
lution of Religion , to see this point of 
view at its best. Here evolutionary 
idealism is the key used with a sure and 
clever hand to unlock the door to the 
mysteries of religious truth and history. 
I may remark in passing that when the 
door is opened, in the case of Caird at 
least, we are led directly to Christianity 
as the goal of all our seeking. Of 
course, for those who think in this way, 
who believe that philosophy should 
dominate religion, there is little use in 
discussing the religious value of a phi¬ 
losophy until you have settled the one 
all-important and prior question, What 
philosophy do you espouse? The pri¬ 
mary interest of such men is in the com¬ 
parison of philosophies, in order to 
determine that philosophy to which one 
should yield adherence. When that 
adherence is achieved, it is merely a 
question of determining the kind of 
religion which such a philosophy may 
allow or suggest. A discussion of the 
religious values of other philosophies 
becomes, in this instance, a more or less 
idle and academic discussion. 

On the other hand, there are those 
who hold that it is religion which neces¬ 
sarily determines one’s philosophy. We 
need not here take into account the 
“man on the street.” Such a man may 
have his philosophy, but it is necessarily 
crude and undeveloped. If he is a reli¬ 
gious “man on the street,” he will more 
than likely be suspicious of all philosophy 
on the general and not wholly despi¬ 
cable supposition that all intellectual 
speculation regarding supermundane 
matters is profitless, or worse. There 
are, however, large sections of the reli¬ 


gious world in which, because of certain 
historical processes, religion has come 
to exercise a dominant authority over 
philosophy. The Roman Catholic po¬ 
sition is the best illustration of this, 
although this point of view is not at all 
limited to Roman Catholics. Orthodox 
Protestant theologians also have held 
that only one form of philosophical 
thought was consistent with Christian 
revelation—a philosophy necessarily de¬ 
termined, so they thought, by the char¬ 
acter of that revelation. 

This tendency, at least as far as 
Roman Catholics are concerned, is due 
to a historical development, through 
which, as a matter of fact, philosophy 
first impressed the iron heel of its author¬ 
ity upon religion. The vogue of Aris¬ 
totle in the mediaeval world, especially 
from the time of Thomas Aquinas, 
established a connection between the 
Aristotelian philosophy and the Chris¬ 
tian religion which still persists in the 
Roman Catholic church and seems 
well-nigh unbreakable. The modernist 
movement continues its nibbling process, 
but there does not seem to be any likeli¬ 
hood of its producing an immediate 
effect upon the great mass of Roman 
Catholic thinkers. Of course, these 
thinkers now believe that their phi¬ 
losophy is as divine and as unassailable 
as Christian revelation itself and, from 
a very early time after the Aristotelian 
conquest of the church, the exponents 
of orthodox theology have believed that 
this philosophy inescapably follows from 
the religion. This means that to be 
a Christian in religion is necessarily to 
be an Aristotelian in philosophy. The 
traditional dogmas of the church, largely 
Augustinian, were fitted into the Aris- 
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totelian framework by Aquinas in such 
a way that the two elements became 
fused and the aegis of revelation and of 
church authority was thrown over both 
alike. Thus Roman Catholic theolo¬ 
gians have come to think that philosophy 
is necessarily subservient to religion; 
that there is only one philosophy ca¬ 
pable of this supreme submission, the 
revealed Aristotelianism; that all other 
philosophies are anathema. These theo¬ 
logians represent a power too strong and 
too extensive to be ignored. 

For such men also a discussion of the 
religious significance of a philosophy is 
an idle discussion, unless it be a dis¬ 
cussion of the religious implicates of the 
philosophy—the philosophy which, 
as they fondly think, religion necessa¬ 
rily dictates to the believer. Indeed, 
such thinkers would go farther and 
brand such an attempt with the marks 
of skepticism and infidelity, because 
there can be only one philosophy and 
that philosophy is the divine philosophy 
—the only one which is consistent with 
divinely revealed religion . 1 

The charming or, as some would 
prefer to have it, the distressing variety 
of man’s mental operations finds one of 
its best illustrations in the subject now 
before us. After leaving our Catholic 
friend, who insists upon the essential 
connection between religion and phi¬ 
losophy—and a particular philosophy 
at that—we soon traverse the path of 
other friends quite different. In the 
homes of these people also Religion is a 
welcome guest, but welcome because of 


her own innate charm. She does not 
need the more sophisticated Dame Phi¬ 
losophy to announce her entrance into 
the drawing-room. She does not ask 
or wish the worldly-wise Queen of the 
Sciences to stand at her elbow and sug¬ 
gest the next proper step. She moves 
through the homes of men with the sure 
grace of unconscious simplicity. In 
fact, according to these friends, Dame 
Philosophy should be barred the door. 
She has been such a disturbing factor 
at previous gatherings that her presence 
is no longer desirable or permissible. 

Christianity is an inductive religion 
and Christian theology must take on an 
inductive character. Fact and not 
theory is the important thing and specu¬ 
lation should be disowned. We are 
living in an inductive age which yields 
easily to agnosticism, and if we are to 
present religion to such an age in any 
effective manner we must adapt our 
religious interpretation to the inductive 
method and the agnostic temper. 

According to Ritschl, whom we may 
take as the best example of this tendency 
in current thought, reason and faith 
must be separated—philosophy and 
religion kept apart. As Edghill says, 
Ritschl held that “ . . . . the conclu¬ 
sions of practical religion are supposed 
to be independent of and irrecon¬ 
cilable with the results of the theoretic 
reason .... reality is unknowable 
by way of metaphysics .... [there 
is] a line of absolute demarcation be¬ 
tween religious and theoretic knowl- 
edge. ,,a And Hermann has said, "It 


1 The Aristotelianism of Roman Catholic thinkers contains within itself the principle by which 
the church justifies the contention that there is no other philosophy. Hence the unbreakable circle 
of thought in which Catholic theologians move. 

* E. A. Edghill, Faith and Fact: A Study of Ritschlianism. 
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makes no difference to a Christian 
whether philosophically he is a mate¬ 
rialist or an idealist. ,,x It should be 
added that this position is of a kind to 
appeal to “the man on the street.” 
What he wants is practice, not theory, 
of course. What he is after is results, 
no matter how they come or how their 
coming may be metaphysically ex¬ 
plained. Thus, among average people 
as well as among the intellectual “qual¬ 
ity,” this antimetaphysical metaphysics 
has an imposing following. 

One is tempted to tarry and discuss 
the validity of this position in itself; to 
ask whether our knowledge can thus 
be placed in two or more water-tight 
compartments; to discuss whether judg¬ 
ments of value may legitimately elimi¬ 
nate judgments of fact, judgments of 
existence. But we must not stop. The 
discussion would not be pertinent for 
present purposes. What we need to 
realize at this point is merely this: for 
such as the Ritschlians, at least as far 
as they personally are concerned, our 
question is once more an idle one. I 
mean the question of the religious value 
of a given philosophy. A given phi¬ 
losophy has no religious value because 
philosophy as such has no religious 
value. Men who wish to keep young 
that way may, if they like, gambol in 
metaphysical meadows and emit philo¬ 
sophical pipings. The Ritschlian is 
rather inclined to think such an attempt 
at a renewal of youth will prove dis¬ 
appointing. The way of life is not there. 
Reality is not in it. It is all darkness, 


fog, uncertainty. If you want youth 
and life, come over into the fair fields 
of religion. Drop your metaphysics 
and renew your faith, hope, and love 
at** religion’s fount. Give over your 
attempt to secure religious values from 
philosophy, or even to assess philosophy’s 
religious value. It has none. 

Needless to say, this article will not 
interest such men except that men of all 
schools of thought are alike in this, at 
least, that their ears itch to hear what 
others say about them. As for the sub¬ 
ject itself, there is nothing in it. It is a 
no-thing. 

In considering the foregoing positions 
I have already given by implication that 
view of the relation between religion and 
philosophy which commends itself to me 
as most reasonable and true. To say 
that philosophy determines religion is, 
in the long run, to eliminate religion in 
favor of philosophy; it is to turn religion 
into philosophy. Still, we may reassure 
ourselves with Lincoln’s reminder, in his 
famous sheep anecdote, that “calling 
a tail a leg doesn’t make it one.” On 
the other hand, to think that religion 
can determine, or ever has determined, 
philosophy is merely to misread and 
misinterpret the history of human 
thought. 

Those, no doubt, are nearer the truth 
who say that the two—philosophy and 
religion—move in different spheres and 
do not touch. They would be still 
nearer the truth, I think, did they grant 
some measure of contact or influence, 


1 Quoted by Edghill, op. cii . One must remember, however, that there are Ritschlians and 
Ritschlians. Ritschl himself was not consistent in this matter of the relation of religion to meta¬ 
physics, and there are striking differences between the position of Hermann, for instance, and that 
of such men as Kaftan and Haroack. 
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even while insisting upon a real inde¬ 
pendence. That many men today, over¬ 
borne by the inductive method of 
modem science and the temptation to 
agnosticism, are unable to react spon¬ 
taneously to the appeal of metaphysics, 
may argue a defect in them quite as 
easily as it may indicate unreality and 
impracticality in metaphysical effort. 

That religious faith is generated apart 
from metaphysics, at least of a formal 
or conscious sort; that religion is in a 
very real sense a scion of the House of 
Humanity, quite as old and quite as 
independently worthy of consideration 
as philosophy—these are statements 
whose truth we gladly recognize and 
accept. Its acceptance need not pre¬ 
vent our recognizing other comple¬ 
mentary truths of a different order. 
One of these truths is: that men have 
perennially felt the necessity of using 
philosophy in formulating religious expe¬ 
rience. Feeling is fundamental, per¬ 
haps, but if it is confined to one’s self 
the thought comes, “Perhaps I am an 
exception, a bit queer.” If the feeling 
is shared with others, a comparison 
results, which leads back to the rationale 
of the feeling—that is, to its philosophy. 
Or again, action is insisted upon, per¬ 
chance. But action, without some 
fundamental purpose to which to link 
it, soon falters. Be it ethical or ritual, 
the act soon suggests a question and the 
question leads one to philosophy. 

For the individual, therefore, gen¬ 
erally speaking, philosophy is bound to 
assert itself in the inevitable attempt to 
make more clear and reasonable to one’s 
self a faith already held, and in bringing 
forward supplementary considerations 
which may set the religious nature free 


for further gains of faith. In other 
words, philosophy often accompanies 
the religious life of the individual, now 
consciously, now unconsciously; some¬ 
times preceding the advance of religious 
faith, sometimes following behind to 
consolidate the gains made by direct 
frontal attack. 

When we turn from the individual 
aspects of religion to its social side, we 
find philosophy still dogging our steps. 
There has been misconception, no doubt, 
in regard to the way in which religion 
actually spreads from man to man. 
That intellectual argument is a gun of 
smaller caliber than it is usually thought 
to be, is certainly true. Life, and 
naught else, begets life. Religious life, 
and naught else, begets religious life. 
Argue with your neighbor until the flow 
of words chokes you and he will still 
persist in his iniquity. Live against 
his error and say nothing; soon the 
cause for argument will have disap¬ 
peared. Nevertheless, as with the indi¬ 
vidual, so in the spread of religion from 
man to man philosophy helps. In cer¬ 
tain cases it may precede the main 
charge, cutting the entanglements and 
clearing the way. In following up these 
advances it certainly has helped to pre¬ 
serve the gains so as to make continuity 
of combined action possible. That the 
forms thus produced have often been 
given an exaggerated importance, and 
have thus been made harmful, is no 
necessary argument against the value 
and inevitableness of their rise. 

May we not conclude, then, that 
philosophy and religion do indeed rep¬ 
resent autonomous phases of human life; 
that they differ, if not in their material 
and in their goal, at least in their method; 
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but that, nevertheless, they are not 
independent, in that either can ignore 
the other entirely ? Certainly phi¬ 
losophy cannot ignore religion, if for no 
other reason than that religion is a 
great fact of human history; and reli¬ 
gion cannot ignore philosophy, not 
merely because the philosophy of past 
ages has pushed itself, perhaps to an 
unjustifiable extent, into the territory 
of religion, but also because the studies 
that deal with the human personality, 
be they of one sort or of another, cannot 
thus be cut asunder. The direct expe¬ 
rience of the religious believer is unde¬ 
niable, but it must be tested, or checked 
up, by the reason. The grist of religion 
must be put through the mill of phi¬ 
losophy that man may secure a product 
of the very highest value, with the chaff 
of ignorance and of illusion winnowed 
away. It is, therefore, no idle question, 
but one of supreme moment oftentimes, 
to ask what the religious value of a 
philosophy may be. 

It is conceivable that such an inquiry 
as this might be conducted in a variety 
of ways with an equal amount of profit, 
though of differing kind. One might 
study the relation of the philosophy of 
Bergson to religion in general. He 
might proceed by first defining religion 
in general, setting forth its essential 
features as manifested in the various 
religions of man in all ages and climes; 
then, taking up in turn these essential 
features of religion he might discuss 
the relation to them and the effect upon 
them of the Bergsonian ideas. In this 
way it might be found that certain of the 
philosophical ideas under examination 
would have a positive and favorable 


relation to religion, others a negative 
relation, and still others a neutral influ¬ 
ence. From these specific conclusions 
a general conclusion might be drawn 
regarding the relation to religion of the 
philosophy as a whole, whether favor¬ 
able or unfavorable. 

Another profitable method would be 
to select a particular religion, such as 
Christianity, and apply to it the process 
just described. First, define the essence 
of Christianity and then pass judgment 
upon the philosophy in accordance with 
the positive or negative relation of its 
ideas to the essential elements of Chris¬ 
tianity as thus defined. 

A more modest plan commends itself 
to me and yields values which do not 
have to wait for the completion of such 
extended investigations as are presup¬ 
posed in the previous suggestions. 
These values, too, are not at all to be 
despised. Let us yield the subjects, 
“Religion in General” and “Essence of 
Christianity.” Have we not already 
had a sufficiency of such discussions? 
Let us also forego any attempt to give a 
complete description of Bergson’s phi¬ 
losophy. There are now literally hun¬ 
dreds of books and articles, in English, 
French, and German, not to speak of 
other languages, in which satisfactory 
characterizations of Bergson’s phi¬ 
losophy may be found. It would be of 
small use, but rather a great weariness, 
to repeat in such a study as this what 
has been so often and so excellently done 
elsewhere. The modem literary world 
would gain much by recalling the cau¬ 
tion of the wise, even though overwise, 
author of Ecclesiastes, “Of making 
many books there is no end; and much 
study is a weariness of the flesh.” 
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It is possible, therefore, to assume 
a knowledge of these details or, at least, 
to refer to others the reader who desires 
them. For the same reason, and for 
other reasons as well, no attempt at a 
criticism of the philosophy need be made. 
That is being attended to by the phi¬ 
losophers, ably, loquaciously, and vo¬ 
ciferously. Our task would be large 
enough in itself to excuse us from em¬ 
broiling ourselves in these other matters. 
To turn to these things would prove 
too tempting; they are so complicated 
and interesting. Besides, others are 
attending to them in a thoroughly com¬ 
petent way. 

We would be children of wisdom 
should we limit ourselves to the single 
task of passing in review the outstand¬ 


ing Bergsonian emphases for the sake of 
drawing any possible inferences in any 
religious direction, but with special 
reference, perhaps, to Christianity. We 
might thus determine what would be the 
religious result of a complete acceptance 
of the Bergsonian philosophy and thus 
determine whether, and how far, this 
philosophy is compatible with religion, 
and especially with the Christian reli¬ 
gion. As LeRoy says: 

The present question of the relation of 
Bergson to morality and religion is, not to 
find bases for the latter in his philosophy, 
but to know whether they are compatible. It 
is not a question of deducing morality and reli¬ 
gion from what is already given, but whether 
there is room for new intuitions along these 
lines—intuitions of different orders of life. 1 


THE CHARACTERISTIC OF SUBLIMITY IN 
THE OLD TESTAMENT 


JAMES A. MONTGOMERY, PH.D. 

Professor of Old Testament in Philadelphia Divinity School 


The rhetorical quality of sublimity 
springs from the marriage of lofty 
thought with lofty presentation. The 
sublime idea may be at hand, but he 
who conceives it may not possess the 
poetic power to give it worthy expression. 
Let him be content then with “thoughts 
too deep for words”! Or there may 
exist artistic capacity, withal that no 
lofty theme offers itself to the poet’s 
matrix; the result is sounding brass 
and a tinkling cymbal. In either case, 


when content and form are not equally 
mated, there is the pole of the sublime, 
the nadir of the bathetic and ridiculous. 
No other quality so much demands the 
absolute infusion and inspiration of that 
which is great; the sublime must possess 
the whole being of the poet, so that he 
expand to its compass and be attuned 
to its exalted airs. 

The sublimity of the Old Testament 
diction is recognized by all, and this 
recognition is not due to religious 


1 Edouard LeRoy, A New Philosophy: Henri Bergson. 
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prejudice. I may call as a witness 
Goethe, whom certainly pious conven¬ 
tion did not bind. Indeed, it may be 
questioned whether religious prejudice has 
not rather worked against the conscious 
acknowledgment of the intellectual and 
literary qualities of the Old Testament; 
orthodoxy has been too content to com¬ 
mit the Scriptures as the oracles of God 
to a category which is beyond all human 
criticism. But the thesis may be posi¬ 
tively maintained that there is no body 
of literature which is so dominated by the 
genuine quality of sublimity as is the 
Old Testament. In this respect it excels 
the New Testament as a whole, in which 
despite its lofty themes the formal 
quality of sublimity is minimized by the 
dominance of the forms of narrative 
and argument. So far as I know no 
other religious literature of the world 
evinces this characteristic to any com¬ 
parable extent. Thus in the Koran 
there are sublime passages, but Mo¬ 
hammed’s poverty in poetic conception 
and imagination destroys their solitaire 
effect by a monotonous and unvaried 
repetition, and overwhelms them with 
oceans of worse than the commonplace. 

The secret of the sublimity of the Old 
Testament lies first of all in this, that 
it deals with the greatest themes, the 
things which are sublime: God and man, 
Providence and destiny, the powers of 
good and evil. It may be said that 
every religious literature deals with such 
themes; and yet, as we have seen, every 
religious literature is not sublime. And 
how rarely does this quality appear even 
in the religious books of Christendom. 
A Dante in his epic of heaven and hell, 
a Milton in his Paradise Lost , a Newman 
in some of his religious poems, a Words¬ 


worth at times—some few stand out 
by way of exception. Indeed, the 
quality is far more often found in the 
poets who can hardly be specifically 
ranked as religious writers, even often 
in those who profess little religion. Why 
the Hebrew people possessed this capa¬ 
city is an ultimate mystery, but one on 
a par with the fact that Israel possessed 
a unique genius for religion. We are 
justified in drawing the conclusion that 
they were given a peculiar inspiration in 
this field of truth, even as we infer the 
inspired genius of the Greeks in the 
sphere of beauty from their works of 
art. 

The formal element of Hebrew sub¬ 
limity must have naturally arisen as 
“the express image” of this conception 
of sublime things. If we proceed to 
analysis, we may discover certain con¬ 
tributory factors which are more or less 
common to the Semitic genius. There 
is the element of simplicity, which is 
germane to the sublime, for this is most 
truly conceived as a simple and an indi¬ 
visible. There is the element of imagi¬ 
nation, whereby the simple idea is 
illuminated by all the flashlights of 
poetic conception and comparison. In 
this the Arabic outdoes the Hebrew, 
but the Arab imagination works most 
richly in secular things. One source 
of the poetic and imaginative wealth 
of the Hebrew literature has been until 
very recent years overlooked, namely, 
the mythological basis of the forms of 
its ideas; many of the most famous 
passages of that volume contain deposits 
of primitive folklore concerning gods and 
men. With this goes a fact which must 
be taken into account along with the 
credit we give to the individual makers 
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of the Old Testament, its poets and 
prophets: it is a folk-literature in large 
part and is the focus of the life of over a 
thousand years of the most remarkable 
people in history, as well as of their hopes 
for all eternity. There is also the gen¬ 
erally overlooked factor of the dramatic 
genius of Hebrew thought, which is 
dramatic, not in the sense that it can be 
produced in the theater—a capacity 
alien to the Semitic genius—but in this, 
that it presents rapidly shifting scenes 
of thought, which give life to the subject, 
however rare and sublime it is. Hence 
this characteristic is adapted to express 
the idea of a living God, of a Providence 
in process, active ideas which become 
static and passive in most specifically 
religious literature. I believe that in 
this respect Browning is the likest of all 
poets to the Hebrew genius, and without 
doubt he was largely indebted for this 
characteristic to the Old Testament, 
which has entered into the fiber and 
spirit of English Christianity. Finally, 
the Hebrew is objective, concrete; it 
speaks to realities, not to ideals, the 
very name for which things suggests 
their unreality, despite Plato. God is 
not an idea, as in Greek philosophy; he 
is the protagonist in the cosmic drama, 
the hero of all history. And correspond¬ 
ingly it avoids the subjective and intro¬ 
spective, and however much this lack 
is a deficiency to modem eyes, it has 
been a salvation to the sublimity of the 
Hebrew literature. The factor which 
has most interfered with this quality 
in Christian literature is that the latter 
too naturally reflects merely the inner 
man, a subject which easily reverts 
to the very opposite of the sublime. 
The classic instance of this fault is 


Wordsworth, who is equally good and 
bad in the sublime and the commonplace. 

With these preliminary remarks, I 
may best serve my purpose by exempli¬ 
fying the Old Testament quality of 
sublimity by quotations from that 
volume. I make use of my own trans¬ 
lations, in which I endeavor, so far as 
possible, to reproduce the cadences of 
the original. 

I begin with Isaiah’s vision of the 
Most Holy God (Isa., chap. 6): 

In the year King Uzziah died, I saw 
Yahwe, seated upon a high and lofty throne, 
with his robes filling the temple; standing 
about him were dragons, each one with six 
wings; with two he would cover his face, 
and with two he would cover his feet, and 
with two he would fly. And ever they called 
each to the other, and said: 

Holy, holy, holy is Yahwe Sebaoth; 
The whole earth full is his glory. 

And then trembled the bases of the 
threshold at the voice of them who called, 
and the house was filling with smoke. And 
I said: 

Woe is me, for I am undone! 

For a man of unclean lips am I, 

And amidst a people of unclean lips I dwell; 
Yet the King Yahwe Sebaoth have my 
eyes seen. 

Then flew unto me one of the dragons, 
with a hot stone in his hand, taken with 
tongs from off the altar, and he touched it 
upon my mouth, and said: 

Behold this has touched thy lips, 

That thy sin be removed and thy error 
purged. 

And I heard the voice of Yahwe speaking: 

Whom shall I send 

And who will go for us ? 

And I said: Behold me! Send me! 
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Observe here the delicacy with which 
the sublime theme of the vision of God 
is presented; the seer sees only the lower 
part of Deity, hardly more than his 
skirts, and almost at once smoke and 
mist intercept the awful sight. Milton 
had done better if in his great religious 
epics he had not treated God as familiarly 
as he has done—like “an old man with 
a gray beard,” as Ibsen says. 

Another class of instances consists of 
those which present God’s operation in 
nature. I preface them with the first 
paragraph of the story of Creation: 
“ First of all when God created the 
heavens and the earth—now the earth 
was waste and chaos and darkness was 
upon the deep, and the Spirit of God 
was brooding upon the waters—then 
God said: Let there be light. And 
light came to be.” The pagan rhetori¬ 
cian Longinus, the teacher and minister 
of Zenobia of Palmyra, quotes this 
passage in his essay on the sublime as a 
worthy description of the sublimity of 
the Creator. 

Again, we feel the touch of a sublime 
nature-poetry in the opening verses of 
Ps. 104 , a passage that we may boldly 
match with the Greeks or the modems: 
O Yahwe my God, thou art very great, 

Clothed with majesty and splendor! 
Who robed himself with light as a garment, 

Who spread out the heavens like a cur¬ 
tain; 

Who laid the beams of his stories in the 
waters, 

Who made the clouds his chariot; 

Who made winds his angels, 

Flames of fire his ministers. 

That is, light is the robe of God, the 
skies his palace, the cloud his chariot, 
the winds and the thunderbolts his 
agents. 


I cannot pass by here the sublimely 
simple presentation of the dual impres¬ 
sion man receives in contrasting hims elf 
with Nature (Ps. 8 ): 

When I consider thy heavens, thy fingers’ 
work, 

The moon and the stars which thou hast 
established; 

What is man that thou art mindful of him. 
And the son of man that thou heedest 
him? 

In this couplet appears the trinity of 
poetical themes: God and Man and 
Nature. We are reminded of that one 
poetical remark of the dry philosopher 
Kant, that he knew of two sublime 
things—the starry vault of the heavens, 
and man’s moral consciousness. But 
the Hebrew thought is wider and richer— 
the whole man, body, soul, and spirit, 
is the theme. 

The majesty of God appears with 
the most poetic elaboration in connec¬ 
tion with the theme of the theophany 
of Yahwe on Sinai. I quote from the 
divine Epiphany in the prayer of Habak- 
kuk (Hab., chap. 3 ): 

God came from Teman, 

And the Holiest from Mount Paran. 

His glory covered the heavens, 

And the earth was filled with his majesty. 
His brightness was the very light, 

The rays that gleamed from him he made 
a cover of his might. 

Before him goes the pestilence, 

And the sirocco follows at his feet. 

He stood, and he shook the earth; 

He looked, and he startled the nations; 
And the eternal mountains were rent, 

The everlasting hills did bow. 

The awful theophany of Yahwe at 
Sinai and in the march through the 
desert toward Canaan was conceived 
in two aspects: for his people it meant 
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comfort and deliverance, for his enemies 
wrath and revenge. Hence in the 
expectation of Yahwe’s advent in the 
future there are always these two sides 
in the prospect, judgment and salvation. 
The passage which I proceed to quote 
as representing the vengeance of Yahwe 
is not sympathetic to our Christian and 
modem feelings, and yet it is a good 
example of the dramatic though bar¬ 
barous sublimity of much of the Hebrew 
diction (Isa. 63:1 ff.): 

Who is this that comes from Edom, 

With reddened garments from Bozra— 
He so splendid in his garments, 

Marching in the greatness of his might ? 
“I who speak in right, 

Mighty to save!” 

How came the red on thy garments, 

Like the garb of one treading the wine¬ 
press? 

“A vat have I trodden alone, 

And of the peoples was no man with me. 
So I trod them in my anger, 

And trampled them in my fury. 

Then spurted their gore on my clothing, 
And all my garments I stained. 

For in my heart was a day of revenge, 

And the year of my redeemed was come, 
And I looked, but no helper! 

I was amazed, but no supporter!” 

An equally sublime vision, but lack¬ 
ing the barbarity of the passage just 
quoted, is that of the approach to Zion 
of the God of all comfort (Isa. 40:9 ff.): 

On a mountain high get thee up, 

O glad herald Zion! 

Raise with might thy voice, 

O glad herald Jerusalem! 

Lift up, fear not, 

Say to the cities of Juda, 

“Behold your God!” 


Lo, Yahwe advances with might, 
Gaining sway by his arm; 

Behold, his reward is with him 
And his prize before him. 

Like a shepherd he herds his flock, 
Gathering them with his arm; 

The lambs he bears in his bosom, 
Leading the dams. 

I may also quote here a passage from 
Jeremiah, in whose diction sublimity is 
usually wanting, but in this passage the 
horror of the vision of chaos makes itself 
felt in the prophet’s rhetoric: 

I beheld the earth, and lo, it was waste and 
chaos; 

And the heavens, and they had no light. 
I beheld the mountains, and lo, they 
trembled, 

And all the hills swayed to and fro. 

I beheld, and lo, there was no man left, 

And all the birds of the heavens were 
fled. 

I beheld, and lo the gardenland was waste; 

And all its cities ruined at the presence 
of Yahwe. 

In the Old Testament, God is the one 
sublime thing; Nature, the world, 
becomes sublime only as it appears 
as the robe or the work of God; man 
is sublime in nature and destiny only 
so far as God lifts him up and endows 
him with that quality through associa¬ 
tion with Himself. Hence the Old 
Testament lacks many of the themes 
which have inspired subsequent poets 
and philosophers with their sublimity. 
There all the glory is given to God. 
We do not find in the Hebrew the treat¬ 
ment of such subjects as have produced 
some of the sublimest passages in Eng¬ 
lish literature, such as Milton’s lines on 
light in Book H of Paradise Lost, 
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Shelley’s Ode to Liberty , Wordsworth's 
Imitations of Immortality . Man’s in¬ 
terest and importance rest solely on his 
dependence upon God, but things in 
themselves, man’s virtues and aspira¬ 
tions, his conceptions of the grandeur of 
nature, are treated as weak and perishing 
by nature; only their pathos is stressed. 
There is one possible exception to this 
general statement, namely, the Book of 
Job, which appears particularly sym¬ 
pathetic to modem feelings as an 
expression of man’s noblest longings. 
Yet these themes are taken up only in 
order to contrast them with the sole 
sublimity of God. Moreover, even this 
great drama is to be understood, not 
primarily as an expression of man’s 
individualism, but as a national epic 
in which the fate of Israel is the inspiring 
theme of the poet. I conclude this 
paper with some selections from this 
composition, which takes its place among 
the greatest of philosophical dramas; 
indeed, it is the greatest, if we consider 
that it is the classical prototype of all 
those of its class. 

My first selection sets forth the imper¬ 
fection of man (Job 4:12 ff.): 

But unto me there stole a word, 

And my ear caught a whisper from Him, 
In the thoughts of the visions of night, 
When deep sleep falls upon man. 

Fear overtook me and trembling, 

Yea, it affrighted the whole of my frame; 
Then there passes before me a spirit, 

That my hair stands up on end. 

It stands, 

But I know not its shape; 

A form is before my eyes, 

The likeness of a voice I hear: 


Shall man be righteous with God, 

Or humanity pure with his Maker ? 

Lo, He puts not His trust in His Servants, 
In His Angels He finds imperfection. 

How much more the tenants of day, 

Thdr houses founded on dust! 

Easier than a moth are they bruised, 
Between mom and eve are cut off; 

With never a one to pay heed, 

For ever and aye they die; 

When once their tentcord is drawn, 

They die, and that without knowing! 

My next selection is a description of 
man’s mortality (Job 7:1 ff.): 


Is not man a conscript on earth, 

And his days like the days of an hireling ? 

Like a servant who pants for the shade, 

Like a hireling who looks for his wage, 
So are allotted me months of misery, 

And nights of trouble assigned me. 

When I lay me down, I say: 

When shall I rise ? 

When I rise: How soon is it evening! 

I toss till the dawn. 

My flesh is clad with sore scabs, 

Shrivels my skin and crackles; 

Swifter than a shuttle my days, 

They cease, and then no hope! 

Ah, remember that a breath am I! 

My eye will no more see weal. 

Who sees me sees me no more; 

Thou lookest for me, I am not. 

The cloud dissolves and goes, 

So mounts none from Hell’s descent; 

He returns no more to his house, 

His place knows him no more. 

But I cannot restrain my mouth, 

I would speak in my spirit’s distress: 

Am I Abyss or Dragon, 

That thou settest over me guard ? 
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I thought, My couch will comfort me, 

My bed will help bear with my groaning; 
Then thou with dreams dismayest me, 
With visions dost thou appal me. 

In the next selection Job rises out 
of his despair to the sublime heights of 
confidence in his God (16:18 ff.): 

O Earth, cover not my blood! 

My cry find no biding-place! 

Yea, lo in heaven is my Witness, 

He who vouches for me, on high! 

My deriders are my friends; 

Unto God my eyes do weep, 

That He give right to a man with God, 

And between man and his friend! 

For a few years come and go, 

Then pass I on the road none retraces, 
My spirit death-smitten, 

My days snuffed out, 

The tomb my lot! 

But this bold hope is bounded by the 
circuit of the tomb. Later he comes to 
an intimation of immortality, in a pas¬ 
sage whose irritating obscurity is the 
result of the poet’s struggle before the 
enigma of humanity, the riddle of death: 

Pity me, pity me, my friends! 

For God it is has smitten me. 

Why do you pursue me like Deity, 

Nor sate yourselves with my flesh ? 

O that now my words were written, 

That now in a book were inscribed! 
That with iron, and inset with lead, 

Graven they might be in the rock! 

But I know, my champion lives, 

And hereafter he will stand on my dust 


But bodiless I shall yet see God, 

Whom then I shall see for myself, 
Whom my eyes will behold and no other— 
My strength is undone in my bosom! 


His spirit fails under the tense strain 
of his wild hope. 

For time’s sake I must pass over the 
description of Wisdom in chap. 28, 
where over against the antithesis and 
antistrophe of “the mine for silver and 
the place for gold,” which, hidden as they 
are, yet the miner reaches, the poet 
inquires: 

But where shall Wisdom be found, 

And where is the place of knowledge ? 

No man knoweth its price, 

Nor is it found in the land of the living. 

The deep says, It is not in me; 

And the sea says, It is not with me. 

It cannot be gotten for gold, 

Nor can silver be paid for its price. 

Yet this Wisdom is not the philosophy 
of the Greeks nor the accustomed object 
of poems of the intellect. Its definition 
is given in the final verse: 

Lo, the fear of the Lord, that is Wisdom, 
And to depart from evil is knowledge. 

And I may only as briefly refer to the 
sublime challenge of the Creator that 
the hero enter into the lists of intellectual 
competition with him: 

Who is this that darkens discretion, 

By words without sense ? 

Gird up now thy loins like a man, 

I will ask thee a question, and tell me! 

Where wast thou when I laid earth’s bases ? 

Tell me, if thou hast ought of knowledge: 
Who marked out its metes, if thou knowest, 
Or who stretched the line forth upon it ? 

Upon what were its pillars settled, 

Or who laid its stone of foundation? 
With the chorus of the stars of the morning, 
When shouted God’s sons together. 
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The denouement comes with the all his conceptions are as nothing, before 
finally clinched conclusion of the inscru- the sublimity of God, our very idea of 
tability of God (40:1 ff.) : whom in comparison cannot be sublime. 

Shall one cavil and dispute with th’Almighty? It is not in that empyrean field that 
Solve it who argues with God! the modem seeks the sublime; our 

Then Job answered Yahwe and said: humanistic tendency rejoices in the 

I am too small! What can I answer thee ? grandeur of nature and the depths of 
My hand I lay on my mouth. man’s spirit. But, Allah akbar!—God 

Once and twice I have spoken, alone is great! And seen sub specie 

I will not do it again! aeternitatis, from the standpoint of 

This is the death-blow to man’s eternity, the Hebrew poet-philosopher 
sublimity in and for himself. The is right. In his conclusion we have the 
Matterhorn dwindles, and the stars key to the sublimity of Hebrew thought 
withdraw their shining, and man and and diction. 


DID JESUS FAVOR MILITARISM ? 

A SYMPOSIUM ON MATT. 10:S4 

Christians always seek to justify their interests by appeal to the Bible. Naturally , 
therefore , those who believe that war is an inevitable element of civilization wish to appeal 
to the authority of Jesus for support of their view. Jesus is so obviously opposed to 
any resort to force that it is difficult to align him with even the semi-militarists. Recourse , 
however , is had to his casting the sword upon the earth , Matt. 10:34 , and his cleansing 
of the temple. The latter seems so impossible a basis for pleading Jesus ’ example as 
favoring war that it does not merit serious consideration. The case is different , however , 
with Matt . 10:34, . In order to get the opinion of New Testament scholars, the Biblical 
World has solicited the following letters as to the meaning of the passage. 

In our own opinion , the sword to which Jesus referred is the sword of the martyr 
rather than of the soldier , a symbol of the struggle which the acceptance of his ideals 
involves , even to the cleavage of family ties and the destruction of life itself. Christianity 
not only brings comfort but discontent. It teaches , however , that the Christian is to 
endure rather than to cause suffering because of his ideals. For Christians , like their 
Heavenly Father , are to love their enemies. 

MELANCTHON W. JACOBUS 
Dean, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Connecticut 

One cannot read Jesus’ address to the son with the presentation of it in Mark 
Twelve, as given in Matt. 9:36—11:1 (6:7-13), and, secondly, that much of 

without observing two things: first, that the material peculiar to Matthew is 
it is very much elaborated in compari- found in Luke, who records it in later 
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periods of Jesus’ ministry—notably the 
period of the so-called Perean Ministry 
(Luke 9:51—19:28). 

The verse under discussion (vs. 34) 
reappears with slight variations in Luke 
12:51. Matthew reads: “Think not 
that I came to send peace on the earth: 
I came not to send peace, but a sword.” 
Luke reads: “Think ye that I am come 
to give peace in the earth ? I tell you, 
Nay; but rather division.” 

The variation, however, is significant, 
in view of Matthew’s handling of the 
special document which Luke has used 
to record this Perean ministry. 
Matthew’s habit is to take passages from 
various places in this document and 
insert them into the long discourses which 
he has taken from the Logian source, 
as the topical agreement between the 
passages and the discourses would sug¬ 
gest. 

When we take the Matthew para¬ 
graph in which our verse occurs (10:34- 
39), we see that vs. 34 comes from Luke 
12:51; vs. 37 from Luke 14:26; vs. 38 
from Luke 14:27; vs. 39 from Luke 
17:33— a ll °f them passages peculiar 
to Luke and constituting part of his 
Perean document. Of these verses so 
taken from these later passages in Luke, 
vss. 37, 38, and 39 have to do generally 
with the idea of the denial and suppres¬ 
sion of the lower material life on the 
part of the disciples, in view of the 
moral and spiritual decisions with which 
they are to be confronted, the reality of 
which decisions is brought out vividly 
by showing that they will arise even 
within the intimate friendships and 
fellowships of the home. 

If Matthew took these verses (37,38, 
and 39) out of Luke’s Perean document 


and inserted them in the record of Jesus’ 
address to the Twelve as he got it from 
the Logian document, it was evidently 
because he felt they agreed in thought 
with vss. 35 and 36 of this Logian docu¬ 
ment after which he gathered them, 
for these two verses (35 and 36) bring 
out just this idea of the moral and spirit¬ 
ual decisions which will confront the 
disciples within their intimate home 
relationships. 

If this is so, then it would seem clear 
that in prefacing vss. 35 and 36 which 
he has taken from his Logian document, 
with vs. 34, which he had taken from 
Luke’s Perean document, Matthew had 
no idea of representing Jesus as describ¬ 
ing his mission as a propaganda for war. 
Why he changed Luke’s “division” (8ca- 
fupurfjiov ) to “sword” (/xax<wpav), we 
may not perhaps be able definitely to 
say; but obviously it was not to intro¬ 
duce the idea of militarism, for this is 
in no way the thought of the two 
Logian verses (35 and 36) around which 
he has gathered these topically analogous 
passages from Luke. 

It would seem, therefore, that in 
making our verse commit Jesus to the 
preaching of armed revolution as the goal 
of his mission in the world, stress was 
being placed upon the utterance which 
its literary source in Luke’s Perean 
document and its literary context in 
Matthew’s address to the Twelve would 
not justify. Obviously, this does not 
mean, on the other hand, that Jesus 
held war to be always unjustified and 
never called for by the progress of his 
rule in the world. The instinct of 
freedom and liberty which his gospel 
has so strongly championed in the 
Christian ages makes this historically 
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untrue, apart from the logical infer- dples in our Matthew passage to their 
ences which follow from carrying the last analysis in the resistance to im¬ 
moral decisions imposed upon his dis- moral force. 


A. T. ROBERTSON 

Professor of New Testament Interpretation, Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky 


Jesus was not afraid to contradict 
himself. He often used the figure of 
exaggerated contrast, as all popular 
teachers do. Thus one is able to drive 
home one truth at a time. But it is 
necessary to put all sides of the teaching 
together. This verse (and its parallel 
in Luke 12:51) is a case in point. If it 
stood alone, one might be justified in 
stretching it to advocate militarism, 
but even then the context must first be 
considered. The context shows that in 
Matthew Jesus is exhorting the Twelve 
to courage in meeting resistance in their 
efforts to preach the gospel. They are to 
preach even at the cost of their own 


lives. Indeed, Christ’s work inevitably 
leads to division in homes when men 
take sides for and against Christ. But 
Jesus did not mean the word “sword” 
to be taken too literally, as is plain from 
his rebuke to Peter (Luke 22:38; Matt 
20:52) and to Pilate (John 18:36). 
In fact, he argues specifically against the 
use of the sword in the propagation of 
his cause. But Jesus does not wish his 
disciples to be so afraid of a fight that 
they will surrender at the devil’s de¬ 
mand. 

He gives a peace of spirit inde¬ 
pendent of what the world can do to 
one (John 14:27). 


JAMES S. RIGGS 

Professor of New Testament, Auburn Theological Seminary 
Auburn, New York 


To isolate this text and use it as a 
support for aggressive national warfare 
is to contradict the whole spirit of Jesus. 
In Luke’s version of this text the word 
“division,” or “dissension,” is used 
instead of “the sword.” Dissension 
has been attendant upon faith in Jesus 
at all times in the history of the church. 
It is to be noted, however, that faith has 


been the occasion, not the cause, of this 
“dissension.” The real cause has been 
the wilful antagonism of men to that 
which faith in Jesus represents and 
maintains. Hence, often, “a man’s own 
household” has been “his enemies” if he 
became a Christian. In the third 
temptation Jesus distinctly and emphat¬ 
ically repudiated Caesar’s method of 
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getting supremacy—the way of the 
sword—and chose the way of self- 
sacrificing love. It is true that love at 
times may be required to defend itself 
by force or punish by force. Love 
cannot ignore justice nor condone crime. 
Neither can it use the sword to further 
selfish ambitions or to satisfy revenge. 
Peace at any price is not a doctrine of the 
Gospels. But, while this is said, it 


remains true that the spirit of love is the 
spirit of Jesus. That of itself and in itself 
always seeks for peace. Nevertheless, the 
world being as it is, the earnest desire of 
love for purity, justice, and the truest 
well-being of men has again and again 
provoked hatred and strife. Hatred and 
strife are not of Him who was the Prince 
of peace. Wilful sin has made the way 
of His advance a way of “dissension.” 


CHARLES E. JEFFERSON 
Pastor, Broadway Tabernacle, New York City 


The whole chapter is a charge to 
men starting out to preach the gospel. 
It begins with a figure—“I send you 
forth as sheep in the midst of wolves.” 
It ends with another figure—“I came 
not to send peace but a sword.” Sheep 
and wolves are metaphors, sword is 
another metaphor. The chapter is a 
warning against the expectation that 
justice can make progress without 
resistance, that truth can be enthroned 
without conflict, that love can be made 
regnant without strife. Men are to 
be loyal to the principles of Christ even 


though their attitude stirs up contro¬ 
versy and separates them from their 
dearest friends. Christians must not 
be daunted because their ideas are 
resisted. In a world like this it is 
impossible to advocate high ideals with¬ 
out arousing opposition and hatred. 
But in the midst of the strife Christians 
are to be “sheep.” If there is any 
killing, it must be done, not by the 
Christians, but by those who oppose 
them. To twist this sentence into a 
justification for war is one of the most 
monstrous of all perversions of Scripture. 


CHARLES R. BROWN 

Dean, Yale School of Religion, New Haven, Connecticut 


I do not think that Matt. 10:34 has 
any bearing whatever on the question 
of militarism. It is one of those brilliant 
metaphors, common in Scripture, indi¬ 
cating that the spirit of entire loyalty to 


Christ would sometimes prove divisive. 
If the verse is read in the light of the 
six verses which follow I believe this 
becomes plain. 
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The Study ot Theology 

Rev. J. Agar Beet, D .D., writing under the 
foregoing caption in the August number of 
of the Expository Times, discusses a serious 
indictment brought recently in ,the same 
magazine against theology in contrast with 
other branches of knowledge. The main 
points in the indictment are that theology 
is almost entirely dogmatic, starting with 
certain quite arbitrary assumptions, such 
as the truth of the Scriptures, and arguing 
to certain foregone conclusions, which may 
be summarized as the traditional creeds. 
What is needed is a scientific theology, free 
to seek and proclaim the truth and inde¬ 
pendent of any ecclesiastical organization. 
Dr. Beet admits that this criticism is true of 
some manuals of theology used in minor 
schools of theology but is utterly untrue of 
the works of the best modem theologians, 
such as Neander’s Planting and Training of 
the Christian Church. The evils referred 
to have originated chiefly from the fact that 
Christianity has developed in various com¬ 
munities of smaller or larger size where 
theological tradition took different and 
sometimes contradictory forms, and these 
differences gave rise to theological con¬ 
troversy. These varieties of belief were 
given permanent form in creeds, which, while 
having minor differences, are in the main in 
wonderful agreement with each other. 
Now, each denomination must have schools 
of theology in order to secure its continu¬ 
ance, and of course the teaching of these 
schools must be in harmony with the beliefs 
of those who support them. The result is 
almost inevitably a limiting of freedom of 
thought in the pupils. The remedy pro¬ 
posed by Dr. Beet is for every professor, 
pastor, and church member to sift carefully 
for himself the grounds of his belief, sin¬ 
cerely and courageously looking for the 
truth regardless of the outcome; for, after all, 


the changes which modem scholarship has 
forced upon us strengthen immensely the 
foundation of the historical faith of the 
church, and confirm all that we value most 
in the Christian tradition. This is illus¬ 
trated by the changes of thought that 
have taken place in regard to the inerrancy 
of the Scriptures, the human life of Jesus, 
and the doom of the lost. The modem 
view, while different from that of earlier 
times, has a much stronger appeal to the 
hearts and consciences of men today. In 
any case, loyalty to the truth must be the 
motto of every teacher of the future pastors 
of the flock of Christ. Inspired by a due 
appreciation of the infinite value and 
sacredness of the truth, we will be stimulated 
to an earnest and patient search for it; and 
if we approach our pupils frankly and unre¬ 
servedly, admitting the limitations of our 
knowledge, their confidence will be won and 
the way will be opened for an intelligent 
reception of those many matters for which 
we can bring decisive evidence. 

John, Chap* 21, Not an Appendix 

That John, chap. 21, is not a mere 
appendix, but a constituent part of the 
Gospel, is the contention of Rev. J. M. 
Thompson, M.A., of Oxford, in an article in 
the August number of the London Expositor . 
He takes up and criticizes one by one the 
chief arguments generally advanced for 
the opposite view: (1) Stylistic differences; 
the use of certain rare words in this passage 
is no proof of different authorship, because 
other chapters of the Gospel also contain 
words which are unique in the New Testa¬ 
ment. Nor does the use of irregular con¬ 
struction furnish proof in itself, for elsewhere 
in this Gospel as well as in other New Testa¬ 
ment writings a similar looseness of con¬ 
struction may be seen. (2) Divergences 
in point of view; the fact that John, chap. 21, 
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has a Galilean setting for certain inci¬ 
dents and introduces persons not previously 
mentioned in the Gospel does not neces¬ 
sarily imply a different authorship. More¬ 
over, the continuation in this chapter of the 
“beloved disciple” in antithesis to Peter 
seems to prove an identity of authorship, 
for this distinction is used frequently in the 
previous chapters. This conclusion is 
strengthened by a consideration of the three¬ 
fold charge to Peter, for this seems to 
correspond closely to the threefold denial. 
Again, the form of the statement by which 
the three appearances are recorded in 
21 :14 is closely analogous to 2: n and 4:54, 
and also marks a subtle parallelism between 
the “signs” with which the Gospel opens 
and the “appearances” with which it ends. 
(3) The conclusion in 20:30, 31; the argu¬ 
ment that this conclusion at the end of 
chap. 20 is a proof that chap. 21 is an 
appendix the writer disposes of by the 
theory that this summary is obviously mis¬ 
placed. He adduces reasons for placing it 
at the end of chap. 12, where it would seem 
to fit in exactly. In any case, it is plainly 
out of place in its present position. The 
absence of a formal conclusion at the end 
of chap. 21 is probably due to the loss or dis¬ 
arrangement of a portion of the manuscript. 
The fact that vss. 24 and 25 of chap. 21 are 
evidently editorial notes would suggest that 
something was felt to be missing. For these 
reasons John, chap. 21, should be con¬ 
sidered an integral part of the Gospel. 

The Koridethi Gospels 

In the August number of the London 
Expositor , Professor Alexander Souter, of 
Aberdeen, writes of a recent discovery that 
throws some light on the types of gospel 
text current in Asia Minor during the early 
centuries of the church. Though this area 
was the center of a vigorous Christianity 
planted firmly by the repeated labors of 
St. Paul and his helpers, we have heretofore 
known little of the nature of the gospel 


texts used there. The Koridethi Gospels 
are connected with the town of Koridethi, 
situated within the Russian Empire in the 
mountainous country southeast of the Black 
Sea. The people of this district, the 
Swanetes, had of old been Christians, but 
had relapsed into barbarism. In 1853 the 
application of several of them to the 
governor of Caucasus for baptism and 
priests led to an archaeological investigation, 
in connection with which a beautiful Greek 
manuscript of the Gospels was found in the 
church of Kerkyos and Julitta. Though 
some interest was taken in the discovery at 
the time, the manuscript appears to have 
dropped out of sight until 1901, when the 
Bishop Suffragan of Gori happened to see it 
and, recognizing its value, had it taken to 
Tiflis for scientific examination. In 1903 
Doctors Beermann and Gregory published 
jointly the text under the title Die Kori¬ 
dethi Evangelien (@038). Since then other 
scholars have been engaged in critical study 
of the text, as a result of which we have now 
much interesting information available in 
regard to it. It would seem that the 
manuscript must be dated somewhere 
between the seventh and ninth centuries. 
It is written in a peculiar script, in uncial 
letters, on a very thick and rough vellum, 
and has numerous marginal notes in 
Grusinian (Georgian) and Greek. Only a 
few of the leaves are missing, so that the 
text is remarkably complete. 

The rest of the article is taken up with 
critical comments on the text itself, and the 
writer concludes with the opinion that we 
have in this manuscript a genuine Asia 
Minor text which has been worked over in 
parts to bring it into accord with the ecclesi¬ 
astical (“Syrian”) type. 

Worship in the Congregation 

“The slovenly, thoughtless extempo¬ 
rizing that some otherwise excellent and 
talented men give to the worship makes one 
long for the narrow limits of a ritual that 
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would at least afford protection from 
crudities of worship and even profanations 
of the sanctuary,” writes F. S. Parker, D.D., 
in an article on “The Significance and Value 
of Worship in the Congregation,” in the 
Methodist Review for July, 1915. He notes 
a tendency in recent years to modify the 
modes of worship in the non-liturgical 
churches in the direction of what is some¬ 
times called an “enriched service”—an 
ambiguous term that really connotes the 
adoption of liturgical elements. These 
modifications, however, have led to deplor¬ 
able incongruities in the ritual of worship. 
There are three principles around which 
worship may be organized: (1) the sacra¬ 
mental and memorial observance of the 
Lord’s Supper; this was characteristic of 
the liturgies of the ancient church; (2) the 
service of prayer, praise, and thanksgiving 
which marked the cloister life of the monas¬ 
tic period; (3) the sermon, or prophetic 
message, which was emphasized by the 
independent churches following the Refor¬ 
mation, worship being employed only as 
a contributory element to the effectiveness 
of the message. The church of the present 
day (the writer speaks from the standpoint 
of the Methodist Episcopal churches) has 
combined these three principles in arranging 
its order of worship, and a liturgical hodge¬ 
podge is the result. The writer pleads for 
greater attention to the study of liturgies in 
our theological seminaries so that the origin 
and historic significance of liturgical forms 
may be better understood. The tendency 
to enrich our services is not necessarily 
undesirable, for people who live in beauti¬ 
ful houses, well furnished with pictures, 
music, and books, may well demand more 
artistic accompaniments of worship by way 
of architecture, music, etc. It is necessary 
only that care should be taken not to sacri¬ 
fice the true spirit of worship to the interests 
of mere aestheticism. The musical service 
of our churches is in many cases far from 
inspiring, and does not tend to cultivate the 


emotional side of Christian experience. 
The reading of portions from the Psalter 
only, to the exclusion of the Law, the 
Histories, the Prophets, and the other 
writings of the Old Testament is deplored. 
This is a serious loss to the service. The 
prayer, too, is often pitifully lacking in those 
elements that are so necessary for the edifica¬ 
tion of a congregation bowed in the attitude 
of worship. And finally the tendency to 
disparage the worship supposedly in the 
interests of the sermon is one of the most 
fatal faults. There can be no conflict 
between the two; both will become more 
effective means of grace if each is accorded 
a due share of thought and preparation. 

Mysticism 

Mysticism is the science of the saints. It 
must be studied and acquired before one 
can become a saint. It has well-known 
and well-defined laws of which the average 
Christian is ignorant, and this is one of the 
principal reasons why we appear to have 
no saints at the present time. In the past 
mysticism has been largely an art for the 
few, and has tended to become aristocratic; 
in the future it must be a science for the 
many—i p must become democratic. So 
runs the introduction to an article on 
mysticism by Basil Levett in the July 
number of the Church Quarterly Review . 
The article is based on a book by Abbe P. 
Lejeune, an Introduction to the Mystical Life 
(1914). Mysticism is defined as “an 
exaggerated emphasis laid on one element 
of the spiritual life which has a constant 
tendency to get pushed into the background, 
namely, the divine command ‘Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart 
and with all thy soul and with all thy mind 
and with all thy might.’” A second 
definition is also given: “Religious mysti¬ 
cism is the attempt to realize the presence 
of the living God in the soul.” Mysticism, 
however, is not a mere selfish enjoyment 
of God; its final goal is love of, and service 
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for, others, in and for God. But man must 
first reach perfection of character through 
contemplation before he can be of any real 
use to his neighbor. None are ready for 
practical work till they have reached the 
Prayer of Union, teaches St. Teresa. The 
stages of mystical activity are described 
as active recollection, which is the effort of 
the soul to realize God; passive recollection, 
which is the corresponding gift made to the 
soul by God; the Prayer of Simplicity, 
which is a wordless attitude or gaze; and 
the Prayer of Quiet, leading up to that of 
perfect union. Mystical prayer sooner or 
later always takes the form of intense mental 
and spiritual darkness. The accusation 
brought against mysticism, that it tends to 
abnormality, has much truth in it, but this 
tendency is a danger to be avoided rather 
than a fault to be condoned and should be 
treated with sympathy. The writer con¬ 
cludes with the prayer that “the Holy 
Ghost will once again restore in the English 
church a School of the Prophets,” or of 
mysticism. Some quiet retreat in a country 
district is suggested where life could be 
divided between study, silence, and physical 
exercise, and yet not so remote as to render 
impossible that which is almost a necessity 
for mystical training, viz., some practical 
work—anything from Bible classes to boy 
scouts—which would supply some oppor¬ 
tunity for humiliation or failure. 

The Bible and the Raoe Question 

Within the memory of living men it 
was fashionable to postulate many origins 
for the human race, not one species but 
several being the contention. Of these 
some are ethnically inferior and obviously 
intended for servitude, while others, espe¬ 
cially the Anglo-Saxons, hold a kind of divine 
commission to bring into subjection the 
inferior races of mankind and subdue the 
earth with their kultur . Today, however, 
science and religion both agree that there 
is but one species of man; there are many 


varieties, it is true, but none of these is 
racially pure and there is no such thing as 
racial superiority in any of them. In view 
of these things, what ought to be our attitude 
toward those races differing from our own ? 
Does the Bible throw any light on the prob¬ 
lem ? This question is discussed by William 
Elliott Griffis, D.D., in the Homiletic Review 
for August. It is pointed out that the Old 
Testament abounds in passages teaching 
that “one law shall be to him that is home- 
bom and unto the stranger that sojoumeth 
among you.” The Book of Ruth is but the 
ideal of the union between races, the Moa¬ 
bite and the Israelite. The Book of Job is 
like the report of a congress of religions. 
The Book of Jonah is a superb missionary 
argument, smiting Jewish exclusivism, while 
showing the forbearance of Jehovah with 
other races. Thus in the Old Testament we 
find “the international mind” inculcated as 
a duty and joy, while certainly acceptable 
to God. Turning to the New Testament 
we find that Jesus first reveals, at the well, 
his messiahship to a woman who is not in the 
church and nation; he makes the Good 
Samaritan the very pivot of his whole 
teaching; he welcomes the Greeks and goes 
out, seeking the lost, into the coasts and 
regions beyond Israel. The Book of Acts 
opens with a picture of pentecost which in 
itself is a virtual solvent of the race prob¬ 
lem. Paul on Mars Hill, preaching to those 
who divided all humanity into Greeks and 
Barbarians, delivered the greatest sermon 
on ethnology ever uttered. The Lord’s 
Prayer, with its twin doctrines of the divine 
paternity and human brotherhood, is the 
consummation of the New Testament teach¬ 
ing on the subject. And so in our treat¬ 
ment of those of our fellows who are outside 
of our clan or cult, who may wear a suit of 
ideas, habits, and of cuticle different from 
our own, our duty as children of one Father 
is plain. The cultivation of the inter¬ 
national mind, which in its last analysis is 
the mind of Jesus, and the merging of 
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exaggerated notions of both personal and 
national sovereignty will bring about 
speedily the true brotherhood of man under 
the fatherhood of God. 

The Sovereignty of God 

“The profoundest necessities of the most 
practical piety require a distinct, unequivo¬ 
cal recognition of the absolute sovereignty 
of God in the affairs of the world,” writes 
Rev. James Mudge in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for July, 1915. To grasp this truth we 
need to be convinced of two propositions: 
in the first place, that God is the source of 
all motion in the physical universe. This 
is now the practically unanimous conclusion 
of those best qualified to have an opinion 
on the subject. The second proposition is 
that sin resides only in the will; it is a 
wrong volition, an evil choice, a decision to 
disobey God. This saves us from the con¬ 
clusion that since God is the author of all 
physical motion he is therefore the author of 
sin. Some timid people find relief in 
attempting to draw a distinction between 
God's causative and permissive providences, 
thus shifting from God's shoulders the 
burden of the world's painful occurrences. 
But this distinction can scarcely stand, for, 
as Archbishop Whately has said, “Whatever 
happens must be according to the will of the 
Most High, since He does not interpose to 
prevent it.'' However, God does permit 
that which is really sin, the inward evil 
volition, for in carrying out his grand 
designs he has chosen to give to man a free 
agency and so does not exercise autocratic 
power over his will. When we say “All 
that is, is right,'' we are not to understand 
it absolutely; the perverse volitions of free 
agents make it necessary for God to do far 
otherwise than he would if there were no sin. 
And so the events of life may be said to 
accord with his relative and actual, though 
not with his absolute, ideal will. It is the 
best he can do, so to speak, with the ma¬ 
terials at his disposal. But though God is 


ultimately responsible for man's external 
actions, he does not ordinarily interfere 
with them unless there is no other way open 
by which he can carry out his plans; and 
since this way is always in his power as a 
final resort, it is proper to say that the ulti¬ 
mate authoritative control and responsibility 
is his alone. The external act is man’s, 
properly speaking, only in the sense that his 
volitions give occasion for the putting 
forth of this particular power by God at 
this particular time and place; yet man is 
under obligation to do his very best at all 
times and must not plead divine responsi¬ 
bility as a bar to his own faithful exertions. 
Thus, though there still remains something 
of mystery about this great doctrine, we 
have a consistent, sufficient explanation of 
how the Creator can govern the world with¬ 
out disturbing the moral responsibility of 
his creatures. 

The Significance of Miracle for 
Religion 

“A generation ago men were arguing 
that miracles are impossible. Today we 
are told that all life is miraculous,” declares 
Dr. William Adams Brown, in his Dudleian 
lecture at Harvard University, published in 
the July number of the Harvard Theological 
Review . Miracle he defines as “an excep¬ 
tional event in nature or in human life, the 
significance of which faith finds in the self- 
revealing activity of Deity.” Miracle in 
this sense is as old as religion and as uni¬ 
versal. As far back as we can go we find 
men confronted with strange phenomena 
and interpreting them as messages of the 
gods. And the belief has persisted through 
all the changes of dogmatic theology and 
philosophic theory right down to the present 
time. The roots of miracle-faith he finds to 
be the sense of wonder, the consciousness of 
enlightenment, the experience of reinforce¬ 
ment, and the longing for certainty. Is 
miracle something to which we must give 
a permanent place in our religion? He 
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thinks it is. For belief in miracle is bound 
up with belief in personality, and so in the 
last analysis it is a part of the larger question 
of theism. So long as faith in a personal 
God exists, miracle will remain, for miracle 
is the way in which the personal God com¬ 
municates his will to men. But while our 
belief in miracle will remain, our theory of 
miracle will be affected by whatever modi¬ 
fies our conception of personality. We 
ought to have, and do have, in our day a 
broader conception of miracle than the 
savage or the traditional theologian. And 
just as we cannot be content to be mere 
onlookers at the great drama of the universe, 
but are impelled to move toward our ideal, 
so the unseen Creator of this world is work¬ 
ing toward an end, “ and the forward steps in 
His onward march, the stages in that creative 
evolution which is the law of the divine life, 
are what religion knows as miracle.” 

The Religious life of the Jews ot 
Elephantine 

In the American Journal of Theology 
for July, 1915, Professor S. A. Cook writes 
on “The Significance of the Elephantine 
Papyri for the History of Hebrew Religion.” 
One of the most valuable “finds” in recent 
excavations has been that of the Elephantine 
papyri. These papyri are written in 
Aramaic, the lingua franca of the Persian 
period from the Euphrates valley to Asia 
Minor and Upper Egypt. The dialect 
closely resembles that of the Aramaic 
portions of Ezra and Daniel; it is, however, 
an older type of dialect. Our papyri come 
mostly from the frontier town of Assuan- 
Elephantine, where a number of Jews and 


Syrians were settled as military colonists to 
defend the boundary of Egypt against the 
Nubians. These Jews worshiped the God 
Y-h-Wy who is no other than Y-h-w-h, 
Yahweh, better known to us in the inaccu¬ 
rate form “Jehovah.” Far from practicing 
a strict monotheism, they even admit two 
other deities—Anath-Bethel and Ashm- 
Bethel. In ordinary speech and solemn 
oath the Jews were not averse to the use of 
the name of Egyptian gods. This illustrates 
one of the results of intercourse with 
foreigners in a cosmopolitan dty like 
Elephantine, and recalls the talmudic 
injunction to avoid associating with a non- 
Jew lest one should have to swear by his 
god. One of the papyri, unhappily in a 
very fragmentary state, seems to show that 
the Jews of Elephantine kept the feast of 
the Unleavened Bread and perhaps the 
Passover. In 411-410 b.c. the colony 
entered into troublous times. Rivalry 
between the Jews and the priests of the 
Egyptian local god Khnum led to a revolt, 
in the course of which the Jewish temple 
was destroyed and no traces of it were found 
in the course of the excavations. The 
papyri of Elephantine gives us traces of 
Hebrew history from a point of view differ¬ 
ent from that of the authors of Ezra- 
Nehemiah. There were in Jerusalem two 
conflicting tendencies—the one purely uni- 
versalistic (Isa. 19:19; Mai. 1:11), the 
other distinctively Jewish and particularist, 
which triumphed in Pharisaism. In the 
fifth century b.c. at least the Jews of Jerusa¬ 
lem could not afford to condemn very 
severely their brethren of Elephantine for 
the laxity of their religion. 
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MISSIONS 


The Religion* Issue in the Mexican 
Situation 

The age-long struggle affecting the rela¬ 
tion of church and state is being refought in 
Mexico. It is well known that the religious 
situation in Mexico is vastly different from 
that in the United States. In Mexico vir¬ 
tually the whole population professes the 
Roman Catholic faith, and there is no 
religious influence worth mentioning to 
counterbalance the influence of the clergy. 
A little more than half a century back the 
dominant political, social, and economic 
power, in addition to the religious control, 
belonged to the Roman Catholic church. 
Luis Cabrero, writing in the Forum , in 
August, places before us the religious issue 
affecting the Roman Catholic church in the 
present Mexican crisis. More than half a 
century ago, when the church control was 
at its highest, the revolution of 1856-59 
was stirred up. This revolution was the 
bloodiest that Mexico has ever witnessed, 
and it affected the country more deeply 
than the present revolution is doing. The 
object of that revolution is readily seen in 
the Laws of Reform which were enacted, and 
which aimed to strip the Roman Catholic 
church of economic and political power in 
Mexico. The principal items in the Laws 
of Reform were: (1) separation of church 
and state; (2) incapacity of the church to 
possess landed property; (3) abolition of 
convents. 

Luis Cabrero says that, while these 
laws have been enforced in part, they have 
been so widely evaded that the present 
situation remains much the same as before, 
and that stringent measures are necessary 
to thwart the plans of the Catholic church 
to secure for itself economic and political 
power. The constitutionalist government 


is the factor in Mexico that is avowedly 
endeavoring to enforce the Laws of Reform 
at the present time, and Mr. Cabrero states 
its aims thus: “The aim of the constitu¬ 
tionalist government with regard to the 
Mexican Catholic church is to enforce the 
strict observance of the laws known as 
Laws of Reform, which up to the present 
time have been disregarded. The constitu¬ 
tionalist government demands the fulfilment 
of these laws, because they form an integral 
part of the Mexican Constitution. These 
causes must be maintained because the 
causes which demanded their enactment are 
still prevalent in the country.” 

It appears to be needful, when seeking 
a proper estimate of the actual happenings, 
to see to it that isolated acts are not per¬ 
mitted to obscure the real aims of the con¬ 
stitutionalist government. Moreover, Mr. 
Cabrero says that the constitutionalist 
government proposes to give full guaranty 
in religious matters to the practice of any 
cult, but it is determined to establish 
effectively the principle of separation of 
church and state. 

German Missionaries in India 

One aspect of the baneful influence of the 
European war is to be seen in the reduction 
of the missionary forces in India. Figures 
presented by Mr. Austin Chamberlain show 
that during the first year of the war there 
were 627 German missionaries in India, of 
whom, in April, 115 were interned, 70 others 
were residing in specified places, and the 
remaining 442 were at liberty ^nd at their 
posts on parole on condition of good 
behavior. The Literary Digest for Octo¬ 
ber 2 considers that it speaks something 
for British tolerance that hundreds of 
German missionaries in India have been 
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permitted to continue their work unmolested 
thus far; also, that it speaks somewhat for 
the German missionaries that their critics 
who want them interned can point to few 
abuses of this hospitality. But a writer in 
the August number of The Nineteenth 
Century and After says that public opinion 
in India demands “a complete sweep of 
enemy aliens, missionary or otherwise.” 
Mr. Austin Chamberlain seems to approve of 
such recommendations and he reported in 
the House of Commons that representations 
from India showed that the time had come 
to take greater precautions against abuse 
of the leniency hitherto shown. The 
German missionaries there, it appears, are 
destined to mingle with the other “enemy 
aliens in India, whatever their calling or 
sex,” who are to be “ interned or cleared out 
of India, subject only to just individual 
exemptions sparingly granted on the re¬ 
sponsibility of the highest authorities.” 
Thus it is that the war may deprive the 
missionary work in India of 627 active 
missionaries. 

What Christianity Has Dona in Japan 

Protestant Christian missions have been 
in Japan a little more than half a century. 
As time is thought of in the history of a 
religion or a nation fifty years is a short 
space. Even so, the question is legiti¬ 
mately put, “What has Christianity done 
for Japan during this period?” President 
Kajmasuki Ibuka, writing in the Mission¬ 
ary Review of the World for September, 
offers an answer. To have an intelligent 
appreciation of this question and its answer 
it is needful to bear in mind that fifty years 
back Christianity was prohibited as the 
“Evil Sect,” and to profess Christianity 
meant death, and the barest suspicion of 
it brought imprisonment. Now the national 
Constitution guarantees freedom of faith. 
Two years ago, when the government called 
together the “Three Religions Conference” 
in Tokyo, seven Christian ministers were 


accorded precisely the same treatment as 
the Shinto and Buddhist high priests. 
There are now in Japan 100,000 Protestant 
Christians, with, perhaps, three times as 
many more who are allied to them by con¬ 
viction if not by church membership. More 
than 200 congregations support their own 
pastors. There are 1,875 Sunday schools, 
with 108,000 teachers and pupils; 81 
Young Men’s Christian Associations, with 
8,600 members. There are also many 
Christian schools and colleges. 

The writer specifies five changes which 
have been wrought by Christianity in 
Japan: first, a striking instance of the 
influence of Christianity is seen in the change 
effected in the estimate of the rights of an 
individual; secondly, the radical change 
brought about by Christianity regarding 
the position of woman; thirdly, a fact of 
deep significance in the Christian higher 
education of women; fourthly, the introduc¬ 
tion of social reforms which are placed to 
the credit of Christianity by Count Okuma; 
lastly, Christianity is bringing into the 
language and literature of Japan new world¬ 
views, new ideals of life, new conceptions 
of sin, and new thoughts of God. These 
changes serve to indicate how Christianity 
is meeting its task in Japan. They serve 
to incite courage, not to give contentment; 
for even the progress thus indicated is small 
indeed when measured with what remains 
to be done. 

Schools of Chinese Language for 
Missionaries 

There is more romance in missionary 
work undertaken in a new field, but the 
most romantic enterprise is not always the 
most successful. The missionary who opens 
a new field faces a very difficult task in the 
study of the native language; he has usually 
neither textbook nor trained teacher and 
thus a great deal of time is lost in the study 
of the language. Today the mission field 
is more and more, like the church at home, 
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organized on the basis of efficiency. Dr. 
Clarence H. Hamilton describes in the 
Missionary Intelligencer for August, 1915, 
how newly arrived missionaries are now 
“studying the Chinese language” in the 
language school of the University of Nan¬ 
king. The head Chinese teacher supervises 
a staff of some twenty-five Chinese teachers 
who give to the students individual lessons 
in private rooms. The schedule shows for 
every morning four periods of study of 
forty-five minutes each; two of these are 
private lessons given by the individual 
teachers and two are classroom lectures 

RELIGIOUS 

The Place Actually Held in Our Col¬ 
leger by Religions Education 

Frequently we hear the question asked, 
“What are our colleges doing for religious 
education ? ” Some information is given to 
such an inquiry by Frank Knight Saunders 
in a paper which he read at one of the ses¬ 
sions of the Department of Universities 
and Colleges, held in Buffalo last March. 
He had previously made a survey of the 
religious institutions of the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, and 
Ohio, and he had derived the following 
data: of 23 theological institutions all but 
5 recognize the importance of giving virile, 
historical instruction in the English Bible; 
of 5 state universities 3 recognize the Bible 
as a real factor in education; of 12 univer¬ 
sities not supported by taxes half give full 
recognition to the Bible as a cultural asset; 
of 60 colleges of liberal arts 40 give reason¬ 
able place to the English Bible; of 70 
first-rate secondary schools 56 give ample 
recognition to Bible-study. 

Dr. Sanders concludes from his survey: 
that, while recognition of the Bible in Eng¬ 
lish is firmly established in a majority of 
the representative institutions, there is still 
much pioneering to be done; that religious 


given by the head teacher himself. The 
individual teacher of each missionary 
student is changed every week, so that his 
pupil is not dominated by peculiarities of 
pronunciation of one man. In the after¬ 
noon the missionaries study characters, at 
the rate of forty-five a week, and combine 
them in idiomatic Chinese sentences. The 
curriculum of the school covers a year’s 
study. It is believed that at the close of 
it the students will be able to continue 
the work on their several stations with 
the help of the ordinary untrained native 
teacher. 

EDUCATION 

education in secondary schools needs stand¬ 
ardization; that normal schools are prac¬ 
tically untouched, owing to the problem 
faced by tax-supported schools; that the 
most insistent need is for teachers who are 
competent to give instruction in the Bible; 
that there should be a standardization of the 
work to be done in each type of institution. 

This information is valuable because it 
shows how large is the place given by our 
educational institutions to religious educa¬ 
tion, but it is much more valuable because 
it indicates the tremendous need which still 
exists for the recognition of the rightful place 
of the Bible as an educational asset. 

Professor Denny and Professor 
Moffatt Receive New 
Appointments 

Professor Denny has recently been 
elected as principal of the United Free 
Church College, Glasgow. Professor Denny 
thus succeeds the great church historian, 
Principal T. M. Lindsay, and is the recipient 
of a well-deserved honor. Professor Denny 
in accepting his appointment said: 

Nobody knows better than I how unequal 
I am to filling the place of the distinguished 
scholar, one of my own teachers, whose loss we 
are all lamenting, and whose memory will always 
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be an inspiration to us. But I can at least say 
that I love the Church, of which I have been a 
minister now for thirty years, that I love the 
College in which I was educated and in which I 
have now been teaching for eighteen years, and 
with the help of God and with the sympathy 
and confidence of my brethren I venture humbly 
and respectfully to accept this appointment, and 
hope to do what is in my power to serve them 
both. 

Another scholar who received deserved 
recognition from the United Free Church of 
Scotland was Professor Moffatt. He was 
elected to the chair of church history to 
succeed Principal Lindsay. Dr. Moffatt is 
one of the most versatile scholars of the 
Christian church. 

Constructive Aim of Religious 
Education 

Dr. Edward A. Pace, writing in the Con¬ 
structive Quarterly for September, impresses 
upon his readers the importance of thorough¬ 
going education in religion as a constructive 
factor. The diversity of opinion repre¬ 
sented by denominationalism of today, he 
thinks, is due in no small degree to lack of 
instruction. And Dr. Pace views the prob¬ 
lem of religious education in such a large 
way that he is inclined to think the ac¬ 
complishment of its aim is not intended 
to benefit those only who are consciously 
striving for it, but that the full advantage 
is reserved for a later generation. What 
is of prime concern now is that the 
movement in religious education be set going 
and furthered as best possible in the hope 
that each year will add new interest and 
force to it. 

Dr. Pace points to two classes of people 
who will not look with favor upon construc¬ 
tive religious education: those who look 
upon religion as an affair of the emotions 
and those who think religion consists merely 
in knowing the things that are to be believed* 


But religion is life, and it therefore involves 
man’s entire being. Once granted that 
religion is something worth knowing, the 
very principles on which modem education 
is based require that religious truths should 
be imparted along with other kinds of truth. 
If religious education is merely an appendix 
it will not be correlated or properly assimi¬ 
lated. Dr. Pace thinks the desired end 
cannot be accomplished unless religious 
education become a part of the everyday 
school program and be taught by the same 
general methods that control the teaching 
of other subjects. All,the claims which are 
usually made for the Sunday school are 
recognized as valid, and every effort made 
to improve the Sunday school is commended. 
But education given through the Sunday 
school suffers because of the time element. 
Even so, the time element is not the most 
serious disadvantage, nor will its removal 
bring about a final solution so long as the 
instruction remains outside the regular 
curriculum. 

A central question connected with the 
teaching of religion is that of method. Ac¬ 
cording to one view religious truths are so 
appealing that simplicity is essential to 
win acceptance. Another view is that 
religious truth does not permit of the same 
treatment as that which is applied to 
secular knowledge. Dr. Pace asserts that 
religion should have its special method in 
education, different from other special 
methods, yet not conflicting with them, 
since they are all established on the same 
basis. Moreover, there is no reason to 
fear that in adopting in religion the ap¬ 
proved methods of education, now so gen¬ 
erally employed, the teacher of religion will 
depart from the spirit of the Master. The 
distinction which separates religion and the 
“ secular ” is artificial; the normal treatment 
of religious knowledge is in connection with 
the other factors of real life. 
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CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Christianity in Germany 

Professor Adolf Deissmann, of the Uni¬ 
versity of Berlin, has been sending to per¬ 
sons in the United States letters on the 
changes in the religious life and spirit of 
Germany. In the Constructive Quarterly 
for September, Benjamin W. Wells has 
brought together quotations from thirteen 
of those letters. It is apparent from the 
quotations that Professor Deissmann thinks 
that people living beyond the borders of 
Germany do not adequately appreciate the 
religious movements which are being expe¬ 
rienced among the people of Germany. 
Accordingly Professor Deissmann has urged 
all who can and will “to come over to us 
and study in our country and among our 
own people a phenomena which, histori¬ 
cally considered, will once belong to the 
great historical monuments in the history 
of the world.” 

In these letters we are told that among 
the people of Germany there is a magnificent 
spiritual awakening and that a great reli¬ 
gious revival is under way, one aspect of 
which finds vent in singing hymns, also in 
writing poetry, for from the declaration of 
war until the late autumn of last year one 
and a half millions of patriotic songs were 
written and published. The war has 
played havoc with certain international 
relations of Christian brotherhood, but as 
though to fill up the gap the Christian 
brotherhood within Germany itself has 
suddenly become greatly intensified. Prot¬ 
estant denominations know each other 
better, and Protestants and Catholics ap¬ 
preciate each other in a degree hitherto 
unknown. While the international brother¬ 
hood is disrupted, there are splendid evi¬ 
dences of the presence of Christian charity 
and forgiveness toward enemies in Germany. 
For example, Dr. Tahausen is quoted: 

Hatred looks as if it were powerful but it is 
nothing but weakness.In giving way 


to hate we lose God; God is not in hate. 

We cannot have God and at the same time mani¬ 
fest pharisaic self-righteousness, which puts the 
blame only on the enemy. Let us hate the 
satanic powers of haughtiness and selfishness, 
of treason and cruelty, of falsehood and hypoc¬ 
risy .... but we do not hate man .... we 
fight in the service of God. 

It is stated that the wounded of the 
enemy find good care and faithful attention, 
and Professor Deissmann says that on a 
visit to the garrison hospital of Wtinsdorf, 
near Berlin, he found that “our German 
soldiers hardly receive better treatment 
than do the French or Russian wounded 
prisoners.” On the other hand, we have a 
glimpse of another side of German life in 
the statement that a pamphlet for comfort, 
issued by Pastor Conrad, has reached 
400,000 numbers. What anguish of soul this 
points to! Perhaps it is not to be thought 
strange that multitudes of these suffering 
people are flocking to the churches, that 
auditoriums are filled to overflowing at the 
weeknight prayer service, and that pastors 
find the people eager to hear their message. 
Certainly it is cause for encouragement to 
learn from Professor Deissman that in this 
terrible conflict the people turn to God. 
How much better if this “religious revival 
and spiritual awakening” had found its 
source elsewhere than in the agony of warl 

Evangelical Christianity in Russia 

The Missionary Review of the World for 
October contains an instructive r6sum6 of 
the religious situation in Russia, as seen 
from the viewpoint of evangelical Chris¬ 
tianity. This r6sum6 is made by Dr. 
McCaig, who is chairman of the Russian 
Evangelization Society. The most striking 
indication of a movement in the direction 
of a “New Russia,” says Dr. McCaig, is 
the Tsar's edict forbidding the sale or 
manufacture of vodka. Religion and pa¬ 
triotism are so blended together that Russia 
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may be spoken of as a religious nation, and 
the whole-hearted support of the people in 
the war is a marked contrast to the weak 
support of the conscript soldiers in the 
Japanese war. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society has, with the approval of 
both church and state, circulated the 
Scriptures throughout Russia, and the 
manifest eagerness of peasants and soldiers 
to possess a copy is a hopeful sign. 

Notwithstanding this, the present crisis 
in Russia has not yet opened the way for 
evangelical Christianity. The famous edict 
of religious toleration, which was issued by 
the Tsar in 1905, has been considerably 
qualified under the influence of individual 
governors, to whom was committed the 
administration. Last year a reactionary 
measure passed before the Imperial Senate 
and became law. Soon after Mr. Fetler 
was apprehended at his prayer meeting and 
later exiled to Siberia. At about the same 
time more than a dozen other evangelical 
pastors were sent to Siberia. It appears 
as though the Tsar and some of his advisers 
have shown a disposition to foster freedom, 
but unfortunately the reactionary influence 
of the Greek church authorities makes itself 
so felt that religious liberty in Russia is an 
illusion. Meanwhile, it is clear that what¬ 
ever evidence there may be for a “new 


spirit” in other departments of Russian life 
there seems to be justification for the follow¬ 
ing statement: “The men who steer the 
ship have no new ideals, no new aims, they 
are animated by no new spirit: it is the 
awful, ghostly shadow of Pobedonosteff 
risen again, fettering anew the hands and 
feet of liberty for the new gospel.” 

Dr. A. Palmeri, writing in the Review 
and Expositor for October, tells us how Rus¬ 
sian polemical literature is turned upon the 
Russian Baptists. These are denounced 
as a sect “headed by a rabble of wretched 
men, groping in spiritual darkness; the 
most fearful sowers of nihilism and nation¬ 
alism; the subyerters of both the political 
and social institutions, and, therefore, wor¬ 
thy of hanging.” In the Russian bureau¬ 
cracy, as well as in Russian universities and 
army and navy, German names are in great 
prevalence upon Russian names. This 
German element is charged with all the 
calamities that strike Holy Russia, with the 
political oppression that hampers the on¬ 
ward movement of native Russians hunger¬ 
ing for liberty and progress. When we 
understand these conditions we may appre¬ 
ciate somewhat of the odium attached to 
the Russian Baptists, for both the foregoing 
authorities tell us the Baptists are accused of 
being in league with these German enemies. 
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University of Chicago Sermons. By Members 

of the University Faculties. University of 

Chicago Press. $i. 50 net. 

The sermons of this volume, preached before 
the University and in some cases before other 
congregations by professors of the University, 
are nobly representative of the higher intellectual 
and religious life of America. The divinity 
schools are largely represented, though philoso¬ 
phy, sociology, and English also have their 
voices. All the preachers have had theological 
training, a few the experience of pastors; but 
the reader without personal knowledge of the 
men will feel that the sermons are the messages of 
students and teachers and not of men in the 
active ministry. They show the “ dyer’s hand.” 
A keen critic could tell what the preacher was 
studying and teaching. It ought to be so, and 
the sermons are the better for this. The ser¬ 
mon must be a personal message—“God’s word 
through a man.” And these sermons in a very 
marked way breathe the life of the preacher. 
The style shows less of the university atmosphere 
than the thought. With two or three exceptions, 
where the form is distinctly that of the lecture 
with little thought of the average hearer, the style 
has the oral quality that grips and holds atten¬ 
tion by its direct, sincere, virile quality. The 
classroom today is not separate from life, and 
the teacher speaks of real things and has a 
realism of style in harmony with the best books 
and the best public speech. It would be a stiffen¬ 
ing of the careless colloquialisms of the popular 
pulpit, a purifying from its worldly vulgarity, to 
take a thorough course in such sermons. 

It is a pleasure to feel the positive, con¬ 
structive note in most of the sermons. The 
past is not in ruins, “ an emptied shrine.” They 
are not “impatient of the world’s fixed way.” 
And in the effort to express truth in the present 
tense, the mark of all the real preachers from 
Paul to our time, they recognize the worth of 
what others have done. There is no better 
example of this magnanimity, this perspective 
of faith, than the sermon, “The Test of Reli¬ 
gion.” 

There is a tone of apologetic in many of the 
sermons, the consciousness of a critical if not 
questioning audience. You see the microscope 
or the pair of scales that have been used in the 
critical process. It is a discussion of a problem 
of religion, of a truth about Christ, not always the 
giving of the evangel. A distinguished judge 
of Massachusetts on a church committee for 
securing a new pastor said that the members 
wanted a man with a message to the heart and 
conscience; the weakness of the New England 
pulpit was its endless discussions about the 
gospel. Dr. John Watson tells of a great scien¬ 
tist who attended his ministry in Liverpool, who 


was indifferent or restless if the preacher dis¬ 
cussed any problem of science or religion, but 
when he presented Christ as the message of life 
would often come round in the afternoon and 
talk it over. 

Christ is the “eternal contemporary,” the 
message of life for the modem pulpit as for the 
age of the Apostles. And the living Christ has 
three values for our pulpit: he is the power of 
new life for men in their moral weakness, he 
teaches and inspires the noblest character, he 
gives the law and motive for social relationships. 
The second and third aspects of Christ’s work 
chiefly fill these sermons and they are treated 
with clearness and persuasiveness. “Manu¬ 
factured Gods” forces a man to face God’s will 
in Christ. “The Everlasting Kingdom of 
Righteousness” and “The New Heaven and the 
New Earth” open the eyes to see the forming of 
the Kingdom of God, and “The Way to the 
Unseen” interprets the social bonds as the 
ministers of the Spirit. 

The first phase of Christ’s work is not wholly 
lacking. “The Salt of the Earth” and “The 
Voice of God” witness to the saving message of 
the gospel. Should not the pulpit oftener 
present the living Christ as meeting the need of 
moral weakness and failure ? There are men in 
the university quite as helpless without Christ 
as men in the slums. The gospel we preach must 
be a redemption if it is to have ethical power. 

Arthur S. Hoyt 
Auburn Theological Seminary 
Auburn, New York 


The Asiatic Dionysos. By Gladys M. N. 

Davis. New York: Macmillan, 1914. 

Pp. xn+276. $3.25. 

This book traces the origin of the Dionysiac 
cult to the Aryans, a theory set forth some sixty 
years ago by M. Langlois. Miss Davis shows 
traces of Asiatic influence on Greek philosophy 
and literature. Dithyrambic poetry, for instance, 
like classical Sanskrit, is characterized by great 
sparingness in the use of the article and of cer¬ 
tain conjunctions, a love of long compound nouns, 
and a strong tendency to use relative copulae 
and participial forms, a love of alliteration and 
of repetition and the use of extravagant meta¬ 
phors. That there was also a strong Medic in¬ 
fluence in Athens in the time of Socrates is quite 
certain and Miss Davis makes a strong case for 
it. There was close connection between Asia 
and Greece as early as the sixth century. In 
Indian mythology there are two gods which 
answer to Dionysos: the first is Soma (the Haoma 
of the Avesta) and the second is Shiva. Shiva- 
worship is, however, of late origin and is not to be 
compared therefore to Dionysiac worship. 
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Soma was the name of a plant from which 
an intoxicating liquor was extracted; it was 
also the name of a god, which assumed divers 
shapes in Indian mythology. Miss Davis finds 
several points of similarity between the figure 
of Dionysos and that of Soma. Do these 
point to a more or less direct influence of 
Indian mythology upon Greece so that Soma 
can be properly called the prototype of 
Dionysos or can they be explained by the 
development of a common type which became 
Dionysos among the Phrygians and the Greeks, 
and among the Aryans of India, Soma? Miss 
Davis has brought forth excellent arguments 
for her thesis; but somehow it is difficult to see 
through what channels Indian influence exerted 
itself upon Phrygia or Greece. It could be only 
through Babylon, where there are no traces of 
Soma-worship. We shall grant to Miss Davis 
that our knowledge of Babylon is still very 
limited and that an argument from silence does 
not carry very far except sometimes as a 
demonstration of our ignorance. It remains 
that her book will be a noteworthy contribution 
to the study of comparative religion: it is the 
work of one who possesses the sound philological 
training without which studies of that type are 
only shallow generalizations. 


The Bearing of Recent Discovery on the Trust¬ 
worthiness of the New Testament. By Sir 

W. M. Ramsay. New York: Hodder & 

Stoughton, 1915. Pp. xiv+427. $3.00. 

This book is not designed to report new dis¬ 
coveries in the field of New Testament study, 
but to estimate the apologetic value of the new 
information which has come to light in more 
recent years and is already known to scholars. 
Also the form of presentation is popular, the 
principal part of the book being composed of 
the James Sprunt Lectures delivered at Union 
Theological Seminary in Virginia in the autumn 
of 1013. 

As everyone knows, the author is a veteran 
explorer of Central Asia Minor, but the present 
work is mainly a defense of his personal views 
as to the correct applications of his discoveries 
rather than a simple statement of archaeological 
data. This interest is made to justify the 
insertion of an introductory biographical chap¬ 
ter, which, however, does not describe the 
events of the author’s career as an explorer but 
shows how Providence had led him, often against 
his own will, into this work in order that—so 
he apparently would have us infer—he might 
become a defender of traditional views regarding 
the literal historical accuracy particularly of the 
Lukan writings. On the other hand, those who 
have given less credit to Luke are said to be 
prompted by a desire “to discredit the super¬ 
human element in the history. Their hostility 
to Luke arose out of their refusal to admit the 


superhuman element in the government of the 
world.” 

Passages like this indicate the author’s lead¬ 
ing interest, which determines the plan of his 
work. As he himself says, ‘ ‘there is no attempt 
to follow a strictly scientific order,” but the 
order followed is designed to exhibit the develop¬ 
ment of his own personal opinions with respect 
to the trustworthiness of the New Testament 
as a supernatural historical record. Conse¬ 
quently he is particularly interested to estab¬ 
lish the reliability of “the episodes in the First 
and Third Gospels describing the circumstances 
of the Savior’s birth.No one can com¬ 

prehend Luke or Matthew so long as his mind 
is clogged with the old ideas about the puerility 
and untrustworthiness of those episodes.” 

These sentences indicate the aim of the 
whole, namely, the establishment of super- 
naturalism as the underlying principle of all the 
New Testament writings. This result is at¬ 
tained by examining a few representative pas¬ 
sages which have been “exposed to hostile 
criticism,” and a defense of these is thought to 
justify the conclusion that “the New Testament 
is unique in the compactness, the lucidity, the 
pregnancy, and the vivid truthfulness of its 
expression.” Recent discovery is made to con¬ 
tribute toward this end by showing that these 
data, when correctly expounded, support the 
author’s thesis. To those who are at the outset 
in agreement with his thesis the argument may 
prove satisfactory; other readers may find the 
book useful chiefly for the valuable grains of 
archaeological fact which can be sifted from 
the chaff of interpretation. 


Buddhist Psychology. By Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys 

Davids. London: G. Bell. Pp. xii+212. 

$1.00. 

It is difficult to trace with certainty how 
much of the scholastic teaching of Buddhism 
goes back to the founder of that religion. There 
are two great divisions in Buddhism: Southern 
Buddhism, preserved mainly in Ceylon, and 
Northern Buddhism, still powerful m Tnibet, 
China, Korea, and Japan. The Buddhism of 
Burma and Siam is of an intermediate type. 
Mr. and Mrs. Rhys Davids have done a remark¬ 
able work in the study of Southern Buddhism, 
and have edited and translated a number of 
texts written in the Pali language. In this vol¬ 
ume of the “Quest” series Mrs. Rhys Davids 
takes up the subject of Buddhist psychology 
as set forth in those Pali sources which go back 
to the first three centuries of our era. It is 
hard to believe that the Abhidhamma texts, 
many of which were composed eight centuries 
after Buddha’s death, give us a very accurate 
description of his teaching. India is a land 
where metaphysical thought was busily at 
work, and it may safely be assumed that Gau¬ 
tama’s pragmatic method of via media was more 
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simple than the teaching of our present Pali 
texts. Buddhist psychology differs very much 
from ours. Mind is conceived as a series of 
aggregates. Consciousness, as Buddhist writers 
understand it, could be best described as a suc¬ 
cession of phenomena, flash-points of infinitely 
short duration, like the photographs on a cinema- 
film. This series of phenomena is conventionally 
and conveniently expressed as a unity, a mind. 
This impermanent compound called the self is 
made of five aggregates: material qualities, feel¬ 
ing, sense-perception, complexes of conscious¬ 
ness, and lastly, consciousness itself. This 
classification goes back to Buddha. He looked 
upon himself as a physician who wants to heal 
the disease of mankind. Sense-impressions 
and the reaction of consciousness upon them 
were the avenues whereby came suffering. 
Buddha taught how these errors could be dis¬ 
sipated and deliverance attained. It is seen 
clearly how a sound knowledge of Buddhist psy¬ 
chology is essential to the study of Buddhism. 
Mrs. Rhys Davids’ book will be found inval¬ 
uable in such a study. 


Bible Stories and Poems. Edited by Wilbur 
F. Crafts. Illustrated Bible Selections 
Commission, 206 Pennsylvania Ave. S.E., 
Washington, D.C., 1915. Pp. 397. $1.00. 
The student’s presentation edition of Dr. 
Crafts’ Bible Stories and Poems is meant to 
serve as a textbook to Bible-study in colleges 
and for “credit” classes on the North Dakota 
plan in high schools. It is also adapted to be the 
basis of Bible-study for church day schools on 
the Gary plan. The volume is illustrated by 76 
Tissot pictures in full color and 140 other 
pictures or maps. The selection of readings is 
mostly made from the Old Testament; the New 
Testament passages are of an ethical character 
to which Jews—at least Reformed Jews—will 
scarcely object. _ 


Spiritual Healing. By W. F. Cobb. New 
York: Macmillan, 1914. Pp. xui+312. 
$1.60. 


Spiritual healing is not confined to any grade 
of culture. Dr. Cobb shows how it is found 
among primitive peoples, in antiquity, in the 
early church, and now among ourselves. 
Christian Science is a striking movement and 
in spite of the grotesqueness of its creed is 
a living accusation to orthodox religion and 
medicine, which have failed to keep in their 
proper place the essential truth latent in 
Christian Science. The process of spiritual 
healing springs from a transcendental Self. 
“Behind the speech which fires is the orator; 
behind the poem the poet; and behind the 
human machine is the divinely free Self.” This 
transcendental Subject “is the organizing 


principle of our two-sided empirical self, and 
when it is allowed to exercise its heavenly powers 
in an unusual degree we get inspiration, invent¬ 
ive power, superhuman fortitude, or saintliness. 
When it is physical or mental recuperation 
.... we call his work, when we see it, spiritual 
healing.” This is Dr. Cobb’s main thesis and 
he defends it in an able manner. His book 
deserves to be heartily commended. 


The Testing of a Nation’s Ideals. By C. F. 
Kent and J. W. Jenks. New York: Scrib¬ 
ner, 1915. Pp. vii+149. $0.75. 

This volume contains twelve studies of 
political economy as exemplified by the Old 
Testament. They show the development of 
political unity and the building of the nation, 
the importance of personal character in a 
public official and leader, the emptiness of culture 
without religion, the importance of a sound 
financial policy, and other topics bearing on & 
nation’s destiny. The book is remarkably clear 
and well composed; there is none better for a 
Bible class of intelligent adults. A preacher 
might use it with advantage as the basis or 
framework of a series of evening addresses. 


The Historical Atlas of Bible Lands (for 
pupils), by R. M. Hodge (So. 20), and the His¬ 
torical Geography of Bible Lands , with fourteen 
maps, by the same author, published by 
Scnbners, meet the demand for simple but reli¬ 
able textbooks for the study of the geography of 
the Holy Land. The twelfth map represents the 
Jerusalem of Nehemiah: the map of the andent 
dty is printed in red while the plan of the modem 
Jerusalem is in black; it would perhaps have 
been better to print the map of andent Jerusa¬ 
lem in black and the modem dty in red. What 
the pupil needs to know is not the modem 
Jerusalem, which, by the way, is very largely 
outside the andent dty walls, but the Jerusalem 
of the Bible. Otherwise this handbook leaves 
nothing to be desired. 


The Saviour of the World , by Dr. Benjamin 
B. Warfield, is a series of sermons preached in 
the chapel of Princeton Theological Seminary. 
Dr. Warfield takes up some very familiar texts 
and makes them live. His treatment of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son is thoughtful and 
accurate. He shows how this parable does not 
contain the essence of the gospel, for it ignores 
the atonement, Christ, the Holy Spirit, and the 
very character of God as a Father intensely 
loving. What the parable teaches is that God 
will receive the returning sinner. Other details 
must not be pressed too far. The other eight 
sermons are equally illuminating, and one would 
like to give long extracts from them. (George 
H. Doran Company, New York, $1.25.) 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS. II 


Conducted by 

CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 

Associate Professor of New Testament Literature, University of Chicago 


Part II. Jesus 9 Ethical Principles 

The two books here to be read are Plummer, Commentary on the Gospel of 
Matthew; and Stalker, The Ethic of Jesus . 

Many books undertake to present the teaching of Jesus. The greatest number 
of these books are commentaries on the Gospels, prepared primarily for the use 
of ministers in their homiletical exposition of Scripture. The commentaries take 
up each passage in the arrangement of the particular Gospel, and give it a concrete 
exposition. Since the teaching of Jesus is reported most comprehensively in the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, the commentaries on these two books are of primary 
importance. And since the Gospel of Matthew presents an account of the teach¬ 
ing more extensive, systematic, and original (on the whole) than Luke’s Gospel, it 
comes about that commentaries on the Gospel of Matthew have long been the 
most deliberate and the most valuable expositions of Jesus’ teaching. One of 
the most recent (1909) and best commentaries of this kind is Plummer’s Com¬ 
mentary on the Gospel of Matthew . Dr. Plummer is one of the foremost British 
interpreters of the New Testament, with a list of great commentaries to his credit; 
the chief of these, in addition to this volume on Matthew, are his three com¬ 
mentaries on Luke, First Corinthians, and Second Corinthians, in the series 
entitled “The International Critical Commentary” (published in America by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons). Plummer’s Matthew is here selected because, all things 
considered, it gives the most available, complete, historical, and useful interpre¬ 
tation of Jesus’ ethical teaching, in its content, proportion, perspective, and spirit. 
The volume treats the whole of the Gospel of Matthew, and therefore the events 
and deeds of Jesus’ ministry, as well as his moral and religious message. Our 
attention will be directed particularly to his message, in its ethical elements and 
aspects. 

The introduction to the commentary deals briefly with the following matters: 
(1) The author: he concludes that the writer of our First Gospel was not the 
apostle Matthew, since our Greek Matthew is not a translation from the Aramaic 
Logia which early tradition attributed to the apostle Matthew. But this author, 
who was a Jewish Christian unknown to us by name, did in fact incorporate into 
his book a great deal of material collected by the apostle Matthew in the Logia, 
and on that account his name was used in conjunction with the Greek Gospel as 
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giving it a kind of apostolic guaranty and authority. (2) The sources: the two 
main sources for the Gospel of Matthew were the Gospel of Mark, which the author 
used in nearly the same form as that in which it has come down to us, and the 
Logia of Matthew just mentioned. The Gospel of Mark furnished to the Gospel of 
Matthew its general narrative of the events of Jesus’ ministry, while the Logia 
gave the main account of his teaching. Its contents were selected in accordance 
with the needs and hopes of the first Christians, who sought moral guidance for 
present living and assurance of future salvation. Therefore the discourse material 
in the Gospel of Matthew presents in part the ethical message of Jesus and in 
part his doctrinal message. These two elements are not separated, or even in 
thought differentiated; but it is observable that chaps. 5-7, 10, 15, 18, and 23 
are predominantly ethical (dealing with present conduct) while chaps. 11, 12, 13, 
24, and 25 are predominantly doctrinal (dealing with future salvation). The 
min or sources of the Gospel of Matthew are not important for our immediate 
purpose, except as they supplied some small portion of ethical teaching not already 
furnished by the Gospel of Mark and the Logia. The author of the First Gospel 
used his sources with some freedom, since he modified the language of their 
accounts, abbreviated or expanded them, omitted or toned down certain features, 
and heightened the teaching concerning the person and work of Jesus as the 
Christ. (3) Plan of the Gospel: The author adopts in the main the framework 
of Jesus’ ministry as given in the Second Gospel, with its events and deeds as 
there recounted; but his chief concern is to give from the Logia a representative 
summary of Jesus’ teaching, arranged in several groups or discourses set here and 
there in the Markan framework. Five such sections of teaching material are dis¬ 
tinguished by the author with the closing formula, “It came to pass when Jesus 
finished” (7:28; 11:1; 13:53; 19:1; 26:1). (4) The Christology of the First 
Gospel: The book is anti-Jewish in showing that, although the Messiah was of 
them, and came to them first (10:58), yet by their rejection of him they had lost 
their birthright of priority. The kingdom of Israel had become open to all nations. 
The Jew must become a Christian, and hold to the Christian Messiah. The author 
sets forth the passage of the Gospel from the peculiar people to the whole race 
of mankind. The doctrine of the person and work of Christ contained in the 
First Gospel originated in and accurately represents Jesus’ thought and teaching 
concerning himself and his mission. (5) The date: the Gospel of Matthew was 
written between the years 70 and 75 aj). Plummer thinks it possible to be that 
explicit concerning the time of its composition. He thinks it highly probable 
that the sayings of Jesus which the evangelist got from the apostle Matthew’s 
Logia (in a Greek form), and which constitute so large a portion of the First 
Gospel, are the very earliest information we possess respecting Jesus’ teaching; 
and in them we get back nearest to him of whom it was said, “Never man thus 
spake” (John 7:46). It was the presence of this element which made the First 
Gospel such a favorite and gave it so wide a circulation. 

We pass now to Dr. Plummer’s interpretation of the Sermon on the Mount, 
which is the most extended and the most important discourse section in the First 
Gospel as respects the ethical teaching of Jesus. Plummer’s treatment is extended, 
but general; critical problems are given only slight attention. He regards the 
discourse as a digest of Jesus’ practical teaching; some of it was gathered from 
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various occasions by tradition or the author, but in the main the material contained 
in Matt., chaps. 5-7, is a report of an actual discourse presented in this fashion by 
Jesus himself. In his exposition of the teaching Plummer has availed himself 
of the best contents of several recent treatises on the Sermon on the Mount. 

He finds that the general plan of the discourse was to interpret and to inculcate 
the ideal Christian life. The Beatitudes which stand at the head of the Sermon 
present an epitome of that ideal: they describe eight different elements of excel¬ 
lence which every man should acquire in order to attain to perfect spiritual well¬ 
being. Men must recognize their dependence upon God for all spiritual goodness 
and blessing, they must feel keenly the sin and sorrow of humanity, they must 
be humble toward God, they must yearn and strive for the righteousness that is 
the fulfilment of God’s will, they must feel, think, and act lovingly toward their 
fellow-men, they must devote themselves wholly to spiritual interests, they must 
be peaceable and peace-making, they must endure all things for the sake of the 
Kingdom. It is people of these characteristics who bring to realization God’s 
purpose in creating man; by their message, their work, and their example they 
lead men into the kind of life that is eternal. 

The Christian living that Jesus describes is higher and truer than that enjoined 
by the Old Testament and by current Judaism, in that Jesus reaches more deeply, 
more fully, and more surely into the fundamental principles of goodness, and gives 
an ideal that is simpler, finer, more personal, and more impelling. He points out 
the limited, superficial conceptions and attainments of righteousness among the 
scribes and Pharisees. He condemns the scribes and Pharisees for these short¬ 
comings especially because they are the religious teachers and exemplars of the 
Jewish people. They were right in thinking that God had revealed his will in the 
Law and the Prophets; but they were wrong when they refused to hear from him¬ 
self a new and still higher interpretation of God’s will, made possible and necessary 
by the progress of humanity through the centuries. 

The chief aspects of this ethical advance which Jesus proposed are put before 
us in the Sermon on the Mount with striking clearness, conciseness, and impres¬ 
siveness. His ethical principles are here given a classical grouping and expression. 
Other chapters in Matthew, and still other chapters in Luke, contain various 
statements of these teachings, with extended illustrations and applications of them. 
All these passages are satisfying and useful. But we may gather them together 
around the Sermon passages, and treat these principles summarily in the expo¬ 
sition of Matt., chaps. 5-7. Jesus conceived and set forth his new, higher 
interpretation of human duty in terms of Jewish religious ethics, and in specific 
contrast with the Jewish moral standard and practices which he saw about him. 
Jesus was a lofty and strenuous ethical idealist—no one has equaled him in this 
respect, and perhaps Paul is the only one who has approached him. The moral 
defects and shortcomings of men impressed and stirred him profoundly. He could 
not endure them; men must be taught and impelled to overcome them. With 
great severity he castigates men for their sins, and warns them against the wrath and 
retribution of God. The Day of Judgment was announced as at hand, preceding 
the incoming of the Kingdom; and there would be no salvation in this new age 
for any but the righteous—not for those who counted themselves righteous, but 
whom God accounted righteous, according to the type of righteousness which 
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Jesus himself declared. Even the scribes and Pharisees, the religious teachers and 
exemplars of the Jewish people, would find their righteousness inadequate to 
gain them entrance to the Kingdom. 

The ethical principles of Jesus, then, appear to be as follows: 

1. Men must be righteous at heart; they must be thoroughly good within. 
Their feelings, choices, purposes, ideas, must be right. They must be spontane¬ 
ously and individually good. The Jewish conception and performance of right¬ 
eousness fell short in this respect. We say Judaism was “legalisticwhat we 
mean is that it depended too much upon the law and its enforcement as a means 
of making men good, too little upon the spontaneous personal initiative. Much 
can be done to make men good by statutes enjoined and enforced by an institution 
of justice, with penalties for their violation. Many men require external compul¬ 
sion to keep them right; for this reason a law and its administration are necessary. 
Let us suppose that Jesus would have conceded this. But he was not a jurist* 
to work with law: he was an ethicist, to inculcate principles. Jurists might 
employ a compulsory code to force men into goodness from without: he would 
appeal to their essential moral nature to achieve of their own will a fundamental 
goodness within. We call this “ autonomous, ” as against “ heteronomous, ” ethics; 
in other words, that is a higher kind of righteousness which a man achieves 
who is his own law, who lives by his own principles rather than by compulsory 
obedience to a formulated legal code. The supreme ethical status is for a man to 
choose goodness, to have his own ideal and to hold himself steadily to its realization 
in feeling, purpose, and act. To be good because one has to is something; to 
be good because one wants to is much more. The way ahead ethically is by 
spontaneous righteousness. Some men may be restrained from murdering their fel¬ 
lows by the prohibition and threat of the law; but the fundamental and ultimate 
cure of murder must come through a controlling altruistic feeling and will. Jesus 
stands for the development of this principle of love which shall operate within 
every man to make every feeling, purpose, and act kind and helpful. 

2. The criterion of righteousness is internal, not external; God judges men, 
not by the deeds which they perform or do not perform, but primarily by their 
feelings and motives. Jesus did not think it enough that a man should refrain 
from the acts of murder and adultery; he must also refrain from the anger and the 
lust which tended to issue so. Law seems to have the peculiar limitation that it 
speaks of and deals with the act alone; we have no laws to prevent anger and lust. 
We need not suppose that Jesus understood the sixth and seventh commandments 
as having no concern with the motives, but he did observe around him that men 
did not overcome their feelings of hate and lust, even though they abstained from 
murder and adultery. Merely to abstain from the acts is not all of righteousness, 
or even the main part of righteousness; for essential goodness means good feelings 
and good purposes, out of which good acts will normally flow. The Jews placed 
too little consideration upon this matter of inner quality; they made too much 
of external performance. The scribes were very busy practicing and enjoining 
a multitude of duties, moral and ceremonial and liturgical. The yoke of the law 
was indeed a heavy burden—quite unnecessarily heavy, Jesus thought and said. 
Men could be righteous without doing all the things the scribal laws demanded. 
Jesus criticized the Sabbath law and the law of ceremonial washings and the pre- 
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scriptions as to fasting. He wished to reduce and simplify the external obligations 
of man; he wished to restore freedom and inner quality to life. 

3. Acts in themselves good have a relative value; some good acts are of more 
importance than other good acts. The defect of law is that it enjoins a multitude 
of things without duly indicating their relative value. One must not think that 
the Jews were without discernment or distinction in these matters, but in general 
the tendency was to the overvaluation of small things and the undervaluation of 
large ones. They did many small things in punctilious obedience to the require¬ 
ments of the law, and left undone many large things—because the small ones were 
more quickly and easily done, and because the great importance of the large things 
was not sufficiently in view. To tithe the smallest seeds they raised, and then to 
neglect justice, mercy, and faith, seemed to Jesus a primary mistake. Jesus was 
for testing the value of any act by the degree of service which it rendered to human¬ 
ity; acts of love and helpfulness were always the most important, always had the 
right of way over ceremonial and liturgical performances. Also acts apparently 
good are not really good unless they have good motives behind them: almsgiving, 
prayer, and fasting ostentatiously done, to gain the attention and praise of men, 
were thereby robbed of the good quality they were supposed inherently to possess. 

4. Righteousness demands the entire attention and devotion of men. Men 
are to set their hearts on things above, not on things on the earth; they cannot 
serve both God and mammon. Jesus meant that material things were to be viewed 
as transient and incidental. God would provide for these needs of men. Men 
were to fix their attention and effort wholly upon spiritual things. Men were to 
endure and to sacrifice everything for the Kingdom. Jesus* thought here was 
most strenuous. He exemplified in his own conduct the indifference to material 
comforts and possessions, for he lived a simple, frugal life. He exemplified also 
the utmost degree of endurance and self-sacrifice in his devotion to his spiritual 
mission. As he lived, he asked his followers to live. The austerity and other¬ 
worldliness which appear in his teaching and manner of life the average man cannot 
understand, much less practice. But Jesus was not an average man, and he was 
not satisfied with the average man’s type of living. Greatness makes larger and 
higher demands; greatness is not obtained by listening to and imitating the aver¬ 
age man. And humanity will not be uplifted by diluting the demands of Jesus* 
teaching to the taste and capacity of average men; to uplift humanity we must 
win and elevate men to the greatness of Jesus; we must rise to the heights of his 
ideal. He was not satisfied with common-place righteousness; shall we be? 
He summoned men to a strenuous, absorbing life of devotion to spiritual qualities 
and achievements; shall we follow him ? 

For many years Dr. Stalker has been known to Bible students through a 
long series of popular writings on the New Testament, especially his Life of Christ 
and Life of Paul . In his latest volume, The Ethic of Jesus (1909), he gathers 
together topically the portions of Jesus* message which pertain to conduct and 
character. He takes passages only from the Synoptic Gospels, promising a 
forthcoming book on the Gospel of John. 

In the plan of his book, Dr. Stalker evidently felt compelled to make some 
concession to classical ethics. The concession that he makes is to outline his book 
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in three parts according to the scholastic formal terms, The Highest Good, Virtue, 
and Duty. The modern ethics, as expounded in current scientific books upon the 
subject, receives little attention. He seeks a common ground between theoretic 
ethics and the practical ethics of Jesus by the following equations (p. $6): 

“The Highest Good” —the Blessings of the Kingdom; 

“Virtue”—the Character of the Citizens of the Kingdom; 

“Duty”—the Laws of the Kingdom. 

To be sure, the ethical problem for Jesus and the Jews, as earlier for Aristotle 
and the Greeks, was essentially the same: to define how men should live; and the 
answer they gave was essentially the same: that men should live in accordance with 
their highest ideal. We do well to consider how much in agreement occidental 
and oriental ethics were. Dr. Stalker wishes to show this unity by putting Jesus* 
teaching into the Greek framework; but this seems a mechanical way of doing it. 
His chapter headings are better chosen, being in the main after the thought and 
style of Jesus: chap, ii, “The Gospel or Blessedness”; chap, iii, “The Kingdom 
of God”; chap, iv, “Righteousness”; chap, v, “Missing the Highest Good”; 
chap, vi, “Sin”; chap, vii, “Repentance”; chap, viii, “Faith”; chap, ix, “The 
Invitation of Christ”; chap, x, “The Cross and Offenses”; chap, xi, “The Love 
of God”; chap, xii, “The Things of God”; chap, xiii, “The Love of Man”; 
chap, xiv, “The Things of Man”; chap, xv, “The Family”; chap, xvi, “The 
State.” 

One cannot imagine that Jesus would himself have chosen this set of topics 
under which to classify his teachings; nor is it a list which the present science of 
ethics could use. The titles are partly Aristotelian (chap, v), partly primitive 
Christian (chaps, ii, iii, iv, xi, xiii), partly systematic theological (chaps, vi, vii, 
viii), partly homiletical (chaps, ix, x, xii, xiv), and partly sociological (chaps, 
xv, xvi). x The difficulty of choosing a set of topics under which to classify the 
teachings of Jesus is due to the historical fact that Jesus did not give his teachings 
in a classified form, nor did he even think them so. His mind and method were 
occasional, desultory, concrete, rather than systematic, logical, and abstract. 
The latter qualities appeal to the scholar, but the former qualities appeal to the 
common man; and Jesus was a preacher to the common man, his thought and 
expression were popular. It is therefore quite intelligible why the Gospels even 
today are more widely read than the books by scholars who represent from their 
own point of view the teaching of Jesus. Nevertheless, Dr. Stalker’s book will 
be found very useful to the student of the New Testament who wishes to consider 
Jesus* sayings in some topical arrangement. 

The student should read carefully the Gospel passages named at the beginning 
of each chapter of the book before reading the chapter itself, in order to judge 
whether Dr. Stalker gives a true reproduction of Jesus* thought. The process of 
collecting a verse here and a few verses there from the many chapters of Matthew, 
Mark, and Luke to elucidate Jesus* teaching concerning the Kingdom, or right- 

x The direct social aspect of the book was however so deficient that the author acceded 
to the suggestion of his advisers and allowed the book to be supplemented by an appended 
chapter entitled “The Church and the Social Teaching of Jesus,” written by Rev. F. J. 
Rae. 
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eousness, or faith, or the love of God, or the family breaks up the historical setting 
of his teaching, and tends to obscure the original perspective, emphasis, color, and 
relation; there may easily come in also a pragmatizing of the meaning of the 
sayings, to make their message serve our present need. Our author does not 
wholly escape these dangers, but he gives an excellent exposition of Jesus’ ethics, 
at the same time showing its fundamental agreement with classical theoretic ethics. 

At the end of the book (p. 368) he confesses his faith in Christ not only as 
divine teacher but also as divine Savior in these words: 

Jesus lifts up a far higher standard than any other ethical teacher; but little would 
He deserve the name of Savior if this were all He did. To demand that vastly more should 
be produced out of human nature than had ever been expected from it can be wise and 
beneficent only if first there is vastly more put into it. And it is because the Savior 
does this—because He is the Giver of the ethical life which He demands—that we adore 
Him by a name which is above every name. 


Questions lor Discussion 

1. How is the teaching of Jesus presented in the Gospel of Matthew ? 

2. Does the Sermon on the Mount contain a digest of Jesus’ ethical teaching ? 

3. Was Jesus’ ideal of conduct and character higher than that of the Old 
Testament ? 

4. Why did Jesus severely criticize the scribes and Pharisees ? 

5. Did Jesus employ the thought-forms and technical terms of current 
Judaism ? If so, why ? 

6. Was Jesus’ appeal to the essential moral nature of the individual man ? 

7. In righteousness what is the relation between feelings and acts ? 

8. How much devotion to the spiritual aspects of life did Jesus demand ? 

9. Why is it difficult to classify the teachings of Jesus ? 


Books lor Further Reading 


Wendt, The Teaching of Jesus . 2 vols. 
Montefiore, The Synoptic Gospels. 2 
vols. 

J. Weiss, art. “The Ethics of Jesus” in 
Hastings’ Diet. Christ and Gospels. 


Hamack, What Is Christianity? 
Moffatt, Theology of the Gospels. 
Haering, The Ethics of the Christian 
Life. 

Dewey and Tufts, Ethics. 


Traveling Libraries containing the books required for this course are now 
ready for distribution. The reading-courses on “The Apostlic Age in the Light 
of Today,” “The Psychology of Religion,” “Jesus in the Light of Modern 
Scholarship,” “The Efficient Church,” “The Expansion of Christianity in the 
Twentieth Century,” “The Religion of the Hebrews and Modem Scholarship,” 
“The Educational Work of the Church,” and “Significant Tendencies in Modem 
Theology” are also furnished with libraries. For information address The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature, The University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL. II 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 

At no time in the history of the world has the attention of Christian people 
been drawn so critically and sympathetically to the teaching of Jesus and the 
partial failure of Christian people to incorporate the principles of his religion 
into social and individual life . 

The principles and teaching of Jesus were definitely related to the reli¬ 
gious and social ideals which he inherited from his Hebrew ancestors and from 
his spiritual predecessors , the prophets . There is no better way of emphasiz¬ 
ing and assimilating the teaching of Jesus than by the study of the work of 
the prophets . 

This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the 15th of each 
month from September , ipij, to June , 1916. To all members of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature enrolling for the course , these leaflets 
are sent without charge . The membership fee is $0.50, plus 4 cents for post¬ 
age. The amount may be sent to the headquarters of the Institute at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago . Suggestions for leaders of classes follow each study . 

STUDY II 

AMOS AND HIS IDEAL OF SOCIAL JUSTICE 

The creative work of Moses made of the homeless and unorganized Hebrews 
a nation with the beginnings of self-consciousness and loyalty. Through the efforts 
of this great leader, Jehovah came to be accepted, theoretically at least, as their 
sole God, their protector, and the giver of their national institutions. 

The occupation of Canaan, and still more the establishment of the monarchy in 
the age of Samuel and later, brought to reality the idea of national unity and 
power. Earlier tendencies to nature-worship long survived. Religious values 
were attached to places and objects inherited from former times, such as sacred 
stones, trees, and wells. Gifts were made to deity, in the form of blood offerings, 
and even human sacrifice was not unknown. Feasts were held in celebration of 
the important seasons of the year. 

But along with these features of religious custom and practice shared with other 
peoples, Israel held to the belief in Jehovah, who had revealed himself to their 
fathers, delivered them from Egypt, guided them through the wilderness, and at 
last, in token of his continued interest, changed his own residence from Sinai to 
their new home in Canaan. The conception of a God who is just, who instructs 
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his people by the events of history, punishing the evil and blessing the good, was 
fostered by the moral leaders who gave to Israel the first lessons in ethics and 
religion. 

The local shrines were accepted as proper places of worship, and even images 
were tolerated as aids to popular religion. But we have seen how the invasion of 
Baalism, patronized by the court in the days of Ahab, roused the active and 
resolute opposition of the prophets of Jehovah, led by Elijah and Elisha. 

The limitations of the Hebrew religion in this age lay in the idea of its restric¬ 
tion to Israel, to the present life, to the nation rather than the individual, and its 
tendency to rely upon ritual rather than moral interests. 

A distinctly higher level of religious leadership is reached in the lives and 
ministries of Amos and his successors. They were men of the word rather than 
of militant action. They were writing prophets, as contrasted with their prede¬ 
cessors, because in addition to the spoken word they employed written mes¬ 
sages in order to reach wider communities, and to serve as the basis of religious 
education. 

Theirs was a wider outlook, for they perceived that the entire world, not 
Israel alone, is the sphere of Jehovah’s authority. They emphasized the fact 
that the divine selection of Israel was not for favor but for service, and imposed 
obligations which could not be met by national boasting or priestly rites. Above 
all, they insisted that Jehovah is ethically pure, and that he demands of his wor¬ 
shipers the same qualities which he himself possesses. These were new and vital 
elements in the development of Israel’s morals and religion. 


First day .—§ 31. Superscription and text: Amos 1:1; 7:14,15; II Sam. 14:1, 
2; Neh. 3:5, 27; II Kings 14:23-29; Isa. 5:25. Read Amos 1:1 and note that 
this verse introduces the prophet by occupation and native place. See further 
Amos 7:14, 15 for the prophet’s own statement concerning himself. (For other 
references to Tekoa, see II Sam. 14:1, 2; Neh. 3:5, 27.) Read the story of the 
prosperous reign of Jeroboam II in II Kings 14: 23-29. Note that in Amos 1:1 
an earthquake is referred to, perhaps the same one as in Isa. 5:25. Read vs. 2, 
which is really the text of all that Amos preached, his customary utterance, a 
warning of judgments to come. 

Second day .—§ 32. Israel's guilty neighbors: Amos 1:3-8, 2:6; II Sam. 12: 
26-31. Read Amos 1:3-8, and note that two of Israel’s neighbors, Damascus and 
Gaza, the chief cities of Syria and Philistia, are threatened with destruction. 
Locate these places, and the others mentioned, on the map, and note the recurring 
expressions characteristic of these two paragraphs and of all the others down to 
2:6. What was it for which the two nations were condemned? Had not the 
Hebrews formerly been guilty of just as savage deeds? Read H Sam. 12:26-31 
for an instance of this in David’s life. Does not this show that a higher standard 
of conduct was demanded by Amos ? 

Third day .—§33. Tyre and Edom: Amos 1:9-12. Read the passage and 
note that the slave trade and deep-seated hatred of a brother tribe (Judah) are the 
charges made. Locate the places on the map. Observe that it is intimated that 
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only a part of the sins that could be mentioned are named. Note also that the 
brutalities cited are such as the prophet believes any right-minded people ought 
to abhor. 

Fourth day. —§ 34. Ammon and Moot: Read Amos 1:13-2 .*3 and note again 
the recurring phrases in which the oracles are given. What acts of savagery and 
sacrilege are charged in this case ? Locate the places on the map. Observe that 
not one of these nations is accused of sinning against divine instruction, but only 
against the common laws of decency and humanity. See how in every oracle the 
world-wide authority of Jehovah is assumed. 

Fifth day .—§35. Judah's sin: Amos 2:4, 5. Read and note that Judah 
completes the list of seven neighboring nations that are to suffer for their sins. 
Was it a good device for the prophet to secure attention by speaking first of the 
surrounding people? Note that in the case of Judah, at least, their sins are 
mentioned. Are they of the ordinary crude and brutal sort ? Or are they rather 
sins against divine instruction ? The judgment thus comes closer to Israel. 

Sixth day. —§ 36. Israel denounced: Amos 2:6-8; I Kings 12:26-30. Read 
and see how Amos at last brings home to his hearers on the streets of Bethel, one 
of the religious capitals of Israel (see I Kings 12:36-30), the evils which are 
bringing their prosperous state to ruin. Four sins are named: injustice, avarice, 
immorality, and drunkenness. Heathen nations are in danger because of the 
crude sins of a savage state. How much more may Israel expect to suffer, since 
she knows the will of God from her prophetic teachers. 

Seventh day. —§37. Amor tie and Hebrew: Amos 2:9-16; Deut. 1:6-8. 
Note that in this passage the prophet, speaking for God, says that the Amorites, 
a people much superior to Israel in civilization, who were sometimes spoken of, 
like the Canaanites, as the former possessors of Palestine (see Deut. 1:6-8), were 
driven out and destroyed to make room for Israel. What other providential 
assistance does Amos say that Jehovah has rendered his people ? Yet how had 
they treated the prophets and holy men ? Note the threat of national calamities 
in vss. 13-16. 

Eighth day. —§38. The prophet's commission: Amos 3:1-8. Read and 
consider that in the prosperous times in which Amos was living, the people were 
sure to regard the words of the prophet as those of an alarmist and to insist that 
the favor of Jehovah assured them immunity from danger. “No,” says Amos. 
“The very fact that God has chosen you from among the nations is the reason he 
will expect from you a higher order of obedience.” When they asked of Amos a 
reason for his rebukes, he boldly told them he could not refrain from preaching. 
God had spoken to him; he must utter his message. What light does this passage 
throw on the way in which Amos was led to undertake the task of a preacher ? Is 
it not suggested that the moral conditions which he observed among the people 
of Northern Israel, where he came with his products to the market, aroused in his 
soul a sense of the divine call to speak the needed message of rebuke ? 

Ninth day. —§39. The luxuries of Israel: Amos 3:9-15. Read and note 
the picture Amos 3:9-15 presents of the wealth acquired by men who have not 
scrupled to exploit their fellow-citizens for their own advantage. Note that 
heathen places like Ashdod and Egypt are ironically summoned to see how some of 
the people of Israel can outdo them in the oppression of the poor. Consider 
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the references to summer and winter houses, and houses ornamented with ivory, 
as signs of newly gotten wealth. How does this condition compare with that of 
our own age ? Note the denunciation of the shrine at Bethel. 

Tenth day .—§40. The women of Samaria: Amos 4:1-3; Isa. 3:16—4:1. 
Mark in the first passage the prophet’s seemingly contemptuous reference to 
the women of Israel as “ cows of Bashan.” For an interesting parallel, read Isaiah’s 
denunciation of the women of Jerusalem in Isa. 3:16—4:1. Neither of these 
prophets was a woman-hater, offended by the folly of feminine fashions. But 
they both saw that womanhood in every nation sets the standard of morals. If 
women were content to enjoy luxuries secured by their husbands at the expense 
of social injustice, what promise was there of reform ? What parallels do you find 
in present-day social conditions ? What would you say of the responsibility of 
right-minded women in a social order like our own? What threat is uttered 
against these women of Samaria ? 

Eleventh day. —§41. Useless sacrifices: Amos 4:4, 5; I Sam. 15:22; Isa. 1: 
n-17; Jer. 7:22, 23; Hos. 6:6; Mic. 6:6-8; Amos 5:21-24. Notice how the 
prophet sarcastically summons his hearers to go to Bethel and Gilgal, two of the 
chief shrines of Northern Israel, and watch the useless and wearying process of 
sacrifices and ceremonial. He even declares that these external rites only “ multi¬ 
ply transgressions,” because they satisfy the consciences of the people. Read 
in the same connection, I Sam. 15:22; Isa. 1:11-17; Jer. 7:22, 23; Hos. 6:6; 
Mic. 6:6-8, and a further word of Amos himself, 5:21-24, as the words of the 
prophets regarding the folly of depending on outward rites as a means of securing 
the divine favor. 

Twelfth day. —§42. Wamings received: Amos 4:6-11. Read Amos 4:6-11 
and see how the prophet insists that God has not failed to send the people warnings. 
What calamities are mentioned as having fallen upon various parts of the land ? 
Do you understand that these disasters have come in swift succession, or is the 
reference to events within memory that might be construed as divine warnings ? 
What has been the result ? 

Thirteenth day. —§43. The mysterious threat: Amos 4:12, 13. Read the 
verses and note that something not named, but certain and threatening, is pre¬ 
dicted, as the result of which Israel will be brought face to face with God. Remem¬ 
ber that Amos preached in Bethel about 750 b.c., and that about 30 years later, 
in 721 b.c., the Northern Kingdom was overrun by the Assyrians, and many of the 
people carried away to the east. Is it likely that this is the danger spoken of ? 
If so, how would Amos be able to forecast it? Read also vs. 12 for a splendid 
tribute to the creative power and world-wide rule of Jehovah. 

Fourteenth day. —$ 44. Idolatrous shrines: Amos 5:1-9. Read Amos 5:1-3 
and note that the overthrow of Israel is so surely anticipated as to be treated as 
already experienced. Observe that in vss. 4, 7, Beersheba far to the south is 
added to Bethel and Gilgal, and they are spoken of as shrines so given over to 
formal and idolatrous worship as to be avoided by the faithful. Locate these 
places on the map. Study the fine description of Jehovah’s majesty in vss. 8, 9, 
and compare it with vs. 13, and 9:5, 6. 

Fifteenth day. —§45. The social sins of Israel: Amos 5:10-15. Read and 
observe the frequent references to the “gate” of the dty, as the open space in 
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which business was transacted and courts were held. What kinds of injustice are 
mentioned in this paragraph ? What forms of wealth and luxury does the prophet 
name ? Note the people’s claim that Jehovah is with them, and the prophet’s 
dissent from that view. In spite of the prosperity of the period, what does 
Amos say of it? Can you restate the meaning of this passage substituting 
modem law courts and twentieth-century conditions ? 

Sixteenth day. —§46. The day of Jehovah: Amos 5:16-20; 3:11; 4-12; 
5:27; 6:1, 7. Read 5:16-20 and note the word “therefore.” Read the other 
references and find in each case a summing up of the reasons for punishment, the 
result of the social sins mentioned. Note also the “woe” of vs. 18, and the later 
one in 6:1. The “day of Jehovah” meant, in the popular mind, the time when 
God would give his people complete victory over their enemies. The prophet 
affirms that it will be rather a time of chastisement for their sins. In their present 
evil condition, they should fear rather than wish it. 

Seventeenth day .—§47. Worthless ritual: Amos 5:21-27. Observe in this 
passage the strong words in which Amos asserts Jehovah’s disgust at the popular 
worship. Would you regard these words as literally true or as a strong statement 
of the prophetic protest against merely formal service ? Of what acts of idolatry 
have the people been guilty ? Can there be any doubt that in vs. 27 the prophet 
refers to the coming Assyrian invasion and deportation ? 

Eighteenth day. —§ 48. The revels of political leaders: Read Amos 6:1-6, in 
which the chief men of Samaria are denounced for the selfishness, heartlessness, 
and luxury of their behavior, while the victims of their injustice suffer and the 
welfare of the state is neglected. Their dty is as wealthy and strong as the cities 
the prophet names in other lands. Yet they have no wish to use their large 
opportunity for wise government and enlightened leadership. Locate the cities 
named. Note that in vs. 1 the nobles of Zion (Jerusalem) are named with those 
of Samaria as lords of misrule. Note also the use of the name “Joseph” as the 
title of the Northern Kingdom. Contrast the picture of effeminacy and self- 
indulgence with the older simplicity of Israel’s life. Note also the reference to 
David as traditionally associated with music. Is the prophet including all of 
Palestine in his picture of selfishness and of coming destruction ? 

Nineteenth day. —§49. The coming terror: Amos 6:7-14. The threats of 
approaching disaster reach their climax in this sixth chapter. Note the recurring 
“therefore.” Jehovah is weary of the sins of his people; their wealth and selfish¬ 
ness are an affront to him. Observe the gruesome picture in vss. 9, 10, where 
pestilence is doing its terrible work, and no one dares mention the name of Jehovah 
for fear of incurring his further wrath. The crash is coming (vs. n) like an 
earthquake shock. Note the prophet’s illustrations of attempting the impossible, 
in vs. 12. What impossibilities had Israel been attempting ? What is the nation 
that is to afflict the land ? Locate the places mentioned and note that they are the 
extreme limits of Palestine. 

Twentieth day. —§ 50. Three visions: Amos 7:1-9; Joel 1:1-12. Amos 7:1-9 
contains graphic pictures of approaching trouble. (Read also Joel 1:1-12 for a 
description of a locust plague, not an unfamiliar visitation in Palestine.) Observe 
that it is the prophet’s plea that averts the threatened destruction by locusts and 
fire. Read again vss. 7-9, and see that there is a deepening of the note of doom. 
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The prophet is unable longer to stay the hand of judgment. Does it seem strange 
that in a time of such prosperity, under the popular rule of the strong and success¬ 
ful king, Jeroboam II, the words of Amos, the unknown farmer and preacher from 
Judah, should have seemed idle and foolish ? 

Twenty-first day .—§51. Amos and Amaziah: Amos 7:10-17. Read now 
the story of Amos* reception at Bethel; note the contrast between the prophet, a 
stranger, without friends or authority, and the powerful priest, the head of the 
group of ministers at the temple in which calf-worship instituted by the first 
Jeroboam was carried on, wearing the brilliant robes of his office, and irritated 
by the ominous words of the man from the south. Observe that the priest insinu¬ 
ates that Amos is only interested in getting a living out of his preaching and that 
he would do better to return to his own land to ply his trade (vss. 12,13). Notice 
the resentment with which Amos denies the implied insult (vss. 14, 15), and his 
assertion that he does not belong to the group of professional prophets (“sons of 
the prophets”) but is a plain herdsman and farmer, summoned of God to bear a 
message to Israel. In what manner do you understand God to have called Amos 
to this task ? Note the severity of the prophet’s threat against the priest and the 
nation. Why did not the king himself enforce the orders of his priest against 
Amos ? or do you understand that Amos did obey and return to Tekoa ? 

Twenty-second day .—§ 52. Vision and warning: Amos 8:1-6. Is it possible 
that Amos returned to his home after the episode of 7:10-17, and there gathered 
the substance of his former messages into writing, and added these later sections ? 
Is it probable that we owe the making of this collection of sermons or oracles to the 
prophet’s desire to reach a wider audience with his message ? Read Amos 8:1-6, 
and note that in vss. 1-3 there is given a fourth vision of the prophet, following 
the three in 7:1-9. Observe the obvious meaning of Amos that Samaria is ripe 
for the destruction which came only a few years later. In vss. 4-6, see how pointed 
is the rebuke to the traders who grudge the time required for religious service 
because they want to be busy at money-making. What dishonest practices are 
mentioned ? How does this apply to some types of modem commercialism ? 

Twenty-third day .—§53. Days of trouble ahead: Amos 8:7-14. See with 
what sinister words the prophet predicts the distress that is to come upon the land, 
like the overflow of the Euphrates or the Nile. Read 8:7, 8. Observe the 
pictures of eclipse and public lamentation in vss. 9, 10. But note in vss. 11, 12, 
the fact that the worst calamity will not be the physical disaster that is to come, but 
the loss of that prophetic direction and counsel which now they despise. See how 
Amos refers to the leading shrines and their images as “the sin of Samaria,” “thy 
god, O Dan,” and “the Way of Beer-sheba.” 

Twenty-fourth day .—§ 54. The shrine of sin: Amos 9:1-4; I Kings 13:1-10; 
Isa. 5:14; 27:1. Read Amos 9:1-4, in which the prophet has a vision of the 
divine wrath upon the sanctuary and the altar, presumably at Bethel, where idola¬ 
trous rites have been celebrated. Pillars, capitals, and foundations are to be 
shattered. Read I Kings 13:1-10 for a story illustrating the hatred of the prophets 
for the sanctuary set up by Jeroboam at Bethel. Note that the prophet sees in 
his vision the total destruction of the devotees of the sinful worship. They can 
find no escape in heaven or in the abyss. The thick forests of Mount Carmel 
cannot conceal them. Even in the depths of the sea the great serpent shall find 
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them. Read Isa. 5:14 and 27:1 for references to the mythological serpent or 
dragon of the deep. 

Twenty-fifth day. —§ 55. The God of the nations: Amos 9:5-9; 4:13; 5:8, 9; 
8:8. Read Amos 9:5-8 and note the majesty of the divine patron of Israel, 
already referred to in similar words in 4:13 and 5:8, 9. Note also in vs. 5, the 
recurrence of the words already met in 8:8. But particularly observe the claim 
that Jehovah as truly controls the destinies of other nations, like the Ethiopians, 
the Philistines, and the Syrians, as he does those of Israel. They who call them¬ 
selves the people of Jehovah cannot escape the results of their misdeeds through 
any favoritism on his part. What was the basis of the claim of the Hebrews that 
they were “the chosen people of God”? Find on the map the nations and the 
localities referred to. 

Twenty-sixth day. —§ 56. Final words of hope: Amos 9:9-15. Do you see 
in Amos 9:9-15 an entire change of tone? Is it possible that some other prophet, 
who felt that the messages of the book were too somber and hopeless, has added 
these final lines to lighten the picture, and open a door of hope ? Would you even 
begin this section with the last clause of vs. 8 ? Contrast the promise of return 
from captivity with the constant note of destruction that has preceded. Observe 
the beautiful picture of returning prosperity and of permanent happiness. Did 
these predictions find fulfilment in the actual history of Israel? What is the 
condition of Israel today? 

Twenty-seventh day.—The Book of Amos. Read once more the entire book 
and picture to yourself, as well as you are able, the way in which it took form. 
It is evidently a series of public addresses, or is based upon them. Did Amos 
probably write them down in connection with their delivery or at a later time ? 
May he have had disciples, as we know Isaiah had (see Isa. 8:16,17) who set down 
the things he was accustomed to say ? Is the literary style of the book impressive ? 

Twenty-eighth day. — The prophet Amos. Recall what we are told of Amos, his 
home, his occupation, the fact that he was not connected with the guild of proph¬ 
ets. Remember that though he lived in Judah, he went to Israel, across the 
border, to give his message. What does he say led him to begin preaching ? In 
what part of the northern kingdom did he preach ? Do you infer that he stayed 
there long ? What do you suppose was the success of his work ? What kind of a 
man do you think he was, as to age and disposition? How important a place 
would you give him among the prophets so far as you know them ? In what 
manner does he illustrate the use which the Spirit of God makes of human lives ? 

Twenty-ninth day. —§ 57. The times of Amos: H Kings 14:23-29; 15:1-7. 
Read again the record of the reign of Jeroboam H in H Kings 14:23-29. His 
contemporary in Judah was Azariah (Uzziah). Read the account of his reign 
in II Kings 15:1-7. In both kingdoms, north and south, great prosperity pre¬ 
vailed. The people were passing from the simpler life of shepherds and farmers 
to the more complex and exciting opportunities of dty life. Are such changes 
taking place today ? The distance between the rich and poor was growing wider. 
Social injustice was more common. To what extent do these evils exist in our 
own times ? Religion was identified with ritual services at the shrines where idol 
worship prevailed in the name of the ancestral faith, and where practices both 
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luxurious and immoral were indulged. Priests and prophets were numerous, but 
few were concerned for the moral and spiritual life of the people. 

Thirtieth day.—The message of Amos. The herdsman, who probably came to 
Bethel from Tekoa for purposes of trade, aroused by what he saw to express plainly 
his convictions, put himself on the side of the prophets of the past in rebuking the 
sins of the times. (Recall Elijah’s conflict with Ahab.) He was sensitive to the 
social wrongs under which many of the people suffered. He insisted that Jehovah 
would bring corrupt and dishonest men to judgment. And when the people told 
him that they had no fear, since Jehovah was their national God, and would take 
care of their security, he startled them by the new doctrine of God’s universal 
rule, and his impartial vindication of righteousness. Amos was a foreign mission¬ 
ary, the first of the order. Read Matt. 3:1-12, and note that Amos was in some 
degree like John the Baptist, preaching in the wilderness of a selfish and pleasure- 
loving age the uselessness of ceremonial rites and of claims to national privilege, 
and the need of repentance. Yet Amos believed profoundly in the divine mission 
of Israel, only he insisted that it brought responsibility and not license. His is 
consistently a message of divine righteousness, and judgment upon the sins that 
defeat the ends of social justice. Note particularly the advances in morals 
and ideals, national and social, reached by Amos, over those of earlier prophets. 

Thirty-first day.—The message of Amos for today. The value of these moral 
leaders of ancient Israel is the fact that they deal with the ever-recurring aspects 
of individual and social life. Never were the sermons of Amos more timely than 
today. Consider the social conditions of our times and find many parallels. 
Can you make a list of them ? His rebuke of greed, dishonesty, self-indulgence, 
injustice, and misrule might be repeated with unfailing advantage in most com¬ 
munities. To enter into the spirit of these older teachers of the race, by careful 
study of their times and their messages, is to find in their counsels many prin¬ 
ciples which if applied to the situation in our own time will become the means by 
which interpreters of the truth today may be used by the Spirit of God in reaching 
the life of the present age as were the prophets of Israel in lifting the ideals and 
influencing the acts of their countrymen. 

SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


INTRODUCTORY 

It is essential that if the message of the prophets is to impress itself upon the 
members of a study group, the prophets themselves should be seen by them as 
living men. The only way to secure such a result is to train the historical imagi¬ 
nation of the members of the class so that they may enter into complete sympathy 
with the word pictures of the times which they find in their own study, and through 
the illumination of the leader. An opportunity should be given, therefore, for the 
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members of the group to reproduce in their own language vivid descriptions of the 
periods under consideration. These should include in all cases the political ideals 
and conditions, social practices and principles, and religious conceptions working 
out in moral conduct and in religious worship. Against such backgrounds as 
these the prophets stand out as living realities, and the messages they give have 
meaning and purpose, not only for their own day, but for ours. 

In the study of the speeches of the prophets no practice is more profitable than 
that of paraphrasing; to restate the oratorical expression of the prophet in simple 
terms may detract from its emphasis and force, but insures an understanding of 
the meaning, which is essential. Once this simple paraphrase is made by the 
student himself, he can easily go back to the original and will then feel, not only 
the meaning, but the beauty of the form in which the prophet expressed his 
message. 

A study of the geography of the countries surrounding Palestine is essential 
if one would appreciate the complexity of the problems which Israel faced from 
time to time and the changing aspects of her history which were so nobly inter¬ 
preted by the prophets. A good wall map should be accessible, if possible. The 
maps sold by the Presbyterian Publishing Society, and prepared by Kent & 
Madsen, are good and not too expensive. They come in sets of five, adapted to 
the various historical changes from the tribal period of Israel’s history down to 
the Persian period. 

program I 

1. Historical study of the Bible—what is it? [Leader.] 

2. The reign of Jeroboam in Israel and Uzziah in Judah, considered (a) politi¬ 
cally, ( b ) socially, (c) religiously. 

3. Amos, the farmer and public-spirited citizen—his personal life, his ideals, 
his call. 

4. The speeches of chaps. 1 and 2 paraphrased and discussed as to evidences 
of tact and oratorical skill. 

Discussion: Is it greater to be mechanically inspired to predict, in accordance 
with the old idea of prophecy, or to see with the vision of a man of God who knows 
what will result because he perceives, as others do not, the eternal laws of God, 
and has the courage to speak for God according to this vision ? 

PROGRAM n 

1. Review the conditions of labor and capital, and dty and country life in 
the days of Amos [Leader], 

2. The ideals of Amos regarding wealth and its uses. 

3. His ideals regarding the responsibility of the women of Israel. 

4. Compare Amos’ arraignment with what might be said of a modem civilized 
dty. 

5. The favors enjoyed by the modem dty, which Israel did not have, and the 
bearing of the statement of Amos that the blame of Israel was greater because 
her privilege had been greater. 

Discussion: Why have we not made more progress toward social justice since 
the days of Amos, 750 b.c. ? 
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PROGRAM m 

1. The history of idolatry in Israel before Amos—the high places, sacred 
places, etc. [Leader], 

2. The great religious sanctuaries of Northern Israel—their location, celebra¬ 
tions, and customs. 

3. The religion of Israel, spiritually considered, in the days of Amos. 

4. The ideas of God held by the common people in his day. 

Discussion: Is the spirit of formality in religion as prevalent today as in the 

days of Amos ? 

PROGRAM IV 

1. The Day of Jehovah in the thought of Israel [Leader], 

2. Amos’ presentation of the Day of Jehovah (through readings of his book). 

3. Similarities and differences between Amos’ preaching of coming disaster 
and modem preaching of the doctrine of future punishment. 

4. Let each member contribute the passage from Amos which has impressed 
him most. 

5. Answer all the review questions. 

Discussion: Did Amos see God fully ? If not, did he preach all that he saw ? 
Was his preaching wholesome in his day ? What portion of it have we outgrown 
and to which of his ideals have we failed as yet to attain in our social living ? 

Discussion: What qualifications are necessary for the modem prophet ? Do 
they differ from those required in the prophet of Israel ? If so, in what way ? 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. Name some of the survivals of nature-worship which the early religion of 
Israel shows. 

2. Name some of the popular shrines or places of public worship. 

3. Give as many features of the worship at these shrines as you can. 

4. Who were the reigning kings in Northern and Southern Israel when Amos 
was speaking at Bethel ? 

5. What were the political and social characteristics of those times? 

6. What was the dominating principle of the religious life ? 

7. Tell all that you can of Amos personally previous to his appearance at 
Bethel. 

8. Give the location of Israel’s enemies—Tyre, Edom, Ammon, Moab, Damas¬ 
cus and Gaza. 

9. For what principal reason did Amos denounce these ? 

10. (a) What were his accusations against Israel’s men of business? 
(1 b ) against the women ? (c) against her treatment of the poor and the laboring 
classes? 

11. How did he answer Israel’s plea that she was specially favored of God— 
exempt from his displeasure ? 

12. What did he say about the elaborate and painstaking worship of his times ? 

13. Why did he feel it his duty to reprove Israel ? 

14. How did Amos interpret Israel’s past calamities ? 

15. How did he describe the Day of Jehovah? 
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16. Were the messages of Amos written or spoken ? 

17. What nation had Amos in mind when he predicted destruction for Israel ? 

18. Do we know what became of Amos ? 

19. Would you say that his message was of no avail ? 

20. If Amos were here in our midst today would he be satisfied that the world 
had progressed beyond the need of his teaching regarding social justice and 
sincere and consistent religion ? 

REFERENCE READING 

General: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History; Kent, The History 
of the Hebrews , and The Historical Bible; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; 
Wade, Old Testament History; Smith, The Prophet and His Problems; Smith, The 
Book of the Twelve Prophets; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets . 

Special: W. Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel , pp. 120-43; Kirkpatrick, 
The Doctrine of the Prophets , chap, iv; Comill, Prophets of Israel , chap, iv; Duff, 
Old Testament Theology , II, 32-89; Welch, Religion of Israel under the Kingdom , 
chap iv; Addlis, Hebrew Religion , pp. 138-63; Budde, Religion of Israel to the 
Exile , chap, iv; Marti, The Religion of the Old Testament , chap, iii; Duff, 
The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews , Part HI, chap, i; Hastings, Dictionary 
of the Bible , articles on “Amos,” “Bethel,” “Gilgal,” Tekoa, “Jeroboam H.” 
Valuable maps will also be found in this dictionary. 

[The subject for the next month will be Hosea , a study in Domestic Morality.] 
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The Biblical World for January 


The Study of Religious Education. By PROFESSOR 

Theodore Gerald Soares. 

A helpful introduction to the important series of papers by the author to begin 
in the February number. 


The Abuse of Biblical Archaeology. By DR. G. H. 

Richardson. 

In August, 1915, Dr. Richardson published an article dealing with the Abuse 
of Archaeology by reactionary theologians. In the present article he deals With 
the Abuse of Archaeology by radical theologians. 


A Christianas Appreciation of Buddhism. By REV. 
GILBERT Reid, of the International Institute of China. 

An admirable illustration of discriminating tolerance. 


Good-Will versus Non-Resistance. By PROFESSOR JOHN 

Wright Buckham. 

A vigorous paper on a vital issue. 

The A ttitude of the Modern Theologian toward^ Jesus Christ. 

By Professor George Cross. 

An important contribution to a better understanding of our changing Theology . 


The usual reading and study courses, book reviews, depart¬ 
ments, and Editorial. 
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1916 Sunday-School Lessons 


Paul and the Early Christians 

For Boys and Girls 

Paul of Tarsus. By Louise Warren Atkinson. Teacher’s Manual, $1.00, 
postage extra (weight i lb. 4 oz.). Pupil’s Notebook, 65 cents, postage 
extra (weight 1 lb. 2 oz.). Pupil’s Homework Book, 25 cents, postpaid 
28 cents. 

To the average Christian Paul is a theologian. Young boys and girls are not 
interested in theologians. But Paul as a man, his Christian fortitude, his sound 
judgment, his tact, and his daring are quite as important a field of study as his 
theology. All of these things appeal to the boy ana girl. In this course we have 
a study of the boy Paul in his home, his school life, his Roman and Jewish sur¬ 
roundings, and, after that, detailed consideration of the hero Paul in the great 
ambitions and enterprises through which he worked for the spread of the religion 
of Jesus. The pupil’s notebook enables the pupil to write his own life of Paul 
and to illustrate it with many pictures of places, customs, and people; it contains 
also a large working map. The homework book assigns tasks for the pupil’s in¬ 
vestigation. 

This course may be used in groups of Sunday-school pupils from eleven to 
fourteen years of age. It provides a most interesting piece of work for a group of 
boys in the home. Many day schools have introduced it as a regular feature of the 
curriculum. This is one volume from the extensive series of Constructive Studies 
for graded work in Religious Education. 

For Teachers, Students of High-School Grade, 
and for Adult Classes 

A Short History of Christianity in the Apostolic Age. By George Holley 
Gilbert. $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 8 oz.). 

The story of the early days of Christianity may be remote and dull, or vitally 
interesting, according to the method of its presentation. The author of this book 
has chosen for emphasis living men rather than dead doctrines. He has arranged 
his material in a most readable and interesting form and has included the entire field 
covered by the Acts and the Epistles. Maps, illustrations, notes, topics for discus¬ 
sion, and all other necessities for the student of this subject are included in the 
volume. 

This book gives to the teacher accurate and comprehensive information, and 
many suggestions for his work; to the high-school student a course satisfactory to 
any high school where Bible-study for credit is allowed; to the Sunday-school group 
a live inspiring study of the great men and movements of the Apostolic Age. (One 
of the Constructive Studies Series.) 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 

CHICAGO.ILLINOIS 
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The Biblical World for 1916 


Some of the assured attractions are 

The Most Pressing Problems in Biblical Study, a series by 
leading Old and New Testament scholars 

The Growth of_ Faith in an Age of Criticism, a series by 

Rev. Henry Kingman 

The Homiletic Method^ of Jesus, a series by PRESIDENT 

Ozora S. Davis 

The Rural Church and Its Community a series by REV. 

A. E. Holt 

The Preaching Task of the Modern Minister, a reading 
course by PROFESSOR THEODORE G. SOARES 

The Religious and. Social Ideals of [srael, a popular Bible- 
study course by PROFESSOR HERBERT L. WILLETT 

In addition, regular departments and editorials 
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RECENT DISCOVERIES IN EARLY 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE 


EDGAR J. GOODSPEED, PH.D. 

Professor of Biblical and Patristic Greek, University of Chicago 


Synesius the scholar walks the streets 
of Alexandria with a strange figure at his 
side. An Oxford don with the unlovely 
garments of the twentieth century looks 
oddly out of place among the tunics, 
cloaks, and togas that fill those brilliant 
fourth-century streets. They are on 
their way to the library, in which, of all 
the sights of the city, the Oxonian has 
shown the keenest interest. Together 
they disappear within its pillared portico. 
An hour passes; the purple shadows 
creep along the glistening pavement. 
At length they emerge. The don’s 
pockets are filled with papyrus rolls 
from the cedar-scented pigeonholes of 
the library, and Synesius is pressing 
upon him a fine parchment codex as 
a parting gift from the most famous 
of ancient libraries to the most famous 
of modem ones. 

This is not wholly fable. The best 
of it is true, for it only puts graphically 
what has actually happened in recent 
days in the recovery of lost works of 
ancient literature. It is indeed as if 
one of ourselves had visited ancient 
Alexandria and had been given all he 
could carry of the treasures of classical 
and Christian literature to take back 
to an age which had believed them to 
have perished forever. 

From the end of the second century 
onward Christian literature is relatively 
abundant. But for the earlier time, 
when the New Testament collection 


was growing up and when other gospels 
were still read and Christian practices 
still varied, our written remains are 
surprisingly meager. There were mo¬ 
mentous developments in Christianity 
in that dim second century, and all that 
throws light on its movements helps to 
the understanding of the transition. 
The apostolic Christianity that emerges 
at the end of the second century is not 
quite the same apostolic Christianity 
that the first century had bequeathed 
to the second. How did the change 
come about? It is for just this time 
and problem that our new armful of 
Christian books is richest and most 
instructive. 

Of the lost literature of the second 
century the closing quarter of the nine¬ 
teenth gave back to us in 1883 the Teach¬ 
ing of the Twelve Apostles, in 1888 the 
long-lost Diatessaron of Tatian, in 1890 
the Apology of Aristides, the earliest 
complete Christian apology thus far 
found, in 1892 considerable parts of the 
Gospel and the Revelation of Peter, and 
in 1897 the Oxyrhynchus Sayings of 
Jesus. These constitute a notable addi¬ 
tion to the remains of early Christian 
literature. But the past twelve years 
have witnessed discoveries quite as im¬ 
portant. 

The extraordinary results of the 
excavations of Grenfell and Hunt on the 
site of the Roman Oxyrhynchus in 
Upper Egypt, where in 1897 they 
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unearthed thousands of Greek papyri of 
all sorts, are widely known. The story 
of their later return in 1903 to the same 
site and of their further successes there 
has been less often told. Among the 
discoveries of this second visit were three 
Christian manuscripts of great interest. 
One was a group of Sayings of Jesus 
very like those found at Oxyrhynchus 
six years before. Each saying is intro¬ 
duced by the formula “Jesus saith, ,, 
but especial interest attaches to the 
opening lines of the fragment, which 
are evidently from the beginning of the 
collection of Sayings: “These are the 
.... words which Jesus the Living 
Lord spake unto .... Thomas. And 
he said unto them, No one that hearkens 
to these words shall ever taste of death.” 
Parts of five sayings are preserved in the 
papyrus, of which the first, second, and 
fourth are most complete. The first 
reads, “Jesus saith, Let not him who 
seeks cease until he find, and when he 
finds he shall be astonished: astonished 
he shall reach the Kingdom, and having 
reached the Kingdom he shall find rest.” 
This agrees remarkably with a saying 
quoted by Clement of Alexandria from 
the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
that is, probably, the Gospel firrt current 
among Jewish Christians of Egypt, and 
was almost certainly drawn by the col¬ 
lector of these Sayings from that gospel. 
The second saying also has points of 
contact with the encyclopedic Clement: 

You ask who are those who draw us, if 
the Kingdom is in Heaven. The fowls of 
the air and all beasts that are upon the 
earth or under the earth and the fishes of 
the sea, these are they that draw you. And 
the Kingdom of Heaven is within you, and 
whoever shall know himself shall find it. 


Strive therefore to know yourselves, and 
ye shall be aware that ye are the sons of 
[an almighty] Father, and ye shall know that 
ye are in [the city of God] and ye are [the 
city?] 

The meaning is perhaps that there 
is a divine element even in the lower 
stages of creation and that it reaches a 
higher level in man, who has within him 
the Kingdom of Heaven and may know 
sonship to God. It is this idea of know¬ 
ing God through knowing one’s self that 
connects this saying with Clement of 
Alexandria. 

After a third much-mutilated saying, 
about the first and the last, resembling 
Mark 10:31, the fourth saying runs, 
“Jesus saith, Everything that is not be¬ 
fore thy face and that which is hidden 
from thee shall be revealed to thee. 
For there is nothing hidden which shall 
not be made manifest, nor buried which 
shall not be raised.” This recalls 
familiar sayings in our Synoptic Gospels, 
for example, Mark 4:22 and its paral¬ 
lels, of which this seems to be an elabora¬ 
tion. 

The fifth and last of these new Logia 
begins with a question from the dis¬ 
ciples, “How shall we fast and how shall 
we pray? and what [commandment?] 
shall we observe?” But beyond the 
answering “Jesus saith,” little can be 
made of it. 

It would seem that the collection of 
Sayings of which this was the beginning 
was a free compilation by some Jewish 
Christian of Alexandria about the middle 
of the second century, of sayings 
gathered from our canonical Gospels, 
the Gospel of Thomas, the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews, and possibly 
others, while this particular papyrus 
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copy was probably written a hundred 
years after, to serve the private devo¬ 
tions of some Christian in Upper 
Egypt, much as modem collections of 
Jesus’ sayings are still made to do. 

That second campaign at Oxyrhyn- 
chus yielded two fragments of ancient 
Gospels. The broken papyrus roll 
which contained one of these was writ¬ 
ten in the first half of the third century, 
while the Gospel from which it comes 
was perhaps a century older. Its tenor 
is far from commonplace: 

Take no thought from morning until 
evening nor from evening until morning, 
either for your food what ye shall eat, nor 
for your raiment what ye shall put on. Ye 
are far better than the lilies which grow 
but spin not. Having one garment what 
do you lack? .... Who could add to 
your stature? He himself will give you 

your garment.His disciples say 

unto him, When wilt thou be manifest to 
us and when shall we see thee? He saith 
when ye shall be stripped and not ashamed. 
.... He said, The key of knowledge ye 
hid. Ye entered not in yourselves, and to 
them that were entering in ye opened not. 

Everyone will observe the resem¬ 
blance of this passage to our Synoptic 
Gospels, or rather its dependence upon 
them. But the reference to being 
unashamed recalls a passage quoted 
by Clement of Alexandria from the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians, 
about Salome’s question, “When shall 
thy kingdom come?” and Jesus’ answer, 
“When ye shall trample upon the gar¬ 
ment of shame.” The Gospel according 
to the Egyptians seems to have been the 
one current between 125 and 175 among 
gentile Christians in Egypt. It is not 
impossible that this papyrus is from that 


lost Gospel, and that the conversation 
quoted by Clement immediately fol¬ 
lowed this fragment. 

The other gospel fragment found in 
1903 is a little scrap of parchment, not 
four inches square, a leaf from a fourth- 
century book, and so closely written that 
it contains about two hundred words. 
It gives a conversation in the temple 
between Jesus and a Pharisee, “a chief 
priest,” about spiritual as against cere¬ 
monial purification, and gives an entirely 
new picture of temple customs and 
topography. Since the useful custom 
of putting running headings at the top 
of each page was unknown to the 
ancients, it is not easy to learn to what 
Gospel the leaf belonged. But it shows 
some resemblance to the Gospel accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrews, and it is probable 
that this new leaf belonged to that most 
important of lost Gospels or at least to 
the later form into which it expanded 
in the third century. The main epi¬ 
sode in the fragment reads: 

And he took them and brought them 
into the very place of purification, and was 
walking in the temple. And a certain 
Pharisee, a chief priest, whose name was 
Levi, met them and said to the Savior, 
“Who gave thee leave to walk in this place 
of purification and to see these holy vessels, 
when thou has not washed nor yet have thy 
disciples bathed their feet? But defiled 
thou hast walked in this temple, which is 
a pure place, wherein no other man walks 
except he has washed himself and changed 
his garments, neither does he venture to 
see these holy vessels.” And the Savior 
straightway stood still with his disciples, 
and answered him, “Art thou, then, being 
here in the temple, dean ? ” He saith unto 
him, “I am dean; for I washed in the Pool 
of David, and having descended by one 
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staircase I ascended by another, and I put 
on white and clean garments, and then I 
came and looked upon these holy vessels.” 
The Savior answered and said unto him, 
“Woe, ye blind, who see not. Thou hast 
washed in these running waters wherein 
dogs and swine have been cast night and 
day, and hast cleansed and wiped the out¬ 
side akin which also the harlots and flute- 
girls anoint and wash and wipe and beautify 
for the lust of men, but within they are full 
of scorpions and all wickedness. But I 
and my disciples, who thou sayest have not 
bathed, have been dipped in the waters of 

eternal life which come from.But 

woe unto the . . . .” 

The whole is a graphic statement of 
Jesus’ teaching about cleansing the 
inside of the cup, which is finding a 
new emphasis in our day. 

In 1904 a native scholar found at 
Erivan in Armenia an Armenian manu¬ 
script containing a lost work of Irenaeus, 
In Proof of the Apostolic Preaching. Up 
to that time only one complete work of 
Irenaeus was known to be extant, his 
famous treatise Against Heresies , written 
about 185 a.d. The figure of Irenaeus 
is a commanding one in early Christian 
literature. Bom in Asia Minor, and 
more than once a visitor to Rome, he 
‘‘spent his most active years in Gaul as 
bishop of Lyons. But his unique signifi¬ 
cance lies in his relation to the new 
system which in his day clearly pervaded 
the churches, which emphasized a New 
Testament .scripture, the Apostles’ 
Creed, and episcopal organization, of 
which only scattered hints appear in 
earlier literature. It is for his emphasis 
on these that Irenaeus is often spoken 
of as the first Catholic Father. 

Eusebius tells us most about the 
works of Irenaeus, and among them he 


mentions one, In Proof of the Apostolic 
Preaching , which he says Irenaeus 
dedicated to a brother Marcian. It 
is this long-lost work, not in the original 
Greek, but in an Armenian version, that 
the Erivan discovery has restored to us. 
It should be observed that this is no 
tattered leaf, but a considerable book, 
and that our knowledge of the leading 
Catholic church writer of the second cen¬ 
tury is substantially increased thereby, 
for whereas we have had one complete 
work of his and some fragments, we now 
possess two of his major works in full. 
The newly discovered work was evi¬ 
dently addressed to the laity. It sets 
forth in a simple and telling way the 
apostolic type of Christianity which 
Irenaeus maintained, and shows its 
agreement with numerous Old Tes¬ 
tament prophecies. Irenaeus’ usual 
method is to describe an incident in 
the gospel story and then quote some 
prophecy which he thinks is fulfilled 
in it. The work shows Irenaeus at 
the task of teaching his Gallic flock to 
defend their Christian faith in all its 
aspects by appeal to the Old Testament. 
Many New Testament books are re¬ 
flected in it, but here, as in the older 
work of Irenaeus, no use is made of 
Hebrews or Revelation, and it seems 
clearer than ever that these books had 
no place in his New Testament. 

Not a few ancient writers mention 
a work called the Acts of Paul, and the 
old lists of scriptural books give its 
length as nearly 3,600 lines, or more 
than twice the length of the Gospel of 
Mark. Origen is the first writer to 
mention it by name. Eusebius speaks 
of it as one of the books whose right 
to a place in the New Testament was 
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denied in his day, that is, early in the 
fourth century. Hippolytus shows how 
highly it was regarded at Rome in the 
third century. “For if we believe,” he 
writes, “that when Paul was condemned 
to the wild beasts, a lion let loose upon 
him fell down and licked his feet, how 
shall we not believe the things that 
happened in the case of Daniel ? ” That 
is, Hippolytus is so sure that his readers 
believe the Acts of Paul that he can 
argue from its statements to those of 
the Book of Daniel. 

Twenty years ago little besides these 
allusions was known of the Acts of 
Paul. It was conjectured that to it 
probably belonged the Martyrdom of 
Paul and the spurious correspondence 
between Paul and the Corinthian church, 
long accepted, in Syria at least, as 
Scripture. But as late as 1896 even this 
was disputed. In that year, however, 
Reinhardt purchased from an Akhmim 
dealer who was visiting Cairo a large 
but badly broken Coptic papyrus book, 
which was destined to put a new face 
on the problem of the Acts of Paul. 
It was sent to Heidelberg, and Carl 
Schmidt undertook its investigation. 
It was a long and laborious task. The 
leaves and fragments were in much dis¬ 
order, and years passed before his work 
appeared. But Schmidt had hardly to 
begin his study to identify it, for the 
manuscript plainly exhibited its name, 
the Acts of Paul according to the 
Apostle. More than this, he was able 
at once to report that it contained, not 
only the Corinthian correspondence and 
the Martyrdom, but also the Acts of 
Paul and Theda, already well known 
in half a dozen versions, and in a whole 
series of Greek manuscripts. It has 


often been wondered why this romantic 
little work began so abruptly: “As 
Paul was going up to Iconium after 
his escape from Antioch, Demas and 
Hermogenes the coppersmith were his 
fellow-travders.” This abruptness is 
now explained, for that story was simply 
the most popular chapter of the Acts 
of Paul, which circulated separately 
and finally survived as an independent 
narrative, when the book to which it 
belonged was forgotten. 

It was this chapter in particular of the 
Acts of Paul which roused the anger of 
Tertullian and led that redoubtable 
anti-feminist, about 200 a.d., to inquire 
into its origin. In denouncing women 
who daim the right to teach in the 
church, he writes: 

If the writings which go wrongly under 
Paul’s name claim Theda’s example as 
a license for teaching and baptizing, let 
them know that in Asia the presbyter who 
composed that writing as if he were aug¬ 
menting Paul’s fame out of his own store, 
after being convicted and confessing that 
he had done it out of love of Paul, was 
removed from his office. 

This statement in Tertullian shows 
that the Acts originated in the province 
of Asia, about 175 a.d., and gives a 
hint also of their purpose of bringing 
Paul up to date, and relieving him of 
the unpopularity felt then as now of 
his refusal to permit women to teach in 
his churches. 

The story of the Acts of Paul, as 
pieced together from the Heidelberg, 
papyrus, may be briefly sketched: 

1. The curtain rises at Pisidian* 
Antioch. Paul restores to life a Jewish- 
boy, and this leads to the conversion of 
the boy’s parents, but the populace 
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becomes incensed and drives Paul from 
the town. 

2. Paul reaches Iconium. It is this 
episode that has survived as the Acts 
of Paul and Theda. Some kernel of 
fact may exist here; it is thought that 
there must really have been a girl 
named Theda who was converted by 
Paul at Iconium and became active in 
the Christian missionary movement. 
The point of the Acts, however, is that 
she became a religious teacher and was 
recognized as such by Paul, in contrast 
to his reputed unwillingness that a 
woman should teach. The story roman¬ 
tically relates Theda’s conversion, her 
refusal to marry her betrothed, her 
persecution, baptism, and miraculous 
escapes, her visit to Paul at Myra, her 
final retirement to Sdeucia, and her 
death there. 

3. At Myra, where Theda had left 
Paul, he cures a dropsical person, and 
thus incurs the enmity of the man’s 
son Hermippus, who had counted on 
inheriting his father’s property at an 
early day. The son is smitten with 
blindness, but on repenting is restored. 

4. Paul now proceeds by way of 
Perga to Sidon. There the populace 
shuts him and his friends up in the 
temple of Apollo, part of which collapses 
in the course of the night. The popu¬ 
lace is further incensed at this, and 
hurries Paul and his companions to the 
theater; the sequel is missing. 

5. Paul reappears at Tyre, where he 
heals the sick and discourses upon 
Judaism. 

6. He is next found in some mines, of 
unknown location, where a certain 
Frontina, who has been converted, is 
thrown from a cliff and is killed; but 


Paul restores her to life, and leads her 
home through the town, where the people 
are at once won to Christianity. 

7. Here perhaps bdongs the Ephesus 
episode related by Nicephorus but not 
included in the Coptic version. In it 
Paul is cast into prison, and is there 
visited by two women of position, who 
are converted. Paul escapes from prison 
long enough to baptize them on the 
seashore. Later he is exposed to the 
lions, but they refuse to attack him. A 
hailstorm intervenes and kills the ani¬ 
mals and many of the spectators. The 
governor is converted. Paul is released 
and visits Macedonia and Ach&ea, and 
returns by way of Macedonia to Asia. 

8. In the Coptic Acts, Paul reappears 
at Philippi. While in prison there he 
receives from the Corinthians a letter 
reporting that two false teachers, Simon 
and Cleobius, are disturbing them. 
He writes a letter to the Corinthians, 
receives a reply from them, and writes 
them a second time. The Syrian and 
Armenian churches anciently accepted 
this later Corinthian correspondence 
as genuine. 

9. Paul takes leave of the Philip- 
pians; a local prophet and prophetess 
predict his works and fate at Rome. 

10. Paul suffers martyrdom at Rome, 
being beheaded by order of Nero, but 
afterward reappears. 

It is not necessary to suppose that 
this is all there was of the Acts of Paul. 
Jerome has an allusion to another 
element. “Therefore,” he says, “the 
travels of Paul and Theda and the whole 
fable of the baptized lion, we reckon 
among the apocryphal writings.” Origen 
says that the Acts of Paul contained 
the words of Jesus, “I go to be crucified 
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again.” These words were the answer 
to Peter’s question, “Domine, quo 
vadis?” and must have formed part 
of an account of the martyrdom of 
Peter. It seems probable, therefore, 
that the famous story of Peter’s death, 
with its account of his meeting with 
Jesus outside the gates of Rome, and 
his return after Jesus’ reproof, to be 
crucified in Rome, belonged originally 
to the Acts of Paul. 

While much of it is mere fancy, it is 
not without significance as an effort at 
an edifying historical novel designed to 
bring Paul near to Asiatic Christians 
more than a hundred years after his 
time. It is plain that many episodes 
in it had their origin in passing expres¬ 
sions or allusions in the genuine letters 
of Paul, which served to suggest to the 
Asiatic presbyter incidents or whole 
chapters for his work. Thus the fight 
with beasts at Ephesus is probably built 
around a literal understanding of the 
remark in I Corinthians, “What doth 
it profit me if after the manner of men 
I fought with beasts at Ephesus?” It 
may also serve as an example of the 
freedom with which men in the second 
century could treat the life of Paul, and 
further of the uncritical spirit in which 
writers as able as Hippolytus welcomed 
such works when they seemed orthodox 
and edifying. 

On January 4,1909, Professor Rendel 
Harris, of Birmingham, discovered 
among Syriac manuscripts in his own 
library the lost Odes of Solomon. 
Rendel Harris is more than a philolo¬ 
gist; he is a philanthropist, and has 
more than once journeyed through 
Asia Minor and Syria distributing relief 
to plundered Armenians. On these 


journeys he has sometimes found ancient 
manuscripts; some of these he has 
bought, others he has had carefully 
copied. In this way he has become 
possessed of a varied collection of manu¬ 
scripts. Among these was a Syriac 
Psalter three or four centuries old, which 
Dr. Harris had picked up on one of his 
journeys but had never examined closely. 
Chancing to look at it on that day, he 
observed that it was not the biblical 
Psalms, but a different collection, which 
he was soon able to identify, from a 
quotation in the fourth-century writer 
Lactantius, as the so-called Odes of 
Solomon. This work was well known 
to the makers of the ancient lists of 
canonical books, and is quoted several 
times by writers of the third and fourth 
centuries. The Odes were forty-two 
in number, but the first two are wanting 
in the manuscript. 

We are thus at last in a position to 
know what these mysterious Odes really 
were. Of course they have nothing to 
do with Solomon; their name is due to 
the fondness of the ancients for finding 
some ancient name worthier than their 
own by which to designate a work of 
edification or devotion, and to the fact 
that the Books of Kings say of Solomon 
that “he spake three thousand proverbs, 
and his songs were a thousand and five.” 
It was immediately seen that the Odes 
were Christian hymns, and their reti¬ 
cence upon some matters prominent in 
later Christian thought, and their way 
of touching upon others, made it plain 
that they belonged to a very early 
period, either the end of the first cen¬ 
tury or the beginning of the second. 
There is some decidedly Jewish color 
in them, which may be due to the 
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Jewish-Chris tian atmosphere in which 
they were composed or to the use of 
older Jewish hymns in making up these 
Christian ones early in the second cen¬ 
tury. At all events they come from a 
time when the New Testament was 
still being written and constitute a 
really independent source for the study 
of very early Christian life. A curious 
sequel to this discovery developed 
through the studies of Professor Burkitt, 
of Cambridge, who soon found that 
another manuscript of the Odes or the 
greater part of them had been lying in 
the British Museum for seventy years, 
among those brought back by Tattam 
from the Nitrian monasteries of Egypt 
in 1842. Great interest has been 
aroused by Professor Harris’ discovery. 
We have had gospels and letters, acts 
and apocalypses, even manuals and 
sermons from the early church, but never 
before its hymns. Yet it has always 
been clear from statements in Pliny, in the 
New Testament, and in early Christian 
writings that hymns played an impor¬ 
tant part in the worship of the primitive 
church. They are not primarily doc¬ 
trinal, they show little use of Christian 
literature, and the historical references 
in them are few and obscure. They 
reflect instead a mystical religious at¬ 
mosphere. As in the Gospel of John, 
the great words in the Odes are Truth, 
Love, Hope, Grace, Joy, Light, Life, 
Peace. Their theology is rather that of 
John than of Paul. 

Some of the Odes begin with similes 
that suggest Old Testament models. 
“As the sun is joy to them that seek for 
its daybreak, so is my joy the Lord.” 
“As the work of the husbandman is 
the ploughshare, and the work of the 


steersman is the guidance of the ship, 
so also my work is the psalm of the 
Lord.” The Odes are full of bold, 
sometimes even grotesque, figures. “ Be¬ 
hold the Lord is our mirror. Open thine 
eyes and see them in him.” “I am a 
priest of the Lord and to him I do 
priestly service and to him I offer the 
sacrifice of his thought.** “An ever¬ 
lasting crown forever is truth: blessed 
are they who set it on their heads.” 
Among the clearest Christian touches 
in the Odes are the references to the 
virgin birth, the dove at the baptism, 
the sign of the cross in the arms out¬ 
stretched in prayer, and the descent 
into Hades. 

It seems certain that we have among 
these Odes Christian hymns substan¬ 
tially contemporary with the snatches 
of songs in Ephesians: 

Awake, thou that sleepest, 

And arise from the dead 

And Christ shall dawn upon thee; 

and I Timothy: 

He who was manifested in the flesh, 
Justified in the spirit, 

Seen of angels, 

Preached among the nations, 

Believed on in the world, 

Received up in glory. 

The cast of this latter stanza has a 
subtle resemblance to the lines on the 
nativity in Ode 19: 

She brought him forth openly, 

And acquired him with great dignity. 
And loved him in his swaddling clothes. 
And guarded him kindly, 

And showed him in majesty. 

Christian hymns and Jewish psalms are 
after all parts of one continuous hym- 
nology, and in these Odes we see the 
Jewish stream entering the Christian. 
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The famous saying ascribed to Augus¬ 
tine, “Join thyself to the eternal God 
and thou shalt be eternal,” seems an 
unmistakable quotation from the third 
of the Odes: “He that is joined to him 
that is immortal will himself become 
immortal.” 

Of the authorship of these Odes 
nothing is definitely known. Indeed, 
we are not sure of the land in which they 
were written, nor whether the language 
in which they were originally composed 
was Greek or Syriac. But at any rate, 
as their discoverer once remarked of 
them, they are redolent of antiquity and 
radiant with spiritual light. 

In July, 1911, Constantine Dio- 
bouniotis, a Privat-Docent in the Uni¬ 
versity of Athens, sent to Berlin a 
copy he had made of a short work on 
the Apocalypse which had been found 
in a tenth-century manuscript in the 
Meteoron monastery in the north of 
Greece. The monastery is one of those 
so picturesquely situated on the sum¬ 
mits of the rocky detached pinnacles 
of the Pindus Mountains, which have 
to be reached by the aid of basket, rope, 
and windlass. The commentary was 
anonymous, but Diobouniotis thought 
it might be a work of Hippolytus, one 
of whose treatises had already been 
found in the same manuscript. 

The Berlin scholars at once recognized 
in it a work of Origen, the founder of 
Christian interpretation and of syste¬ 
matic theology, the leading theologian 
of Christian antiquity, and the father 
of ecclesiastical science. Origen was 
the most voluminous of ancient Chris¬ 
tian writers. Epiphanius says that he 
left six thousand works, but this enu¬ 
meration must have included individual 


sermons, lectures, and addresses, as well 
as greater works like the Eexapla , which 
was so huge that it was never copied. 
Part of Origen’s prolificness was due to 
his friend and patron Ambrose, who 
supplied him with stenographers and 
secretaries so that he might have every 
facility to record the results of his 
studies, and so eagerly urged him on in 
his work that Origen calls him his task¬ 
master who “left him no leisure for 
meals or rest.” 

These thirty-seven paragraphs of the 
commentary on Revelation are a new 
and unexpected legacy from the first 
great interpreter of the New Testament. 
It is true that it has not been known 
that Origen ever wrote a commentary 
or even a set of scholia on the Revela¬ 
tion. But it is an interesting fact that 
in his commentary on Matthew he 
expressed the intention of producing 
a commentary on Revelation. More 
than this, the commentary on Matthew 
was one of the latest of Origen’s works, 
and falls between 245 and 249 a.d. It 
was in 249 or 250 that the persecution of 
Decius overtook Origen, and the tortures 
he then endured eventually resulted in 
his death in his seventieth year. It has 
been suggested that these comments on 
Revelation may have been his last work 
and that they broke off before the whole 
book had been covered, because the out¬ 
break of the persecution interrupted 
Origen in the midst of his task. 

Greek and Armenian convents, travels 
in Asia, and excavations in Egypt have 
contributed these new materials to our 
accumulations of early Christian litera¬ 
ture. These and similar sources will no 
doubt continue to enrich them, and in¬ 
creasingly as the search increases in 
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energy and scope. Remarkable as have 
been the finds of the past ten years, 
there are still greater prizes to be 
sought, and with no slight prospect of 
success. The lost work of Papias of 
Hierapolis, which is sure to throw light 
on the origin of the Gospels, is known 
to have been extant as late as the thir¬ 
teenth and fourteenth centuries, as 
European manuscript catalogues of 1218 
and 1341 attest. Curzon visiting Athos 
in 1837 saw in the Caracallou convent 
a manuscript of Justin which, if re¬ 


covered now, might throw important 
light on his lost works. The earliest 
of Christian apologies, that of Quadratus, 
written in the time of Hadrian, has yet 
to be found, and the Gospels according 
to the Hebrews and the Egyptians be¬ 
sides several ancient works bearing the 
name of Peter still await the excavator 
or the explorer. A dozen years have 
given us much, and before another 
dozen passes our predatory Oxford 
scholar will have paid another visit 
to Synesius at Alexandria. 


DIFFICULTIES CONCERNING PRAYER. Ill 


HENRY CHURCHILL KING, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


IV. Difficulty from the Lack of a 
Felt Presence and a Definite 
Response in Prayer 

Perhaps the difficulty that is most 
felt by those trying to find their way 
into the religious life is what they take 
to be the lack of a felt presence and a 
definite response from God in prayer, 
such as they feel that they obtain in 
relation to the outer world or to another 
person in the body. The complaint is 
of a sense of seeming unreality, that 
seems to them quite different from 
what they experience in these other 
relations. 

Concerning this really comprehensive 
difficulty, it is to be said, first of all, 
that there is no doubt that God’s 
relation to us is not intended to be an 
obtrusive relation—a relation that forces 
itself upon us and from the sense of which 


we are unable to escape. As I have 
elsewhere argued, the very possibility of 
moral choice on our part, and of a 
normal development in the moral and 
religious life, seems to require that God 
should sacredly respect our freedom 
and not make his relation to us an 
obtrusive or dominating or inescapable 
one. We need here imperatively the 
invisible God. And this consideration 
deeply affects the whole problem. We 
shall return to it a little later. 

Moreover, it is to be said that God 
must be known like any other person¬ 
ality, through his self-manifestations. 
If we are right in thinking at all of a 
God immanent in the whole universe, 
these self-manifestations must be mani¬ 
fold: in the constitution of nature, in 
our own natures and experience, in 
human. history, in the touch of other 
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lives, and particularly in the great per¬ 
sonalities who have seen and lived most 
truly. 

The religious man may well remind 
himself that he cannot wholly mistake 
the working of God in his historical 
leading of the race, for example, and 
especially as traced in the Old and New 
Testaments. If we see reason to believe 
that God was here in real relation to 
men, we ought not to find it impossible 
to believe in his continued on-working 
through the generations. 

The Christian man, too, has reason 
to believe not only that God has in 
general expressed himself in the world 
as a whole, but that men have had the 
need of concrete, definite, human, un¬ 
mistakable manifestation already pecul¬ 
iarly and supremely met in the historical 
life of Jesus. As he puts himself in the 
presence of this historical life of Christ, 
he is likely to discover that God is able 
to find him in and through Christ as 
nowhere else. God knew our need of 
such a definite and concrete manifesta¬ 
tion and met that need. With that 
need supremely met, the problem 
becomes one of a life of faith; but a 
life of faith based on evidence, not 
without evidence. 

It is to be remembered also that it is 
hard to appreciate any great character 
and his work when one stands close to it. 
It is particularly true that it was impos¬ 
sible for men to see the full significance 
of the character and the life of Christ as 
a revelation of God, without the per¬ 
spective of a longer time and without 
tie testing of history. The full sig¬ 
nificance of any personality is not to be 
grasped at once. We may be sure that 
the law holds in relation to Christ and 


God’s revelation in him. Christ’s life 
has gained, not lost, in significance, as 
his weight in human history has become 
plain. 

Nor is it to be forgotten that the final 
forces even in external nature, as 
modem science seems to teach us, are 
all unseen. They are not as they seem to 
us in the first testimony of the senses. 
The real facts concerning air pressure, 
the motion of the earth, the atomic con¬ 
stitution of nature, the ether vibrations, 
and many other similar phenomena, are 
not present to us in the direct evidence 
of the senses. They are reached by in¬ 
ference and experiment, and accepted by 
us on such a basis. Even the material 
facts, in other words, are not here so 
immediately given as we are in the habit 
of thinking. 

Moreover, our knowledge of the outer 
world through sensations is not so differ¬ 
ent from the knowledge of the spiritual 
world that comes through the inner data 
of our psychic life, as we often suppose. 
There is no immediate knowledge or 
revelation in either case. Both require 
a long time in the building up; both 
involve comparison, memory, reason. 
Neither the outer world nor the spiritual 
meaning of our inner experiences can be 
given to us outright. There is certainly 
no literal transfer of definite thoughts 
from external nature to the minds of 
men. Their own inner activity, reflec¬ 
tion, and inference are required even 
there. And if there, we need not be 
surprised to find the same law holding 
in the realm of the spirit. 

Even in the closest personal inter¬ 
course, it is well to notice that there is 
no literal transfer of thought or feel¬ 
ing from one mind to the other. The 
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self-revelation of one person to another 
cannot be made by words only, however 
carefully and accurately words are used 
by the revealing personality. The words 
at best are but signs of inner mental 
processes, which the other must inter¬ 
pret out of a somewhat different experi¬ 
ence. There must be, thus, a creative, 
co-operative activity on both sides, and 
the result is quite certain to be the pro¬ 
duction in the second person, not of an 
exact replica of the mental state of the 
first, but only a measurable approxima¬ 
tion to that state. This necessity for 
active co-operation on our part in any 
personal revelation suggests how impos¬ 
sible the common conception of an ab¬ 
solutely passive reception of a personal 
revelation from God must be. We are 
thus often expecting, in relation to God, 
what occurs nowhere else in our experi¬ 
ence, not even in the closest personal re¬ 
lations. It is, indeed, in this,way that 
a truly living revelation from God is pos¬ 
sible—a revelation that changes and 
grows with our gtowth. There must be, 
in any case, in revelation from God, active 
co-operation on our part; and we need 
not be disturbed to find this true. It is 
in line with a true understanding of all 
our experience. Even if we thought of 
God as speaking to us in definite words, 
these would require interpretation. The 
active interpretive element in religion is 
thus unavoidable. 

Moreover, if there be a God at all, 
and religion have any genuine justifica¬ 
tion, God can be no merely incidental 
and occasional factor in the life of men. 
If the reason of the case and men’s needs 
are to be truly met, God’s co-operation 
and guidance must be constant, not 
simply here and there by some marked 


intervention; just as there can be no 
adequate and fundamental religious 
interpretation of evolution that does not 
recognize that God is essentially active 
at every stage and not alone at certain 
apparent breaks in the evolutionary 
series. A God who is only occasionally 
needed is no God at all. Our concep¬ 
tion of divine revelation and relation 
to God, therefore, must be consistent 
with some thought of his constant 
activity in human life; though this 
does not mean that all stages of revela¬ 
tion are to be put on a dead level, any 
more than we are to deny the existence of 
certain critical points in the evolution 
process. 

But, while men need the sense of 
God’s constant relation to human life, 
it is still true, as was implied at the 
beginning of this article, that the best 
association even between men, for char¬ 
acter and happiness, is not an obtrusive 
one. It should be constant, indeed, 
and intimate, but should still guard most 
jealously our freedom and our individ¬ 
uality, never desiring to force its way or 
its will. Every personal relation requires 
such care on the part of the stronger 
personality. It is pre-eminently neces¬ 
sary that this should be the case in 
God’s relation to us. If our freedom 
is not to be quite overridden and true 
moral character made impossible for 
us, God must even take pains to hide 
his working, as would a wise, strongly 
influential friend. This consideration 
is fundamental in its bearing on our 
problem. 

It is thus literally true to say that we 
need an invisible God. We are to walk 
by faith, not by sight. The fact seems 
to be that, as we mount higher in any 
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sphere, our life is and must be increas¬ 
ingly one of faith. In the intellectual, 
the aesthetic, the moral, the religious 
life, we have our occasional times of clear 
vision of our goal, followed by longer peri¬ 
ods when we have to go forward in faith 
in the goal once seen. As Rendel Harris 
says, we cannot avoid “the dark night 
of faith, when every step has to be taken 
in absolute dependence upon God, and 
assurance that the vision was truth and 
no lie. ,, We have to learn to believe 
in the unseen spiritual forces, in the 
constant working of the invisible God. 
This unobtrusiveness of God seems then 
to be necessary to our spiritual training. 
There would else be such excess of motive 
as would virtually annul our freedom 
and our character. We need to learn 
fidelity to the lesser light. 

Another consideration deserves atten¬ 
tion. It is worth while for one to make 
clear to himself just what kind of answer 
he really wants to his prayers, when he 
thinks the matter through. He may 
find his need here quite other than he 
first imagined it to be. For if one is 
truly praying for the fulfilment of 
Christ’s supreme purposes concerning 
himself and other men, if he is truly pray¬ 
ing the Lord’s Prayer, the answer 
plainly must be found chiefly in life, in 
character. It cannot possibly be given 
simply in any kind of emotional expe¬ 
rience, though such an experience in a 
given case may be a useful help to char¬ 
acter. The best and completest answer 
to a truly Christian prayer means 
time, growth, and many human choices 
of the right. Our point of view as to 
prayer is quite too likely to be too low, 
too personal, too selfish, too much con¬ 
cerned with things and with pleasant 


experiences, instead of with the final 
goal of “union with the will of God.” 
So that we may fail to give due weight 
to the most direct and important answers 
of all. 

We are, then, perhaps not looking in 
the right direction for the answers to 
our prayers, for evidence of real relation 
to God. Are there no indications that 
God has been at work in our lives, not 
only at the time of prayer and in con¬ 
scious feelings that we seemed able to 
connect with the prayer, but in more 
constant and fundamental ways ? Have 
there not been the thousand different 
quickenings, glimpses, times of vision, 
and “sober and strenuous moods”? 
Have there been no leadings, no changed 
attitudes and longings, no altered pur¬ 
poses, no growth, no increasing assur¬ 
ance of spiritual things and of Christ’s 
supreme significance, no enlarging place 
in our lives for the motives coming from 
Christ’s life and teaching, no deepening 
•of unselfish sympathy and enthusiasm 
for the great social goals of the King¬ 
dom ? Is the relation to God not coming 
to mean more and more as we go on? 
The fruit of the Spirit is the best evi¬ 
dence of the working of the Spirit of 
God. 

A word should be added concerning 
the difficulty many feel about inter¬ 
cessory prayer. It is not possible to 
doubt Christ’s practice of intercessory 
prayer. The demand for it too is 
grounded in our very natures. We 
simply cannot help praying for those 
whom we love. Is there any peculiar dif¬ 
ficulty involved in intercessory prayer? 
As I have dealt with this question 
somewhat at length elsewhere, I may 
very briefly say here that intercessory 
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prayer seems to me only to carry to its 
legitimate conclusion the well-recognized 
condition of a moral world—that we 
are members one of another. We do, 
as a matter of fact, condition one 
another’s lives at multiplied points. 
May I through God in prayer continue 
to count for good in the life of my 
friend, even when distance or mis¬ 


understanding separates us? It would 
seem a very impotent and inadequate 
God who could not make that true. 
And that it should be true would be only 
to carry through to the end the common 
law of the moral universe, of our con¬ 
stant mutual influence. If this be 
true, intercessory prayer seems to in¬ 
volve no peculiar intellectual difficulty. 


MODERN METHODS IN CHURCH WORK 


P. MARION SIMMS, PH.D. 

First Presbyterian Church, Vinton, Iowa 


For more than eight years the writer has been pastor of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Vinton , Iowa. During this time the church has rendered an interesting social as well 
as individual service , finally culminating in a social center for the entire community . 
With the hope that the story of this work may prove helpful in its suggestiveness to others 
we have asked Dr. Simms to tell it here . 


Vinton has a population of four thou¬ 
sand people, with seven churches. The 
general condition of the church and com¬ 
munity at the beginning of the pastorate 
was such as exists almost everywhere in 
the smaller towns. The service of God 
in the estimation of the most devoted 
church members consisted almost en¬ 
tirely in worship, in a little benevolence 
and church support, and in teaching. 
Church attendance, a little giving for 
church support and benevolences, and 
keeping one’s self “unspotted from the 
world” were the whole of Christian life 
and duty. Occasionally the more de¬ 
vout might well spend a little time spas¬ 
modically in helping to snatch “a brand 
from the burning ” and save his soul; but 
nobody thought any improvement in the 


local environment an important part of 
keeping the soul saved. The poor, sick, 
and needy, especially those outside the 
church—and practically all the really 
needy ones were outside—received no 
attention from the church. The over¬ 
seer for the poor occasionally gave a 
little help when absolutely necessary; 
but his help consisted of a few groceries 
and now and then a pair of shoes. Their 
deeper need he never touched or at¬ 
tempted to touch. Unlike the Master 
who provided the physical and social as 
well as the spiritual, the church had 
nothing to offer the young people except 
its religious teachings; and its religious 
teachings were often such as did not 
appeal to them. Most of the pleasures 
of the young were under the ban of the 
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churches; and few young people had any 
real interest in the church. 

For some years we labored under the 
impression that the church was con¬ 
fronted with a great “boy problem” and 
“girl problem.” We sought in vain to 
solve them. But everything we pro¬ 
posed for the solution of these problems 
was declined by those in authority. Five 
years of what seemed to us then as fruit¬ 
less effort in this direction led us to the 
conclusion that there was no “boy prob¬ 
lem” or “girl problem,” but instead just 
one tremendously big “old folks prob¬ 
lem”—that solved, the boys and girls 
would easily find their proper places. 
Despairing of accomplishing anything 
of interest for the young people, at least 
for the time, we turned our attention to 
the poor of the community. Early in 
the third year’s work the official board, 
as an experiment for one year, agreed to 
the employment of an assistant. 

Work among the Lowly 

A downtown headquarters was opened 
and the assistant, a woman, put in charge. 
The town was then made into twenty- 
three districts, in each of which was found 
someone who agreed to act as a pastor’s 
helper. Some of these were members of 
other churches; others were not members 
of any church. They were asked to re¬ 
port sickness, accidents, deaths, poverty, 
arrivals, and removals. Every school 
teacher in town was asked to co-operate 
by keeping constant watch over her 
classes for any children or youth who 
were not properly protected against the 
weather, or possibly diseased. If the facts 
reported properly belonged to another 
pastor he was informed at once; otherwise 
the case received immediate attention. 


For six years the church, with assist¬ 
ance from the entire community, has 
provided dental, medical, and surgical 
attention for school children, and often 
for the mature. Many cases have been 
sent to the hospital seventy-five miles 
away. Hundreds have been fed, 
clothed, and assisted in sickness. Dur¬ 
ing these years every poor mother in the 
town has been furnished a nurse for con¬ 
finement, and a visiting nurse daily until 
she was able to care for herself and child. 
Often the little wardrobe has been fur¬ 
nished. This assistant, who is a nurse, 
has been placed at the call of every phy¬ 
sician in the town for any case of emer¬ 
gency among the rich or poor, and at any 
hour of the day or night. The sick and 
shut-ins are visited regularly and flowers 
are frequently sent them. Two wheel¬ 
chairs are kept busy. Various appli¬ 
ances are kept to be loaned to the poor 
in sickness. An effort has been made 
to keep constantly in touch with the 
overseer for the poor, and duplication 
has been avoided. 

For five years on New Year’s Day a 
“Kids’ Dinner” has been served. This 
is the greatest single event of the year for 
the poor children of the town. As 
many as 220 have been fed at one time. 
A careful canvass is made to see that 
every poor child from five to fourteen 
years of age is given a ticket. Tickets 
are then given to as many children from 
the homes of the prosperous as will be 
required to tax the capacity of the 
dining-room. The rich and the poor are 
seated together. 

For five years at Christmas a good- 
fellows’ club has provided substantial 
presents for an average of 130 poor chil¬ 
dren. This work is done systematically. 
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The name and age of every poor child in 
the town are kept, together with a record 
of all previous gifts. School teachers co¬ 
operate by learning in advance what the 
children need. In this way every child 
is provided with skates, sleds, wagons, 
good dolls, and other real necessities for 
childhood. And Santa Claus delivers 
the presents in person to the children at 
their homes on Christmas Eve. 

Enlarging the Possibilities 

When five years of the pastorate had 
passed, the outlook for any general com¬ 
munity service, beyond the work among 
the poor, was not very bright. Our 
church building was of old style, mag¬ 
nificent of its kind, built forty years be¬ 
fore, but not adapted to modem work. 
How to launch and succeed with 
modem work without a modem build¬ 
ing and equipment was a consider¬ 
able element in our problem. Suddenly 
our house of worship burned to the 
ground. This was in May, 1912. The 
preaching and work of five years began 
at once to bear fruit. Under their in¬ 
fluence we were able to build and dedi¬ 
cate debt-free, in October, 1913, a 
$60,000 institutional church, which has 
since been open daily, ministering to the 
whole community. This new building 
provides social rooms for both boys and 
girls, a gymnasium and shower baths, 
and ample rooms for a charity head¬ 
quarters. But perhaps the most unique 
feature of the church is that it contains 
a baptistry. So far as the writer knows 
it is the only Presbyterian church in the 
whole country with this innovation. 

The Vinton Social Center 

In due time following the dedication 
of the new building, the Vinton Social 


Center was launched. While the rear 
and basement of the church are used by 
the social center, it is not a Presbyterian 
work, but it is a community work. The 
church furnishes free its building, includ¬ 
ing light, heat, and janitor’s service; the 
social center is supported by subscrip¬ 
tions from the entire community includ¬ 
ing Presbyterians. Every man and 
woman who gives as much as five dollars 
a year to the support of the work be¬ 
comes thereby a supporting member, 
with the right to vote. Such members 
meet annually and appoint a committee 
of seven, made up from the different 
churches; and this committee engages 
the social center director and has the 
general oversight and direction of the 
work. The social center is open to the 
entire community; no fees are charged 
except to those over twenty-one years of 
age. And no Presbyterian has any ad¬ 
vantage over even Roman Catholics or 
Jews; and Catholics and Jews co-operate 
and share in its benefits. 

The boys’ rooms are equipped with 
meccano, crokinole, carroms, dominoes, 
checkers, chess, cue-roquet, various card 
games such as flinch, a reading-table with 
boys’ magazines, and a piano. The girls’ 
rooms are equipped with reading-table 
and magazines, bean board, dominoes, 
checkers, various card games, such as 
authors, . boomerang, bowling-alley, 
piano, sewing-machine, sewing-screens, 
a cutting-table, and a writing-desk. The 
girls also have a kitchenette fully fur¬ 
nished. All the rooms are supplied with 
chairs and rockers. 

The gymnasium is equipped chiefly 
for games, basket-ball, volley-ball, in¬ 
door baseball, medicine ball. Wrestling- 
mats, boxing-gloves, dumb-bells, and a 
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punching-bag complete the equipment. 
These things are found more practical 
than much of the equipment used in 
many gymnasiums. The large dining¬ 
room in the basement is used for the 
work of physical culture for the girls and 
women. 

Activities oi the Social Center 

The social center is doing the work of 
the Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. and more. 
A free employment bureau has rendered 
valuable service to many. A camera 
club under the direction of a local pho¬ 
tographer is teaching a large class to take 
and develop first-class pictures. A 
nature-study class has done splendid 
work in the study of birds. A kinder¬ 
garten story-hour has attracted a large 
group of the little folks. A Sunday- 
school teacher-training class it is hoped 
will greatly increase the efficiency of our 
Sunday-school teachers and in time pro¬ 
vide a supply from which they may be 
drawn. Numerous classes for the vari¬ 
ous ages have been organized in the gym¬ 
nasium. The Boy Scouts have done 
good work, with the pastor of the local 
Baptist church as scout master. The 
boys’ camp for the past season was 
spoiled by the constant bad weather. 

During the summer months the rec¬ 
reational life of the town was organized 
and systematized. Several tennis courts 
were fitted up and used. A baseball 
diamond with eight baseball teams—a 
bankers’ team, a barbers’ team, court¬ 
house team, Calumet Club team, Clover 
Club team, high-school team, etc.—fur¬ 
nished ample opportunity to enjoy the 
great national game throughout the sea¬ 
son. Croquet grounds were fitted up 
and used. 


An agricultural department did splen¬ 
did work the past season notwith¬ 
standing the unfavorable weather. The 
pastor of the local Methodist church is 
the head of this department. He is an 
expert gardener. This work has all been 
done under the direction of the State 
Agricultural College at Ames, Iowa, 
where the seventy-five boys and girls 
participating are all registered. The 
following clubs were organized: garden¬ 
ing and canning club, potato club, poul¬ 
try club, gardening club, cooking club, 
sewing club, and manual-training club. 
Local merchants offered two cash prizes 
to each club, ten and five dollars, for the 
best and second best work. The State 
Agricultural College will determine the 
winners. 

Various other activities are contem¬ 
plated as rapidly as suitable leaders can 
be found and trained. Necessarily such 
work, depending as it does so largely 
upon voluntary workers, is limited by 
the number of such that can be found. 

The rooms of the church are open for 
social purposes to any club or organiza¬ 
tion of the social center; and often two 
or three groups occupy different sections 
of the building at the same time. The 
building is equipped with a stereopticon, 
balopticon, and moving-picture machine 
which can be used by any part of the 
social center. Numerous banquets and 
receptions have been given by the social 
center in the large dining-room in the 
basement of the church. 

Moving Pictures in the Church 
Service 

For two years we have used moving 
pictures in the church. For quite a 
time we used them weekly on Monday 
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evenings, using chiefly the greatest fea¬ 
ture films to be had. These cost an aver¬ 
age of one hundred dollars a month. An 
admission was charged. But since the 
town is well supplied with good pictures 
elsewhere we have confined our use 
almost exclusively to Sunday evening. 
For these no admission is charged. The 
increased offerings meet the added ex¬ 
pense. We find an abundance of suit¬ 
able subjects in the regular commercial 
run of reels, the source from which the 
average picture show is supplied. These 
we find more satisfactory than the bibli¬ 
cal and so-called religious subjects. We 
use nothing but our own selections. We 
select only such as illustrate some great 
moral and religious truth. Two-reel 
subjects allow fifteen minutes for the 
sermon to follow. The service can be 
brought within about an hour. Moving 
pictures have proved an immense ad¬ 
vantage. We welcome them for two 
reasons: first, they enable a minister to 
preach in fifteen minutes a far more 
powerful and effective sermon than he 
can preach in thirty minutes with words 
alone; secondly, they insure him a far 
larger audience than can be had without 
them, thus increasing his possibilities for 
reaching many who cannot be reached in 
the ordinary way. By the use of pic¬ 
tures we have trebled our evening audi¬ 
ence. People do not tire of moving 
pictures as they do of slides. 

The Secret ol Providing Money lor 
Church Purposes 

One of the most difficult problems be¬ 
fore the average minister and congrega¬ 
tion is to provide the money for necessary 
expenses. Often this can be done only 
with high-pressure methods, continual 


begging, and a resort to suppers and 
entertainments. A large number of the 
more prosperous church members are 
known to give only when practically 
forced to do it, and then rarely in gener¬ 
ous sums. This is often the case with 
people known to be liberal in the use of 
money everywhere else. Few people 
have discovered the chief reason for this. 
It is not because of a lack of interest in 
Christianity on the part of most of such 
people; neither is it due generally to 
stinginess. But it is due chiefly to the 
fact that such people have come to feel 
that what they give to the church comes 
too near to being wasted. The secret of 
providing money for church support is to 
offer the community a church service 
that is felt to be indispensable. Main¬ 
taining public worship in from three to 
four times as many places as are required 
to meet the real needs of the community 
is not considered such by a large and 
growing element of the modem world. 
Offer a service worth while and most 
people will gladly give generously to the 
work. This fact has been demonstrated, 
we believe, in our work: first, in the 
support of the work among the poor; sec¬ 
ondly, in the erection of a $60,000 insti¬ 
tutional church in a small town; and, 
thirdly, in the establishment of the 
Vinton Social Center. 

The work among the poor has always 
been supported by voluntary gifts. 
From Sunday to Sunday from the pulpit, 
sometimes through the local press, the 
needs of the work have been announced. 
Often interesting details of certain cases 
of need are given, the names being with¬ 
held. And the people volunteer to make 
their gifts to the committee having the 
work in charge. Christmas gifts to the 
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work for three years have been sufficient 
to support it until the May following. 
And the work aggregates some $1,200 
annually. When i% was proposed to the 
town to erect a church that would serve 
the whole community, though there were 
six other churches in town, the money 
was secured without the slightest diffi¬ 
culty. Of course it required some work. 
But it proved the easiest proposition of 
money-raising we ever attempted. On 
the day of dedication when a little more 
than $16,000 was needed to provide all 
indebtedness, the official board decided, 
under all the circumstances, to ask the 
congregation for only $10,000. But 
when the people began giving they never 
stopped until they had pledged $16,500. 
Thus the church was dedicated debt-free. 
Again when the call was made for the 
social center, the community, already 
burdened with church expenses, gener¬ 
ously and freely gave $2,500 for the 
equipment and support of the work for 
the first year. None of these things 
have been made possible by the large 
gifts of a few rich men, but by the smaller 
gifts of the many. 

Some Results ol the Work 

It is not possible to enumerate the 
results that have come from this work. 
For hundreds it has changed the whole 
conception of Christian life and duty. 
Men and women feel their social re¬ 
sponsibilities and are trying to meet 
them. 

The attitude of the poor toward the 
church has been altered for the better. 
Before this work began few of them ever 
attended the Presbyterian church; today 
many of them are happy in its member¬ 
ship. The headquarters for charity work 


is now located in the church where often 
as many as seventy in one week come to 
talk over their difficulties. They know 
where they can find sympathy and help. 
And this constant coming to the church 
for assistance and sympathy promises 
great things for the future. At least 
seventeen families, once dependent on 
the county at some period of every year, 
have been lifted to self-support. The 
mothers have been taught enough do¬ 
mestic science and economy to enable 
them to care for themselves. A marked 
improvement in the grade of work done 
by poor school children has been ob¬ 
served. They are now better fed, better 
clothed, and protected against the 
weather; they suffer with fewer bad 
colds, are sick less, and miss less time. 
Many of them have been relieved by the 
surgeon, and with physical disabilities 
removed they do better work. A num¬ 
ber of fallen girls and women have been 
rescued and saved, and several boys have 
been saved from the penitentiary and set 
on the road to manhood and success. 
And this constant ministry to the poor, 
brought close to the people by constant 
announcement of details of need,has been 
found one of the best possible means in 
the cultivation of the spiritual life of the 
congregation. The people feel that they 
know what is being done with their 
money and that they are serving some¬ 
body. 

The social center has succeeded be¬ 
yond expectations. It has taken the 
young people largely from the streets and 
lounging-places downtown. It has given 
them innocent and helpful activities. 
They spend their surplus energies in 
legitimate ways and escape numerous 
temptations. When many of our 
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mothers for any reason desire to find 
their boys out of school hours, they 
think of the church first as the most 
likely place to find them. Dozens of 
such calls come every week. This is 
certainly a wholesome condition. 

During eight years the church has 
lost through deaths and removals to 
other communities 386 members, an 
average of almost 50 a year. This loss 
is enough to wreck the average church 
in a small town, especially in one over¬ 


churched. Yet this loss has more than 
been made good and the church today, 
with a membership of more than 500, is 
stronger numerically than ever before in 
its history. Congregational expenses in 
this time have increased from $3,300 to 
more than $7,000 annually. Benevo¬ 
lences have materially increased. And 
today the church has more money 
pledged for self-support than at any time 
in its history. Every department of the 
work is prospering. 


ETHICAL AND MYSTICAL RELIGION 


FRANK AUBREY STARRATT, D.D. 

Professor of Theology, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York 


As we view superficially the religious 
practices, institutions, and teachings of 
the race, we are impressed with the great 
variety which they present Every 
people seems to have its own way of 
expressing its religious life. From such 
a survey we might receive the impres¬ 
sion that these different forms of ex¬ 
pression represent essentially different 
religions. But as we study the actual 
experiences which underlie these mani¬ 
festations, we are astonished at the 
essential likeness that persists in the 
religion of people the most widely sepa¬ 
rated in space and time. It is one of the 
evidences of the unity of the human race 
and of the identity in constitution of the 
human mind. 

It may be said that religion is the 
result of the action and reaction of the 
mind with its environment. It has 
therefore the same essential unity and 


the same range of variation that is pos¬ 
sessed by each of the other phases of 
human life. The unity and the variety 
are both sometimes obscured by the 
strongly social nature of religion. In 
order to become acquainted with the 
religion of a people, we study their reli¬ 
gious rites, institutions, and doctrinal 
statements. But these are the social 
manifestations of religion and have be¬ 
come conventionalized by long use in 
the community life. If we interpret 
these strictly as representing the religion 
of the individuals composing that social 
group, we shall have a false notion of the 
uniformity of religion. On the other 
hand, as we observe the division into 
sects that has arisen in all the higher 
religions, through the effort to translate 
religious experiences into intellectual 
formulas, we are in danger of getting a 
false notion as to differences existing in 
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the religious • experiences themselves. 
Taking it within the limits of Chris¬ 
tianity, we should get an altogether 
wrong conception of the situation if we 
should suppose that the individuals of 
each communion were true to the type 
of religion that would be represented by 
a strict interpretation of the creedal 
statements and the ritual practices of the 
individual churches to which they be¬ 
longed. I dare say that in a Baptist 
church of three hundred members you 
would find as great variety of religious 
experience and as many types of religion 
as you would among a like number of 
people taken indiscriminately from all 
the churches, Protestant and Catholic, 
that may be represented in the same 
community. That is, religion is a legiti¬ 
mate functioning of human nature and 
thus it has all the limitations of human 
nature, but at the same time it possesses 
all the wealth of variety that is native to 
man. The conventions which are im¬ 
posed upon religion because of its social 
nature tend toward uniformity of ex¬ 
pression and of manifestation, but the 
individuality that is the possession of 
every human soul is effective in the inner 
life and does give a variety of religious 
experience. Now these varieties of re¬ 
ligion as experienced in individual lives 
fall into certain groups, conform more or 
less truly to certain types. Two of these 
types which are fairly well defined are 
the ethical and the mystical. 

My purposes in this paper are: 
briefly to describe these two types, in¬ 
dicating the direction in which each 
tends to develop; to point out what 
seems to me to be the peculiar danger of 
each, if it be developed too one-sidedly; 
and to indicate what needs to be em¬ 


phasized in order to preserve an effective 
and well-balanced life. 

There has been much discussion in the 
past as to how man came to the concep¬ 
tion of God, how he came to form the 
category of the “ divine.” To this ques¬ 
tion there has been found no decisive 
answer. But in the discussion that has 
arisen over it, it has appeared quite evi¬ 
dent that man’s recognition of the divine 
grew out of some impulse from within 
himself. Man sees only what interests 
him. Granting the presence of a divine 
life in man’s environment, he would not 
have perceived it had there not been 
something in himself that caused him to 
be interested in it. In every human 
activity there is some gnawing need 
which drives man forward into action. 
This is true also of religion. Religious 
activity was and is the striving to satisfy 
a demand that arises within man himself. 
From this point of view Royce’s statement 
that all religions aim at salvation is true. 

Briefly stated, we may say that reli¬ 
gion involves these elements. Man 
comes to a recognition of the undesirable¬ 
ness of his present condition. He may 
become greatly dissatisfied with it. He 
has obtained, in some way, a glimpse of 
what is for him the true goal of life, and 
he desires to attain it. Viewed from this 
angle, religion is not simply the conserva¬ 
tion of values but the creation of values 
that as yet do not exist for him, or, if they 
do, only in a very broken and incomplete 
form. But these values are such and the 
task of attaining them is such that man 
cannot reach his goal unaided. He ap¬ 
peals to God, to the superhuman Power 
upon whom he feels himself dependent 
and with whom he believes he can hold 
commerce. 
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Now, if this be an approximately true 
account of the situation out of which 
religion issues, we can readily see how 
there can be distinct types of it. What¬ 
ever in man’s present condition he be¬ 
comes dissatisfied with will take differ¬ 
ent forms with different people; the goal 
of endeavor will, as a consequence, be 
differently conceived, and as a still 
further result the help asked of God will 
vary. 

Ethical Type oi Religion 

The ethical type of religion ensues 
when the dissatisfaction presents itself 
as a problem of conduct. Man in his 
active life comes to perceive certain 
values in conduct. He comes to an 
appreciation of the good—not the ab¬ 
stract good of philosophy, but the good 
deed and the good-will that intends the 
deed. Ordinarily man lives his life in 
fragments, one bit at a time, and the 
thing immediately in hand occupies his 
whole attention. Different impulses op¬ 
erate at different times. His life is 
broken and fragmentary. Sometimes, 
however, it is given, perhaps to every 
man, to get a vision of life as a whole and 
to form an ideal of life as unified by some 
great purpose—a life dominated by the 
highest good—that is, good in all its 
parts. If a man once gets such a view, 
the contrast between his life as it is 
actually lived and this ideal is painful 
and he suffers all the torment of one 
under conviction of sin. He appeals to 
God, and what he desires of God is that 
he shall be so guided and so assisted that 
he can live well, that he can do right and 
attain his goal. He desires God as an 
authority on conduct and also as a 
helper of his own weak efforts. He 


wants his own energies directed, how¬ 
ever: these deeds are to be his deeds, 
even though they be done through the 
help derived from the grace of God. He 
accepts with satisfaction the clear-cut 
requirements of God as expressed by the 
Hebrew prophet, “He hath shown thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth 
Jehovah require of thee, but to do justly, 
and to love kindness, and to walk humbly 
with thy God ? ” He sympathizes most 
deeply with James in his description of 
religion: “Pure religion and undefiled 
before our God and Father is this, to 
visit the fatherless and the widows in 
their affliction and to keep oneself un¬ 
spotted from the world.” Thus the man 
whose religion is of the ethical type is 
essentially a man of action. He knows 
himself to be lost and to be in need of 
salvation. The consciousness of his lost 
condition arises from his dissatisfaction 
with what he is doing, with the way in 
which he is expending his energies, and 
from his inability to attain his ideal of 
true and good conduct. He needs some¬ 
thing that will lift him out of his frag¬ 
mentary and divided life into a life that 
is unified, that is consistently good. He 
appeals to a God of righteousness and 
eagerly responds to the call that comes 
to him to enlist on the side of right 
against evil in all its forms. In this life 
of activity directed against the wrongs of 
the world he finds salvation. 

This man, whose religion is of the 
ethical type, comes into a union with 
God, but it is a moral union, a unity of 
purpose. He is one with God in that he 
is striving to do the will of God. The 
thought of unity does not go beyond the 
conception of two persons who are one 
in purpose and desire. The emphasis 
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which he places on conduct does not 
mean that he fails to distinguish between 
the deeds of life and the character which 
gives significance to these deeds, but he 
thinks of character as something that 
must be attained through deed and that 
will surely come as an accompaniment of 
a good life. We may say, then, that 
ethically religious people are those who 
think of life in terms of conduct and to 
whom salvation means a properly di¬ 
rected life. 

Mystical Religion 

There are other men, however, who 
think of life in other terms: men who are 
oppressed with the finiteness of human 
life—not the limitations of its activities, 
but those of existence itself. They know 
themselves as finite, circumscribed, con¬ 
fined, and yet living in the presence of 
the Infinite. Infinitude is all about 
them, and yet they are shut off from this 
infinite presence by the barriers of their 
very nature. Here again we have dis¬ 
satisfaction, pain, and travail of soul. 
But now the contrast is between the nar¬ 
row limitations of the purely human and 
the infinite resources of the Eternal 
Spirit. The demand is for union with 
God. Not a moral unity of purpose, for 
that is a relation between two persons. 
The mystic wants to be taken up into the 
Divine Being in a union so close that 
there shall be no longer any conscious¬ 
ness of I and Thou. He cries out with 
the Psalmist, “As the hart panteth after 
the water brooks, so panteth my soul 
after thee, O God. My soul thirsteth 
for God, for the living God: When shall 
I come and appear before God ? He has 
but one desire and that is for God. He 
desires goodness, but not the goodness 


that comes by doing finite good deeds, 
the character that is built up by good 
living; but he would lose himself in the 
Infinite Goodness. He desires truth, 
but not the truth that is laboriously 
gained by the activity of the finite mind, 
bit by bit and by circuitous method, he 
would have direct intuition of all truth. 
He wants God—not companionship with 
him in a common task, not the fellowship 
of a finite being with an infinite, but the 
direct contact of spirit with spirit, so 
close and intimate that he can take the 
words of Paul literally and strictly, “It 
is not I that live but Christ who liveth 
in me.” 

The mystic assures us that this which 
he craves he experiences. He does thus 
come in contact with God. And he tells 
us that he comes by this experience, not 
through any effort of his own, but that 
it is a direct bestowment of the Infinite 
himself. -One may need to follow a more 
or less extended process of preparation 
before this gift can be received; but at 
last it comes, not as a reward of well¬ 
doing, nor as a result of striving, but as 
a pure gift, freely bestowed and pas¬ 
sively received. This, in fact, is the 
only way in which it can be received, for 
the whole transaction takes place in a 
realm above that in which the human life 
is lived—in a realm above sense, above 
any plane to which the knowing mind of 
man can attain. It is across the border¬ 
land of the Eternal, in the realm of the 
Infinite. The experience itself is of such 
a nature that it cannot be conceived in 
terms of human thought, much less can 
it be described in poor human words. 
For this is an experience which “eye 
hath not seen, nor ear heard,” nor the 
mind of man conceived, but such as 
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hath been revealed, directly bestowed by 
God himself, and is an actual foretaste of 
that eternal blessedness into which the 
redeemed shall enter. 

Such then are the distinguishing fea¬ 
tures of these two types of religion. We 
can see them historically illustrated in 
the religions of India and of Persia. A 
single people, in some prehistoric time, 
divided, one part going eastward into 
India, the other westward into Persia. 
Originally one in language and religion, 
they developed along different lines. 
The dwellers in the fertile valleys of 
India became mystics. Their mysticism 
was of a very thoroughgoing character, 
pessimistic, world-renouncing, specula¬ 
tive, transcendent. For them there was 
only one thing worth while, and that was 
to get beyond the limitations and illu¬ 
sions of this world of appearance and to 
recognize themselves to be one with the 
only reality. 

The Persians, on the other hand, go¬ 
ing into a different environment, where 
they were compelled to contend earnestly 
for the preservation of their lives, de¬ 
veloped a different type of religion. 
They saw about them a great spiritual 
conflict. Two great spiritual hosts, each 
with its mighty leader, contended for the 
mastery. The battle was between the 
forces of good and of evil, and it raged 
furiously. God called upon all men of 
good-will to help him in the conflict. 
And in responding to that call of God 
men found salvation. 

It is well known to you how each of 
these peoples worked out its own the¬ 
ology. We can readily see that if these 
two types—the ethical and the mystical 
—were to develop in isolation, each un¬ 
modified by the other, there would 


necessarily result two systems of thought 
and two distinct conceptions of God, of 
the world, and so of religion. In the one 
case you would have an extremely prac¬ 
tical religion—a religion the center of 
whose thought and the realm of whose 
activities would be here in this world. 
A God would be worshiped who would be 
intensely interested in what men were 
doing and who would be the leader and 
inspirer of their activities. The salvation 
of the world would be brought to pass 
through the activities of men and women 
and would be, like all other human phe¬ 
nomena, a more or less gradual process. 

The mystical scheme of things would 
tend to be other-worldly. The God with 
whom the mystics meet is in a realm 
above this level of common life and they 
meet him in a manner which entirely 
transcends our common experiences. 
Salvation is an act of God in which man 
is entirely passive. Hence if the world 
is to be saved it must be saved by the 
direct act of God, not working through 
natural means, or according to natural 
law, or through human effort, but from 
a transcendent sphere, and in a trans¬ 
cendent manner. All that man can do 
is to fulfil certain conditions which in an 
indirect way prepare for the act of the 
Almighty. 

These are some of the characteristics 
of the different theologies that would 
arise if these types of religion should each 
develop uninfluenced by the other. In 
our day and in our land these have not 
developed in isolation, and yet we can 
recognize tendencies running through 
all Christian history which reveal these 
differing interpretations of Christianity. 

The dangers to which these types of 
religion are liable are sufficiently obvious. 
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Ethical religion, if developed too one- 
sidedly, might cease to be a religion and 
become a pure ethic. Mystical religion 
might cease to be a religion and become 
a quietistic theosophy. Either would 
be fatal. 

While I have emphasized the differ¬ 
ences between these two types of reli¬ 
gion, I would not obscure the fact that 
they have much in common. They each 
seek God, but they conceive him from 
different angles and in different ways. 
The ethical Christian thinks of God 
content-wise. He knows God in his 
activities. The mystic thinks of God as 
he is and knows him in himself. Both 
love God and declare that God is lovable, 
but the ethical man will tell you what it 
is in God that makes him lovable. The 
mystic will tell you that God draws the 
soul to himself as the magnet draws the 
iron. He will say with Augustine, 
“Thou hast made me for thyself and my 
soul is restless till it rests in thee.” 

There is without doubt an element of 
mysticism in all religion, even in that of 
the ethical type. It may not be explicit. 
Every religious man may not be able to 
lay his finger upon a definite experience 
and say, “ Here at this point I have come 
in contact with the Infinite directly and 
in a way that corresponds to the mystical 
claim.” But we do find in the religion 
of the common man, of the average 
Christian, a certainty as to the existence 
of God that is difficult to explain unless 
there has been an actual experience of 
God. One may come to a faith in God 
as a result of a philosophical argument, 
or may feel compelled to assume the 
existence of God in order to account for 
certain facts, but that kind of faith is no 
more than a greater or less degree of 


probability. I do not think that the 
Christian faith, the faith of the common 
Christian, is of that kind at all. There is 
a note of certainty that has, so it seems 
to me, an experiential element in it. 
Nor is this all. While the ethical Chris¬ 
tian emphasizes activity and finds salva- 
tion by participating in a great task, yet 
there is something of a mystical nature 
involved even in this. Salvation can 
come in this way only on condition that 
the task is of such a character as to unify 
the whole life. It must comprehend all 
the aspects of one’s being. Now human 
nature is such that, while it is finite, it 
has infinite implications. While limited 
in its experience, it asks questions that 
involve the whole of existence, the All; 
it has interests that can find their satis¬ 
faction only in the Infinite himself. If 
there is to be a task that will unify a 
human life, dominate it in all its parts, 
call into activity all its energies, satisfy 
all its interests, then that task must be 
such as involves the whole of things: it 
must be the task of God himself. It is 
such a task that the ethically religious 
man seeks and which he thinks he finds. 
But this involves constant fellowship 
with God. The task with its various 
demands must be conceived from God’s 
point of view. There must be a sharing 
in the life of God in a very real way. 
Only thus can man maintain himself in 
the struggle. For the fight against evil 
is a cosmic task and can be shared in by 
finite man only as he shares in the life 
of God himself. The ethical Christian 
needs to recognize this element in his 
experience and to cultivate it, lest it be 
that, while he began as a worker to¬ 
gether with God, he may become so 
engrossed in the work that he forgets 
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his co-worker and comes to the place 
where he is working alone at his own 
little task, having lost the vision of the 
whole, and from there it is but a step to 
defeat and capitulation. 

My feeling is that there is implicit in 
the life of the most thoroughly ethical 
Christian an element that is fundamen¬ 
tally mystical and that this element 
needs to be more clearly recognized and 
more carefully cultivated. 

The mystical Christian, on the other 
hand, is not devoid of an impulse to 
activity. While he emphasizes the fact 
of union with God, from the side of being 
rather than from that of purpose, never¬ 
theless we have among the mystics many 
notable examples of men and women 
who, filled with this sense of union with 
God, and of his presence in their souls, 
have gone forth to the active duties of 
life with a devotion and consecration 
that nothing could daunt and which has 
been unsurpassed in human history. 
The mystical Christian does not always 
see that this activity has any direct bear¬ 
ing upon the ultimate fact in his religion. 
It is not always conceived as intimately 
related to the fact of his union with God, 
but is thought of as a more or less exter¬ 
nal condition of that union. The thing 
he is doing is not worth while in itself 
but is done for the sake of something 
else which he thinks of as being on a 
higher level. 

There have been discussions as to 
whether Jesus was a mystic or not. 
However one may think about that, we 
cannot help recognizing that Jesus had 


experiences with God as immediate and 
as intimate as those of which the mystics 
speak. But in the most mystical of the 
Gospels we hear him saying as an expla¬ 
nation of his own activity, “My Father 
worketh hitherto and I work.” He 
found God, but he found him at work, 
and as a consequence he went to work 
with him at the same task. The God 
with whom Jesus had fellowship was not 
a static God but an active, striving God, 
engaged in the task of redeeming the 
world. And the contact of Jesus with 
God was such that this activity of the 
Father was the thing which deeply im¬ 
pressed him and inspired him to go forth 
and give his life in devotion to the same 
task. This is the element in Christianity 
to which the mystic needs to give atten¬ 
tion and which should be cultivated. 

But while I would guard against any 
such one-sided development as would 
lead to a distortion of religion, I deem 
it well that these two types of religion 
do exist side by side in every communion. 
Here are two aspects of the religious life, 
and if you and I are too small to compre¬ 
hend them both, each in its true propor¬ 
tions, let us thank God that they are 
still preserved to our common Chris¬ 
tianity, even though one individual may 
emphasize one aspect and another the 
other. And, further, let us each recog¬ 
nize the truth of the other. Variety in 
unity is a law of life. Variety in expe¬ 
rience and in statement of belief is what 
is to be expected so long as religion 
remains vital. A dead level of uniform¬ 
ity is an evidence that life has departed. 
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A reunited Christendom is a popular 
vision which is rapidly growing nearer 
to realization with the multiplication 
of inter-communal organizations, co¬ 
operative agreements and federations, 
and a better understanding due to 
mutual acquaintance. That there is a 
strong desire for the greatest degree of 
union possible is evident from the wide 
response given to the invitation of the 
Anglican communion to a world- 
conference on matters of faith and 
order. 

It is well for all thoughtful Christians 
to attempt to formulate in their minds 
the possibilities which may be discussed, 
or ought to be discussed, in such a con¬ 
ference, and the attitude of mind which 
will make possible any positive result 
from the conference. It is from this 
point of view that I have attempted to 
set down my personal convictions con¬ 
cerning the creedal basis which must 
underlie any organic reunion of Chris¬ 
tendom. 

As long as Christian men think, they 
will arrange their ideas upon religious 
subjects in creedal form. Peter formed 
a creed when he answered our Lord's 
question with the statement, “Thou art 
the Christ of God." But such personal 
confessions, dealing with the conviction 
which happens to be central in our 
thoughts at the moment, although no 
vital religion can exist without them, 
cannot be considered the basis for a 
social organization. And I shall use the 


word “creed" in the sense of a statement 
of faith formed for the use of a body of 
believers as a common expression of their 
common faith. The creed thus becomes 
the norm of faith for a communion. And 
as soon as a religious movement crys¬ 
tallizes into an organization it is usually 
thought desirable to begin with the 
adoption of such a creed or confession. 

Are any of the historical creeds fit 
bases for a reunited church ? The 
Lambeth Conference of 1888 suggested 
the Nicene Creed. Many have sug¬ 
gested the Apostles’ Creed. Others have 
suggested combinations or sections of 
these and other creeds. 

Every creed is a definition and every 
definition is exclusive. It attempts to 
shut out alien elements, to differentiate 
its subject from similar or related things 
or subjects. And each one of the great 
historic creeds has been formulated with 
the object of excluding some particular 
theological tendency or tenet. They 
have not expressed the common convic¬ 
tions of the whole church but only those 
of a majority. Thus have they failed 
to be ecumenical and have actually been 
partisan. In one case the Nestorians 
have been excluded, in another the 
Arians. Majorities ruled, and at times 
that majority was obtained by methods 
which do not appear to be entirely justi¬ 
fiable in the light of historical research. 
If Christians need the soldiers of the 
emperor to help them decide the truth, 
then the creed does not express the 
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convictions of Christendom but the con¬ 
victions of the emperor, who may be 
more interested in the political results 
than the religious truths. 

And even when the majority might be 
right, yet a majority creed will not 
always express the convictions of a 
majority, but may be a compromise, the 
majority permitting a statement some¬ 
what unsatisfactory to pass. Indeed, 
such a creed may fail to express accu¬ 
rately the convictions of a single person 
and still obtain a majority vote, each 
one convinced that it would be impos¬ 
sible for him alone to dominate the coun¬ 
cil sufficiently to satisfy himself. And 
in repeating such a statement the indi¬ 
vidual to be honest with ^himself must 
prefix the words with such a thought as 
this: “I am willing to subscribe to the 
following because of my desire for social 
worship and the welfare of the church, 
although it does not fully state my own 
personal convictions and I could wish the 
emphasis differently placed.” We have 
the anomalous situation, therefore, that 
the creed which is designed to express 
the common convictions of the Christian 
world may fail to express the convictions 
of any, and at best is often only a com¬ 
bination of compromises permitted to 
pass by a majority. 

Because the majority rules, no church 
creed can be changed until at least a 
majority demands it. A man will thus be 
pledged to a communion holding a cer¬ 
tain creed as basal and yet be in decided 
opposition to the creed he recites. There 
are always more heretics within the 
church than are ever excluded. And the 
creed becomes a basis for disunion in¬ 
stead of union. It is a tolerated inherit¬ 
ance which, like many heirlooms, is kept 


out of respect for our forbears rather than 
for any intrinsic value. It is far from 
the spontaneous expression of our com¬ 
mon convictions. 

In the fourth place, the creeds have 
never expressed the common convictions 
of all Christians because the councils 
formulating them have never truly been 
representative. The laity have never 
had any real opportunity to express 
themselves. The theologian, the teacher, 
the clergy, have taken the lead, con¬ 
trolled the program, and frequently have 
done all the voting. Those who have 
the most reason to be interested in main¬ 
taining divisions, because they have the 
positions of prominence and power, have 
made the definitions which have kept up 
these divisions, while those who paid the 
bills have been busy elsewhere. The 
laity can well call the clergy to repent¬ 
ance if schism is a sin. Without in¬ 
structions from the clergy and careful 
indoctrination, our divisions could never 
persist. 

Since the creeds have been partisan, 
majority actions, compromises between 
the clergy, and designed to exclude here¬ 
tics, or at least to define heresy, or to 
distinguish a new denomination from 
those existing, it is natural that over¬ 
emphasis should be placed upon particu¬ 
lar doctrines which are or were the 
particular points at issue. As a conse¬ 
quence we find the historical creeds im¬ 
balanced and incomplete. They define 
with great precision—even to a Greek 
diphthong—the authoritative doctrine of 
the natures of Christ, but leave vague 
and indefinite other doctrines, such as the 
atonement. We have been defining our 
differences rather than expressing our 
common convictions. No ecumenical 
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conference ever tried to formulate a 
statement which should express the 
common convictions of all Christians, 
which should compromise no one, and 
which should satisfactorily balance the 
different doctrines in their relative im¬ 
portance. Today we are tired of having 
our differences emphasized. Is a unani¬ 
mous creed in which we all could join 
enthusiastically a human impossibility ? 
If so, a united church is a chimera, for 
there will always be protestants and in¬ 
dependents. 

But not only are the historical creeds 
impossible as the basis for a reunited 
Christendom because they have not been 
ecumenical, they have never expressed 
the deepest religious convictions of men. 
These convictions are not intellectual, 
are not subject to exact statement, are 
not constant and unchanging, but are 
personal, vital, growing, fluctuating. 
No man can honestly promise never to 
change his mind. Convictions concern¬ 
ing the things of the spirit must vary 
with personal experiences. “When I 
was a child I thought as a child,” but the 
growing man finds childish ideas too 
small. “The letter killeth, the spirit 
giveth life. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth and thou hearest the sound there¬ 
of but canst not tell whence it cometh or 
whither it goeth, and so is every one that 
is born of the spirit.” The things that 
are vital, which move men’s hearts, 
which grip men’s wills, are not subject to 
exact definition and unchanging form. 
The historical creeds have had an intel¬ 
lectual, philosophical interest rather than 
a moral, religious one. They have dealt 
with the convictions of the mind rather 
than with those of the heart. 

1 Luke 4:22; John 7:28; II Tim. 2:8. 


The creeds have fixed faith upon his¬ 
torical conclusions rather than upon 
moral convictions. True faith does not 
look backward and become a pillar of 
salt, but, “forgetting the things that are 
behind,” presses forward to the needs 
and promises of the future. Historical 
matters can be left to historical science 
to determine, not to majorities in a 
council. What we want is a statement, 
not of historical facts, but of eternal 
truth. “ Faith is the assurance of things 
hoped for, a conviction of things un¬ 
seen.” It is a willingness to act on a 
proposition not yet proved. I have 
faith that the morning will come in a few 
hours and I set my alarm to waken me 
at daybreak. I cannot prove that it 
will come. It may never come for me. 
The hand of death may take me before 
that time, a comet break the regularity 
of the earth’s rotation—but I have faith 
enough to wind the clock. 

As an illustration of this difficulty let 
us take the doctrine of the virgin birth 
of our Lord. Volumes have been writ¬ 
ten on the matter. And yet this his¬ 
torically debated affirmation is made an 
integral part of the creeds, excluding 
from Christian fellowship and com¬ 
munion those who are not sufficiently 
satisfied with the evidence to make a 
dogmatic declaration concerning it. If 
Jesus never referred to it, nor any of his 
disciples, nor St. Paul, even where refer¬ 
ence to it would seem to fit their thought, 1 
cannot a man be a follower of Jesus with¬ 
out definitely committing himself ? Are 
a man’s conduct and character in any 
way dependent upon his decision at this 
point? Would a man who believes in 
the virgin birth be more inclined to treat 
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his wife lovingly than one who believes 
that the heavenly Father consecrated the 
natural processes he had put into the 
world to be the means of his supreme 
gift to men ? Why should not the creeds 
declare upon matters of moral value ? 

Once more: the historical creeds 
naturally and unavoidably reflect the 
world-view ( Zeitgeist ) and the philo¬ 
sophical interests of the age in which 
they were formed. The meaning of 
words, the relations of ideas, are con¬ 
stantly changing under the influence of 
science and social contact. In five par¬ 
ticulars the fundamental, philosophical, 
scientific background of the creeds makes 
them inadequate for our time and age as 
a basis for uniting all classes of thinking 
Christians. 

First, the creeds presuppose a flat 
earth with heaven above and hell below. 
A modem man cannot honestly say, “He 
descended into hell, he ascended into 
heaven.” There is no up or down in our 
universe. What we call up in the eve¬ 
ning is down in the morning. 

Secondly, the creeds presuppose a 
dualistic universe. Flesh is evil and ab¬ 
solutely incompatible with spirit. Hu¬ 
man nature and divine nature are not 
extremes but utterly different essences. 
This dualism takes its supreme form in 
the doctrine of God and devil, each 
almighty in his own realm, although one 
is to be ultimately conquered. 

Thirdly, the creeds presuppose a 
transcendental supernaturalism. God is 
an absentee monarch ruling through 
angels, ambassadors, and church officers. 
He has to have representatives on earth, 
he himself spending the time in the court 
of heaven. He created the world and 
left it, occasionally sending someone to 


interfere in its physical and social affairs. 
But God is spirit and they that worship 
him must worship in spirit. In him we 
live and move and have our being. 
Closer is he than breathing, nearer than 
hands or feet. 

Fourthly, the creeds presuppose a god 
who is an oriental monarch rather than 
the God and Father of our Lord Jesus. 
He is more interested in obtaining satis¬ 
faction, in upholding his majesty, in in¬ 
creasing his glory, than in making men 
better. He rules men rather than loves 
men. Without shedding of blood, ani¬ 
mal or human or human-divine, he can¬ 
not forgive. The significance of the 
cross has been expressed in terms of a 
substitutionary, vicarious, willing sac¬ 
rifice of the Son to appease the honor or 
justice of an almighty, transcendental 
King whose dignity will not allow him 
to forgive sinful but repentant men 
until someone has given satisfaction. It 
would seem that the Greek Zeus and the 
Roman Jupiter with his thunderbolts 
have had a larger influence in molding 
the thought of God as expressed in the 
creeds than he who numbers the very 
hairs of the head, whose eye is on the 
sparrow, who “so loved the world,” who 
is to be trusted as a child can trust a 
loving father. 

And then, finally, the great historical 
creeds are more interested in a philo¬ 
sophical, metaphysical definition of theo¬ 
ries concerning Jesus than in a practical 
understanding of the message of Jesus. 
They argue a priori about his nature, 
essence, etc., but do not definitely refer 
to his teaching. That which seemed to 
be necessary to fit their metaphysical 
scheme, and can be expressed in the 
technique of contemporary philosophy, 
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is given the central place. It is not that 
I would make any less of Jesus but rather 
more, his own message, his own com¬ 
manding personality, his own commands 
taking the place of second- or third- 
century metaphysics about him. It is 
the gospel of Jesus, not the gospel about 
Him , or about the idealized risen one, 
which saves the world from selfishness 
and sin. “ Not everyone that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the King¬ 
dom, but he that doeth the will of my 
Father. ,, Jesus also told a parable of a 
man with two sons, one of whom was to 
be condemned because he made a con¬ 
fession which he did not try to carry out, 
and the other of whom was to be justi¬ 
fied because, although refusing to make 
the confession that was expected, he did 
his father’s will. Even the Apostles’ 
Creed has but two phrases which can be 
said to express any prominent part of 
Jesus’ message—the forgiveness of sins, 
and the life everlasting. 

So again we come back to the great 
objection to the historical creeds as a 
basis of a reunited Christendom—they 
have left out the most important things. 
Men have recited all the creeds and yet 
believed in human slavery, black and 
white, in selling adulterated foods, in the 
human butchery called war, in all the 
injustice of much of our modem social, 
political, and economic life. We have 
treated of anise and cumin and left out 
the weightier matters of mercy, justice, 
love. We have dealt with incidental, 
philosophical shibboleths, with historical 
statements which are at the mercy of 
science, instead of expressing the great, 
eternal, never-changing, deeply human, 
divine principles which Jesus preached 
and lived. What creed makes a clear 


statement of the love of God as a Father 
pitying his children? Where does a 
creed declare the brotherhood of man, 
the basis of human life, the great com¬ 
mandment of service, the demand for 
mutual forgiveness and helpfulness ? 

If, then, we are to have a reunited 
church and if it is to have a creedal basis 
other than each individual’s expression 
of his own thoughts, that confession must 
be the common expression of our com¬ 
mon convictions, designed not to exclude 
but to include all who call themselves 
Christian, and flexible enough so that 
no one will ever compromise himself in 
its recital. It must recognize the growth 
of Christian experience and thought, 
with its face forward, not backward. It 
must be independent of any conclusions 
which historical or physical science may 
reach. It must be free from any world¬ 
view, philosophy, or metaphysics which 
may change through the ages, yet be 
adaptable to every one. And it must 
deal with the content of Jesus’ message, 
finding in him the criteria of interpreta¬ 
tion and the relative emphasis to be 
placed upon each doctrine. 

Have we common convictions which 
can be expressed which will meet these 
conditions? We cannot begin by ex¬ 
cluding the convictions of Unitarians or 
independents or Modernists, but to be 
truly ecumenical we must allow anyone 
who wants to call himself Christian to 
take his part and contribute his share, 
both positive and negative. It is cer¬ 
tain that we cannot agree upon any one 
philosophic basis, nor depend upon the 
common acceptance of the so-called con¬ 
clusions of modem science. It is prob¬ 
ably just as impossible for us to agree upon 
any method of biblical interpretation or 
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ecclesiastical form of organization or 
ritual, even the simplest. It must not 
be stated in phrases or terms which have 
been the subject of disagreement in the 
past and it must be in terms which are 
not only within the understanding of the 
common people but are also their natural 
means of expression. We must not seek 
to offset doctrine with doctrine as a bait 
to this or that communion, or appear to 
be deliberately avoiding vital issues which 
are known sources of controversy. It 
must express the moral earnestness and 
the social impulses which have dominated 
the “movements” that have so stirred the 
laity in recent years. It must be of the 
people, by the people, for the people. It 
must breathe the passion of the prophets 
rather than the pedantry of philosophers. 
It will be utterly different from what we 
have been accustomed to, yet it will find 
a response in our individual lives which 
will convince us of its vitality, validity, 
virility. 

I believe that we can have such a 
statement, and I want to offer a suggest¬ 
ive wording for it. For this I advance 
no claims a priori. It may fail before 
the tribunal of the requirements I myself 
have already laid down. It is not ex¬ 
pected to be final even with the author. 
Before this article is in print I might 
decide upon changes. It is simply 
offered in hope that it may be suggestive 
of the method by which the desired end 
may be accomplished. If it produces 
any genuine sympathetic discussion it 
will have accomplished its end. 

A Suggestive Statement oi the Com¬ 
mon Convictions of Christendom 

I believe in Jesus as the one who best 
reveals to mankind, in his words and in 


his life, both the nature and the will of 
God. 

I believe he reveals God as the Father 
of all mankind, the giver of every good 
and perfect gift, the source of every 
noble thought and purpose, and the 
moral explanation of the universe. 

I believe that he reveals God’s will 
toward men to be, that all men, every¬ 
where, should be brothers seeking to 
serve one another in love, till we all 
attain unto the fulness of the stature of 
the manhood of Jesus, our elder brother, 
being perfect spiritually, socially, physi¬ 
cally, and that none should fail of the 
highest possible development. 

I believe in the Kingdom of God as 
the organized expression of this univer¬ 
sal moral brotherhood and the culmina¬ 
tion of the progress of the gospel, with 
the final supremacy and immortality of 
the spiritual life. 

It is only necessary to say further that 
this statement can probably be enlarged 
without difficulty. There are certainly 
other convictions, which are positively 
Christian, which are common to us all. 
Modernist and reactionary, liberal and 
conservative, Holy-Jumper and Quaker, 
Unitarian and Romanist, Christian Sci¬ 
entist and Adventist, can find their 
moral-religious convictions here ex¬ 
pressed. 

Of course you can believe more than 
the creed states. Whoever found any 
creedal statement, even in his own com¬ 
munion, which stated with absolute 
completeness everything he believes on 
religious subjects ? The creed begins with 
the words “I believe,” but does not add 
“this and nothing more.” And what we 
are seeking is not a composite of possible 
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beliefs but an actual statement of vital of Christianity and the moral grandeur 
ecumenical convictions. For anyone to of the character of its Founder become 
seek herein his own pet theological hob- a vital part of its platform. And the 
bies, or the heirlooms of ecclesiasticism, possibility of any union upon any such 
will destroy the very purpose of it. Let basis will depend upon how fully these 
him ask rather these questions: Are fundamental moral principles have really 
these distinctively Christian convic- gripped us, so that we shall be willing to 
tions ? Are they common to all Chris- accommodate our extra beliefs and sub- 
tians? Are they vital and primary? ordinate them to the central ideals. We 
It is the attack upon non-Christian, will then be first of all Christians, and 
atheistic, and agnostic strongholds which secondarily and incidentally only mys- 
reveals the “first principles” of our com- tics, ritualists, pietists, sacramentalists. 
mon religion . 1 Belief in these things will Our platform will not tie us to the past 
make human slavery, war, and social in- but impel us toward the future with the 
justice impossible. The moral program program of Jesus our compelling purpose. 

1 Arthur J. Brown has made a splendid contribution at this point in his recent book, Unity and 
Missions , chap, viii, under the heading “The Accepted Essentials of Christianity.” 
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The Attitude of Jeans toward 
Religion 

Professor John M. Coulter, Ph.D., of the 
University of Chicago discusses the foregoing 
topic in the September number of the 
Homiletic Review , from the standpoint of a 
biologist. Jesus’ attitude toward religion 
was distinctly scientific, which means simply 
that its value is to be measured by its results. 
Religion is a universal human impulse which 
must be reckoned with among other human 
impulses. Rational obedience to this im¬ 
pulse results in the highest development 
of human capacities and also in the best 
balance of these capacities. It is this per¬ 
fect balance of highly developed capacities 
that makes Jesus the ideal type of man¬ 
hood. Religion has a larger expression 
today than it has ever had before, and 
science has had no small part in bringing 
this to pass. For there is in the sphere of 
religion an inevitable tendency toward the 
formulation of beliefs into rigid definitions 
which retard development. But the sci¬ 
entific spirit leads to an advance in knowl¬ 
edge which breaks up the old definitions and 
helps religion to keep step with human 
progress. It is rigidity toward the old 
when the new is upon us that has developed 
all the misunderstandings in reference to 
religion. The scientific spirit insists that 
competent investigation shall precede belief; 
that the only real authority for statements 
lies in their truth; that the reasonableness of 
religion is not to be discovered through 
a series of logical abstractions, but rather 
through the concrete evidence of its effect 
on character. The scientific mind recog¬ 
nizes in Jesus a more scientific attitude 
toward religion than any other religious 
teacher has ever shown. There is no flavor 
of rigidity about his teachings; he laid 
supreme emphasis on conduct; he recog¬ 
nized truth as the only authority from which 
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there is no appeal; his test for religion was 
not a philosophy but a life; above all, he 
recognized love as the dominating impulse 
of the Christian religion—the only impulse 
that could make religion both dominant 
and desirable. Jesus insisted further that 
reason is an essential constituent of religion: 
“Thou shall love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with 
all thy mind, and with all thy strength.” 
This means that loyal affection and a trained 
mind are helpmeets in the progress of reli¬ 
gion. The ten commandments and the 
Sermon on the Mount are authoritative, 
not because they are commanded, but 
because they are true. Religious truths 
have the eternal binding qualities of the 
truths of nature, which we call laws. When 
compelling power of knowledge is reinforced 
by the attraction of a noble emotion, we 
have the tremendous combination pre¬ 
sented by the Christian religion. 

History and Faith 

“The student of the New Testament 
should be primarily a historian, for history 
is the center and core of all the Bible” 
asserts J. Gresham Machen in an article in 
the July number of the Princeton Theo¬ 
logical Review . The attempt of modem 
theology to separate Christianity from his¬ 
tory has been a failure, for the very word 
gospel means “good news,” information 
about something that has happened, that is, 
history. The modem preacher who would 
explain Jesus as a product of the world, the 
fairest flower of humanity, is opposed by the 
Bible account which teaches that Jesus was 
more than a product of this world, and that 
his death was more than martyrdom. 
Which is to have for us the weight of 
authority ? 

Paul’s Epistles are the earliest historical 
documents to be considered, and their 
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genuineness is not seriously doubted. Here 
we have one of the most commanding 
figures in the history of the world agreeing 
with the intimate personal friends of Jesus 
that he was a supernatural being. Thus 
we have a historical problem that cannot 
be lightly dismissed. The Gospels, too, 
agree in portraying Jesus as a supernatural 
person. But according to naturalistic his¬ 
torians a supernatural person never existed. 
Yet they admit that the Gospels do present a 
real person, and so they attempt to solve the 
difficulty by separating the Gospels into two 
elements, a genuine historical tradition and 
a myth. This attempt has been a splendid 
effort, but it has been a failure. But even 
if this could be done we should still have 
to explain how this human Jesus came to be 
regarded as a superhuman Jesus by his inti¬ 
mate friends. How did it come about that 
a simple Galilean, after a short ministry 
crowned with a shameful death which 
crushed the high hopes of his few disciples, 
became in a brief space of time the center of 
a great faith which in less than three hundred 
years became the dominant religion of the 
Empire ? It is evident that something 
must have happened to explain the trans¬ 
formation of the weak, discouraged disciples 
into the spiritual conquerors of the world. 
Modem naturalism says it was a vision, a 
hallucination; the New Testament says it 
was the resurrection of Jesus from the dead. 
From a historical standpoint the former 
explanation is entirely unsatisfactory. The 
liberal Jesus of the modernists has been tried 
and is found wanting. Moreover, our 
acceptance of the fact of the resurrection, 
which historical evidence forces upon us, is 
confirmed by experience, for “Now we 
believe, not because of thy saying: for we 
have heard him ourselves and know that 
this is indeed the Christ, the Savior of the 
world.’* The Bible then is right at the 
central point—its account of Jesus; it is 
the foundation of the church. The church 
must choose between the Bible and modem 


culture; there can be no compromise, and 
by this choice she will stand or fall. 

A Roman Catholic Conde nutation 
oi Prohibition 

The Ecclesiastical Review of October, 
1915, contains an article by Rev. L. John¬ 
ston, a violent attack against prohibition* 
“Prohibition as an idea is merely Prot¬ 
estantism gone rotted emotionally.” It is 
to be put along with “other fads which 
are running amuck under the inspiration 
of unhealthy Protestant emotionalism— 
eugenics, fool prison reforms, fads in public- 
school education, trial marriages, etc. Are 
they not all alike—all just rotten senti¬ 
mentalism? all the marks of a decadent 
Protestantism ? ” 

One may not learn to speak to the man 
in the street when reading certain articles, 
but one may learn to speak like him. 

Christianity and Progress 

Is our so-called progress due to Chris¬ 
tianity or to something else? Is what 
we call progress real progress? These 
are questions which Rev. T. Rhondda 
Williams attempts to answer in an article 
in the September number of the Homiletic 
Review . Taking up the first question he 
points out the main factors in that onward 
movement which we call progress: nations 
have grown in power and influence by 
adopting self-interest as their motto, not 
by loving their enemies nor by applying 
the principles of the Sermon on the Mount, 
so that it is plain that Christian principles 
have not been the basis of their so-called 
progress. Again, the main instrument in 
the progress of the western nations has been 
scientific study; but organized Christianity 
up to very recent times has frowned upon 
all scientific discoveries as the enemy of 
religion. Thus the wonderful progress of 
the nations has not been due to any specifi¬ 
cally Christian virtue. Looking within the 
nations, we see that commercial develop¬ 
ment, represented by the great trusts, does 
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not come from the application of Christian 
principles. The Romans, Greeks, and bar¬ 
barians have all contributed to the pushful 
progressive character of western nations. 
Modem Japan has shown how a nation can 
rise to great power by merely copying 
western methods of education and warfare 
without Christianity. But we are not to 
conclude that Christianity has had no part 
in all this progress of the western nations; 
it has always been present as a modifying 
factor, acting as a restraint upon tendencies 
that were contrary to it; and even things 
that were bad would have been much worse 
if it had not been there. The Christian 
ideal of life has been able, even in the darkest 
times, to elevate thousands of lives into 
great nobleness and to sweeten the relations 
of men with a divine charity. Turning to 
the second question, the writer shows that 
external progress, with its increase in 
wealth and all the comforts of life, does 
not necessarily imply greater depth of life 
or quality of heart. The opposite is often 
the case. Yet this material and mental 
progress has its purpose in the economy of 
God in emphasizing individual development 
and the study of the external world, both 
of which were neglected by eastern sages; 
and though the emphasis of these elements 
has been greatly exaggerated in recent times, 
resulting in a s elfish individualism, there is 
promise of a coming time when God will 
say to the individual, “Thou with all thy 
wealth and all thine achievements art mine. 
And thou art mine for all the world.” 
The spirit of Christ is at work and “the 
kingdoms of the world, the kingdoms 
of art, and of science, and of all material 
development shall be his kingdom yet, and 
they shall lay all their treasures on the altar 
of humanity, and universal love be the 
consecrating priest.” In this way the 
development of mind will lead to spiritual 
progress which is a still higher type of 
development, and the spirit, realizing its 
own nature, will find itself one with God. 


Then selfishness will give place to love, 
brotherhood will become a reality, and the 
true victory of Christianity will be achieved. 

Religion and Social Work 

Religion, in order to be Christian, must 
be social; and, on the other hand, any 
program of social service to be long sus¬ 
tained must have behind it the spirit of the 
religion of Jesus Christ. Such is the 
thesis of an article by Professor Charles A. 
Ellwood in the Methodist Quarterly Review 
for October, 1915. 

Jesus told us that the service of God 
could consist only in the service of humanity. 
This is the distinctive note, the fundamental 
moral and religious axiom, of Christianity; 
and whenever the church has forgotten this 
high ideal of its Master, it has fallen lower 
than the Christian level. The distinctive 
thing about Christianity is its redemptive 
note, its inculcation of the service of man, 
even of the lowest and weakest, as the 
service of the Most High. The vision which 
Jesus beheld was that of a redeemed hu¬ 
manity, a “Kingdom of God,” a human 
society consisting of all nations and races 
in which God’s will should be done. If 
this is true, no Christian can feel justified 
before God who is not engaged in some 
form of redemptive work for his fellow- 
men, and no church can retain its self- 
respect which is not as a church engaged in 
some form of humanitarian work. The 
city church, for example, must merge its 
life with the larger life around it; it must 
enter as a church into many movements 
designed to improve the conditions of the 
common life of its community; it must enter 
definitely upon a program to make its 
city, so far as lies within its power, “a dty 
of God.” But there is a real danger lest 
this work of service for one’s fellow-men 
may become a mere external form, and one’s 
own inner life be neglected. The inner life 
is the first thing, and the first concern of 
the church must be the inner life of its 
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members, the adjustment of their ideals and 
valuations first to God and then to their 
fellow-men. The church’s ideal of social 
work must.be to make it a manifestation of 
a charity of the heart. The Christian 
ideal of life remains the only secure founda¬ 
tion for untiring and self-sacrificing devo¬ 
tion to the weal of humanity. Personal 
character is, after all, the highest end in 
both social and religious work, and such 
work will be a dismal failure in our civiliza¬ 
tion unless it is supported by vital religion. 

In conclusion the writer points out that 
nowhere in Europe or America, save in a 
few exceptional localities, is the church 
living up to the measure of its social oppor¬ 
tunity and responsibility. The church , and 
not the Christianity of Christ, has failed in 
the case of the awful European crisis. He 
pleads for a socialized Christianity: “Is it 
not time that Christians drop their petty 
debates on theology and church govern¬ 
ment and devote themselves to the great 
task for which their Master lived and died— 
the redemption of humanity? If they do, 
there will soon be a church, not divided and 
humiliated as at present, but unified and 
triumphant; and a new heaven and a new 
earth will not be far away.” 

Spener and Pietism 

Philip Jakob Spener was the godfather of 
Count Zinzendorf of Hermhutt, founder of 
the Moravian Church of Unity of the 
Brethren; and it was a Moravian of Herm¬ 
hutt, Peter Boehler, who led John Wesley, 
the spiritual father of Methodism, into the 
truth. Spener and the Pietistic movement 
which he inaugurated are thus of special 
interest to students of modem church his¬ 
tory and form the subject of an article by 
Winfred C. Cronk in the October number of 
the Methodist Quarterly Review . 

Spener was bom at Rappoltsweiler in 
1635 and died in Berlin in 1705. He was 
an orthodox Lutheran and appears never 
to have protested against the doctrines 


of the church. What he did oppose with 
all his heart was a conventional Christianity, 
a reliance on mere external orthodoxy. He 
unceasingly preached the necessity of a 
personal spiritual experience and a vital, 
active, practical Christian piety. His 
attack was not against the church, but 
against the lives of its individual members, 
clerical as well as lay. The worldliness of 
the clergy and the misuses of the con¬ 
fessional were condemned, though he never 
tried to do away with the latter. He 
insisted that the first duty of the preacher 
was to edify his hearers and to instruct 
them in the word of God, and to this end he 
sought a reconstruction of the theological 
curriculum of the time. In his attempt to 
elevate the religious life of the laity he laid 
stress upon the value of extempore prayer, 
household devotions, and Bible-readings, 
and a strict observance of Sunday. He 
taught the common priesthood of all be¬ 
lievers and emphasized the need of a sense 
of fellowship between all Protestant com¬ 
munions. He played an important part 
in gaining recognition of the importance 
of religious instruction for the young. 
He rewrote the catechism and intro¬ 
duced the Bible as a textbook in the 
schools. The University of Halle and the 
University of Tubingen were two of the 
most important centers of the Pietistic 
movement. Zinzendorf organized the only 
branch of Pietism that became a separate 
movement, namely, the Unitas Fratrum, 
more commonly known as the Moravian 
church. This was composed, in the begin¬ 
ning, of refugees from Bohemia during the 
Counter-Reformation who were permitted 
by Count Zinzendorf to settle on his estate 
where they built the town of Hermhutt. 
The Moravians were characterized by a 
deep love for Jesus and an intensely emo¬ 
tional religion. The church was divided 
into classes or choirs “according to differ¬ 
ence of age, sex, and station in life.” At 
the head of each of these classes was an 
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elder or deaconess who was charged with 
the spiritual welfare of the choir. This 
was doubtless the pattern of Wesley’s class- 
meetings. 

One of the most noteworthy characteris¬ 
tics of Pietism was its interest in philan¬ 
thropic and missionary enterprises, and the 
Moravians were the first to go to the 
heathen with no other view than the saving 
of souls. They began missionary work in 
Georgia in 1735, and John Wesley was a 
passenger on the same ship which carried 
their missionaries. It was on this voyage 
that Wesley became so impressed by their 
piety and fearlessness in the face of death 
and later on, under the influence of Peter 
Boehler in the Aldersgate Street Mission, 
he found peace for his soul. In the nine¬ 
teenth century Pietism coalesced with 
German Protestantism and is now defined 
as that tendency which emphasizes the 
devotional spirit and views of life. It was 
this element that was largely responsible for 
the German revival during the first part of 
the nineteenth century. 

The Comflict of Moral Ideal* 

Is there some indubitable and invariable 
standard which determines at all times and 
in all places what is right and what is 
wrong ? Is morality something eternal and 
immutable, and can we assume that every 
intelligent man needs only to have the right 
pointed out to him to secure his acquies¬ 
cence in it as right? Or are there no in¬ 
fallible principles, and is morality only 
relative? Such questions are the basis of 
an article on “The Warfare of Moral Ideals” 
by Professor E. B. M’Gilvary of the Uni¬ 
versity of Wisconsin in the Hibbert Journal 
for October, 1915. The title of the article 
indicates the writer’s attitude on the prob¬ 
lem: he believes that our moral ideals are 
not decided by appeal to some a priori canon, 
but are the result of an actual fight eventuat¬ 
ing in victory of one ideal over another. 
Concrete instances are given of how moral 


standards have developed through conflict. 
For example, it is now generally recognized 
in civilized countries that private revenge 
is immoral. But for countless generations 
dan-revenge and the blood-feud were sanc¬ 
tioned by usage as just and moral. We can 
see in the history of England how the prin- 
dple of state control gradually became 
accepted as the clan grew weak and the 
crown became strong. The will of the 
stronger formed the basis of the new justice. 
Similarly, in America slavery was proved 
to be wrong because its advocates did not 
prove to be strong. The defeated party 
did not immediatdy yield, but in time the 
ideals of the victors gradually became the 
ideals of the defeated, and today the insti¬ 
tution which was formerly regarded as 
ordained of God is considered immoral. 
So might, long enough continued, wins 
recognition as right, until overthrown by a 
still greater might. Now, every man 
tends to have ideals of his own which he is 
bound to champion if he has real backbone 
and red blood; otherwise his cause is 
doomed and some other will prevail. This 
explains how war is possible among men of 
high principles. When a cause has become 
so precious that its value is felt to be greater 
than that of the continuance for the time 
being of the ordinary forms of peaceful 
intercourse, or of international law, then 
war is the only arbiter. There are, however, 
other weapons that might be used in this 
conflict: condemnation and punishment on 
the one hand, and praise and rewards on the 
other, are also powerful instruments in 
obtaining decisions. 

What is the bearing of this view upon 
the question of moral progress? Who is 
to decide what is better and what worse? 
The fundamental question is, “What do 
we really want?” That which we prefer 
above all else when we know all that we can 
know about it is for the best. Movement in 
the direction of this, our enlightened prefer¬ 
ence, is progress; movement away from it 
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is retrogression. Thus there can be no 
absolute, fixed standard of morality. New 
facts may give us new premises which will 
demand a readjustment of our ideals. The 
great thing is to keep our spirits free and 
to be willing to revise our moral judgments 
in the light of a larger and fuller vision of 
the truth. 

The Newer Orthodoxy 

“Orthodoxy cannot be defined as a set 
form of truth, nor an elaborate and closed 
system of such forms, but an attitude of un¬ 
swerving intellectual and emotional honesty 
in which one approaches the problem of 
truth.” Such is the conception of ortho¬ 
doxy set forth by Paul B. Rupp in the July 
number of the Reformed Church Review. He 
distinguishes between orthodoxy and ortho- 
doxism, defining the latter as a dried and 
brittle orthodoxy which has ceased to grow. 
Christianity is not bound unalterably to a 
primitive form; there is in its doctrine an 
accommodating power which enables it to 
vindicate itself to the inquiring mind of 
every generation. While truth remains 
the same, symbols and forms of thought 
change as the powers of the mind and the 
spiritual intuitions expand through suc¬ 
cessive generations. We must distinguish 
between truth and our statement of it, and 
remember that it is capable of only partial 
demonstration at any one particular point 
in time. Thus honest investigators may 
not reach identical conclusions because their 
viewpoint is different, and at the same time 
each may be orthodox and in a measure 
correct. This explains the variations in 
the creeds of various religious organizations. 
For example, we have the distinctive doc¬ 
trines of divine sovereignty and human 
freedom which characterize two great 
branches of the Protestant church—Presby¬ 
terianism and Methodism. Here we have 
two aspects of the same problem, namely, 


the relation of the divine to the human per¬ 
sonality, each of which supplements the 
other, but they have developed by different 
training and tradition into two distinct 
doctrines. Again, this variable insight 
into the truth is seen in the general stream of 
history. The history of the church is 
replete with the rise and fall of verbal 
formulations of truth. The doctrine of 
the atonement has had various interpre¬ 
tations, such as the ransom theory, the 
substitutionary theory, etc., but none of 
these is entirely satisfactory to the present 
age, which, with its ever-enlarging concep¬ 
tions, is demanding a more ethical inter¬ 
pretation of a fact that has not changed. 
Similarly the doctrine of total depravity has 
given way before our growing conscious¬ 
ness of the moral worth of man. Thus the 
church is beginning to admit that all 
has not been said upon the great themes 
she preaches and that it is still possible 
for the Holy Spirit to lead her into the 
farther reaches of truth. We need not 
fear lest the lack of authority on many of 
these subjects will result in an overthrow of 
all religious faith, for there are still certain 
facts concerning whose reality there can be 
no doubt. Such are: the existence of God 
and a moral order; the fact of man strug¬ 
gling upward against sin, that discordant 
something which keeps him down; the need 
of a redemptive power; and the presence 
of that power in Christ Jesus. With these 
we may construct a theological system both 
ethical and intelligible. Two facts must be 
kept in mind in our theological construc¬ 
tion: first, that our manner of thinking and 
mode of expression must necessarily keep 
changing, and, secondly, that there must be 
perpetual revision of our system. Not 
“settled thought” but “right thinking” 
along the lines of common experience and 
well-established principles must be our 
motto for the twentieth century. 
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The Assassination of Armenia 

In the Missionary Review for November 
there appears an account of the “Assassi¬ 
nation of Armenia” which, it is stated, is a 
description by government representatives, 
teachers, missionaries, and other eyewit¬ 
nesses of the Turkish program of annihila¬ 
tion. The article reminds us of the terrible 
massacres of 1895-96 when 88,243 Armenians 
were murdered; 500,000 were robbed of all 
they possessed; and 2,493 villages and towns 
were plundered. Mention is made also of 
the massacres of 1909 when 5,000 or more 
Armenians died in the onslaught on Adana. 
With these facts in mind the following 
statement forces upon us the extent of the 
present butchery: “The most brutal, the 
most ruthless, the most inexcusable, and 
the most widespread massacres of Chris¬ 
tians in the last 1,000 years are deluging 
Armenia with the blood of men, women, 
and children.” The following is the text 
of the government order covering the case: 
“The commanders of the army, of inde¬ 
pendent army corps, and of divisions may, 
in case of military necessity, and in case 
they suspect espionage or treason, send 
away, singly or in mass, the inhabitants of 
villages or towns, and instal them in other 
places.” Thus under cover of a charge of 
treason and insurrection the Turkish 
officials are proceeding with what has 
every appearance of a systematic attempt 
to wipe out the Armenian population. 

The Missionary Review has provided 
its readers with a somewhat extended 
report, in many instances verbatim, from 
documents, the names of whose writers, and 
the places described, have been withheld for 
reasons that are obvious. But it is affirmed 
that a special American committee has 
investigated these reports and this com¬ 


mittee vouches for the truth of the state¬ 
ments therein contained. These documents 
include reports such as these: “These poor 
exiles were mostly women, children, and 
old men, and they were dubbed and beaten 
and lashed along as though they had been 
wild animals, and their women and girls 
were daily criminally outraged, both by 
their guards and the ruffians of every village 

through which they passed.About 

2,000 of them have passed through-, 

all more dead than alive; many hundreds 
have died from starvation and abuse along 
the roadside, and nearly all are dying of 
starvation, thirst, or being kidnapped by 
the Anaza Arabs in the desert where they 
have been taken. We know how they are 

being treated because our - exiles 

are in the same place, and one young 
Armenian doctor, who was there making 
medical examinations of soldiers for the 
government, has returned and told us.” .... 
“Three days before the starting of the 

Armenians from -, after a week’s 

imprisonment, Bishop - had been 

hanged, with seven other notables. After 
these hangings, seven or eight other notables 
were killed in their own houses for refusing 
to go out of the city. Seventy or eighty 
other Armenians, after being beaten in 
prison, were taken to the woods and killed. 

The Armenian population of-was sent 

off in three batches; I was among the third 

batch.Our party left June 1, fifteen 

gendarmes going with us. The party 
numbered four or five hundred persons. 
We had got only two hours away from home, 
when bands of villagers and brigands in 
large numbers, with rifles, guns, axes, etc., 
surrounded us on the road, and robbed us of 

all we had.After this they separated 

the men, one by one, and shot them all 
381 
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within six or seven days—every male 
over fifteen years of age. By my side were 
killed two priests, one of them over ninety 
years of age. These bandsmen took all 
the good-looking women and carried them 
off on their horses. Very many women and 
girls were thus carried off to the mountains, 
among them my sister, whose one-year-old 
baby they threw away.” 

These instances, which might be multi¬ 
plied many times, help us to appreciate 
the significance of the authorized state¬ 
ment: “Of the Armenian people as a whole 
one-third or more are gone, and this third 
includes the leaders in every walk of life, 
merchants, professional men, preachers, 
bishops, and government officials.” And it 
is estimated that at the beginning of the 
massacre in July there were 2,000,000 
Armenians under Turkish rule. 

It is well to recall that America has 
more interest in Turkey than in any other 
country, or possibly more than all Europe 
together. This interest is not political 
but humanitarian. For a century the 
American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions has prosecuted its work 
with vigor and statesman-like foresight, 
so that their institutions and various 
enterprises now loom large. But these 
institutions, the fruit of a century of un¬ 
stinted efforts, are now being crushed. One 
of these institutions to suffer is the Ameri¬ 
can Mission College at Harput, which is 
reported thus: “Approximately two-thirds 
of the girl pupils, and six-sevenths of the 
boys have been taken away to death, exile, or 
Moslem homes. Of our professors four are 
gone and three are left.” 


In the strict sense of the term there is no 
Armenia at the present time. From 1375 
Armenia has had no separate national 
existence, but two-thirds of the entire 
Armenian population reside in Turkey. 

The Missionary Review asks if Germany 
does not bear some of the responsibility— 
if not for inciting the outrage, at least for 
failure to demand that Turkey, her ally, 
immediately put an end to these butcheries. 
That some far-reaching pressure could be 
brought to bear upon Turkey by Germany, 
if she so desired, seems to be suggested to us 
by the fact that permission has recently been 
obtained through the German embassy for 
those connected with the German mission, 
a circle of several hundred, to remain. 

Laymens* Missionary Movement 
Well Started 

The sessions of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement held in Chicago in October gave 
a splendid impetus to the series of similar 
missionary conventions to be held through¬ 
out the United States. The Continent of 
October 21 informs us that the total regis¬ 
tration on the closing afternoon of the con¬ 
vention numbered 4,523. This is more 
than double the attendance at the Chicago 
convention six years ago, when the Lay¬ 
men’s Movement projected a similar move¬ 
ment. The Baptists led in the enrolment, 
having a total of 877; the Presbyterians 
came second with 871; they were followed 
by the Methodists with 842 and the Con- 
gregationalists with 700. One possible 
reason for the success of the Baptists is the 
fact that the convention was made to 
further the great Five-Year Program in 
which that denomination is now engaged. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 

Scientific Point of View within careful consideration on the part of church 
the Ghnrch and Sunday-school workers. The point 

A brief article appears in Religious which Professor Coe endeavors to force 
Education for October under the name of upon the attention of his readers is the need 
Professor George A. Coe which is well worth to know the facts which pertain to the 
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religions work of the church and Sunday 
school. He takes special pains to empha¬ 
size religion as the primary and continuous 
need of the church, and he seeks to bring 
forward the idea that the need of the 
scientific spirit within the church is a reli¬ 
gious need. Too often in the church, as in 
some other institutions, ruts, hasty judg¬ 
ments, blind confidence, inertia of habit, 
failure to know why, are the conditions 
which prevail. These conditions the scien¬ 
tific point of view rebukes, and, on the other 
hand, seeks to learn and to be ready for 
changes with all the cost the changes may 
involve; also, “it gives us the most com¬ 
forting assurance that age by age we shall 
see farther and farther into God’s way of 
working with men, and that thereby we 
shall gain ever-increasing control of the 
destiny of human society for which he has 
made us responsible.” The scientific 
method does not mean the substitution of 
theories for something else; theories we 
already have, but it has to do with the kind 
of theories we work with. It demands that 
we use theories that are intelligent rather 
than those which have sprung up in a 
hit-and-miss fashion. 

One of the things which Professor Coe 
insists on is that a careful study should be 
made of the child life of the Sunday school, 
of the reasons why in the particular Sunday 
school so many of the scholars “drop out” 
during the adolescent age. Answers, he 
says, should be sought for questions such as 
these, How account for these particular 
results in this situation? How account 
for the absence of these results in this situa¬ 
tion? What lessons and textbooks are in 
use and on what ground were they selected ? 
What is our definite aim for this year? 
Are our methods the best we know of for 
the purpose of attaining our aims ? 

The Episcopal Church and the Sunday- 
School Congress lor Latin America 

The issue of The Continent for Novem¬ 
ber 4 informs us that at the autumn meeting 


of the Episcopal Board of Missions, held 
recently in New York, the “Catholic” and 
Protestant parties in the Episcopal church 
faced each other on the much-discussed 
question regarding the Latin missionary 
conference at Panama. For some time 
religious leaders have had their attention 
fixed upon the Episcopal Board of Missions 
while they patiently awaited the breaking 
of the storm which all knew to be brewing. 
The subject was hotly debated for hours on 
a motion to rescind last spring's resolution to 
appoint delegates, but in the end the motion 
was lost by a vote of 13 to 26. This result 
was predicated, however, on an informal 
promise that Episcopalian delegates who 
might attend the conference would do 
nothing more than “confer.” According 
to The Continent the ground of opposition 
was that “the meeting at Panama would 
be an insult to the church at Rome, and ruin 
Episcopalian chances of reunion with 
followers of the pope.” 

In the same number of The Continent 
Charles L. Thompson puts at our disposal 
some information respecting the Latin 
American Congress. The congress is to be 
interdenominational and is called to meet in 
the city of Panama during February 10 to 
20, 1916. The theme is the missionary 
opportunity and duty in Latin America. 
The end to be gained is a statesmanlike view 
of the unity of the Americas, their mutual 
interests and destiny, and a message which 
a united church in North America has for the 
peoples and institutions of Latin America. 

It is pointed out that if the Panama 
canal were an ocean it would not more 
strikingly suggest the distance between the 
types of religious thought which are the 
inheritance of the two Americas. To the 
northern half of the continent there came 
the reformation life of Europe, while to the 
southern half there came Latin Christianity. 
Again, religious thought was brought to 
North America by persons who were builders 
of freedom, civil and religious, while it was- 
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brought to South America by adventurers 
and explorers. Thus South America has 
been hampered in her way to free life by the 
necessity which has been thrust upon her to 
shake off the inheritance which came to 
her through seekers after gold and glory. It 
is now thought that the time to receive this 
free life has at last come. 

Furthermore, it is confidently expected 
that the congress will be able to contribute 
much to improve the situation, and it is 
hoped that the general attitude taken by the 
various commissioners and the congress 
will be constructive, and that there will be 
no attack upon prevailing faith or faiths of 
Latin America. 

Educational Work in the Local Chnrch 

The Methodist Review for October, 1915, 
gives to its readers an interesting article 
on the possibilities and responsibilities 
of educational work in the local church. 
The writer, Dr. John A. Rice, thinks of the 
functions of the church as threefold: 
evangelical, social, and educational. The 
educational function of the church has its 
chief home in the Sunday school, which he 
points to as having immense importance for 
the church. He says that 60 per cent of 
the registered Sunday-school scholars dis¬ 
appear, and that 85 per cent of those who 
join the church are drawn from the 40 
per cent who remain in the Sunday school. 


Dr. Rice suggests a scheme of religious 
education which he presents in four parts: 
first, the church and home department, 
where the Sunday school should endeavor 
to co-operate with the home; secondly, the 
department for graded instruction, where 
the Sunday school is divided into the pri¬ 
mary, junior, intermediate, senior, and adult 
departments; the mission-study classes, the 
teachers’ training classes, teachers’ supply 
and officers’ courses, social service, and all 
other educational work of the church should 
have its focal point in the adult department; 
thirdly, a department devoted to expres- 
sional activities, where the -aim will be to 
provide paraphernalia for illustration in the 
primary department and to encourage culti¬ 
vation of the social spirit in the junior de¬ 
partment, as well as play and preparation 
of officers; fourthly, graded worship. In 
this connection Dr. Rice considers the chief 
characteristics of worship to be spiritual, real, 
and couched in familiar terms. A part of 
the Sunday-school service should be devoted 
to well-regulated worship, but the main 
worship should be in addition to this. Dr. 
Rice regrets the absence of so many children 
from church, he appreciates the effort made 
by some churches to make a place in the 
regular morning service for children, but 
he advises a junior worship held at a suitable 
time, and specially for a junior congrega¬ 
tion. 


CHURCH EFFICIENCY 


Congregationalists Effect Consolida¬ 
tion of Boards 

At the National Council of Congrega¬ 
tional Churches held in New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut, during the last week in October, a 
report was received from the committee 
previously appointed to consider a consolida¬ 
tion of certain boards. The report pro¬ 
vided for the consolidation of the Home 
Mission Society and the Church Bu i ldi ng 
Society, and also for the combination of the 
Educational Society and the Sunday School 


and Publication Society. The report was 
subjected to a long debate, but opposition 
diminished as the debate proceeded, and 
in the end the vote of adoption was almost 
unanimous. 

Administrative Removal of Rectors in 
the Roman Catholie Chnrch 

What is to be done with pastors who are 
unworthy of the position of trust and leader¬ 
ship which has been accorded them ? How 
insistently this question recurs again and 
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again to Christian leaders, especially to 
those of the more democratic bodies! The 
last number of the Ecclesiastical Review con¬ 
tains an account of how the bull Maxima 
Cura , which was published August 20,1910, 
has provided for the administrative removal 
of parish priests in the Roman Catholic 
church. The thought which underlies the 
decree is that the parish priests are made 
for the parish and not vice versa. And it 
is asserted that “the loss of immortal souls, 
no matter whence it arise, demands the 
deposition of him who is the occasion of 
such incalculable harm.” The causes for 
which parish priests may be removed are: 
insanity; ignorance or want of expertness 
or tact; deafness, blindness or similar 
infirmity; odium plebis; loss of one’s 
good name; a secret crime, which is likely 
to become public; maladministration of 
temporal affairs, resulting in serious harm 
to the church or benefice; neglect, after 
admonition, of parochial duties of im¬ 
portance; disobedience, notwithstanding 
proper warning, to the mandates of the 
ordinary in matters of the moment.” In 
glancing over this list one’s eye pauses 
to make sure it has read correctly the condi¬ 
tion attached to “secret crime”—“which 
is likely to become public,” and one can but 
wonder why such a condition. Definite 
regulations are provided whereby the 
priest in question is to have a fair hearing. 

The Rnaaian Orthodox Church 

The Literary Digest for October 23 con¬ 
tains an interesting abstract from the latest 
report of the High Procurator of the Holy 
Synod of the Russian Orthodox church and 
puts into our hands some interesting data: 

“The Russian territory both in Asia 
and in Europe is divided into 67 dioceses 
or eparchies. Outside of the Russian 
frontiers, the Russian church has under its 
spiritual jurisdiction the diocese of North 
America, to which belong all the Orthodox 


Russians scattered throughout the United 
States. The white clergy number 3,043 
archpriests, 47,403 priests, 14,868 deacons, 
and 45,556 ecclesiastical singers. The mon¬ 
asteries reach the number of 538, including 
71 bishops’ residences, 294 monasteries 
and hermitages subsidized by the state, and 
193 monasteries living on their own re¬ 
sources. They are inhabited by 11,332 
monks and 9,603 novices. The nunneries 
number 467, in which there are 16,285 
nuns and 54,903 novices. Thus the regular 
clergy of the Russian church, both monks 
and nuns, count 1,005 monasteries and 
92,123 members. 

“There are in Russia 53,902 chapels and 
prayer houses, 31,947 libraries attached 
either to the bishops’ residences or to the 
parishes, 57 societies of ecclesiastical archae¬ 
ology. The four ecclesiastical academies 
of Petrograd, Moscow, Kief, and Kazan 
have 170 instructors and 964 students. 
The subsidies allotted to monasteries by the 
state amount to a sum of 440,000 rubles. 
Five nunneries receive the largest allow¬ 
ances, varying from 30,000 rubles to 16,000. 
The land possessed by monasteries is 
estimated at about 800,000 acres. A por¬ 
tion of the revenues of monasteries is applied 
to the maintenance of charitable institu¬ 
tions, as hospitals, orphan houses, ecclesi¬ 
astical schools. According to the report, 
25 per cent of the Russian parish churches 
do not receive any subsidy from govern¬ 
ment funds. Poverty, therefore, is one 
of the running sores of the Russian church. 
A special commission appointed by the 
Holy Synod to ascertain the financial con¬ 
dition of the clergy lays stress upon increas¬ 
ing the wages of the priests to a sum of 
1,200 rubles yearly. But the Duma seems 
not disposed to raise the allowances granted 
to the Russian church from the public 
treasury, and thus 10,000 parishes languish 
in misery. The report mentions also 55 
churches officiated in by Russian clergy in 
foreign countries.” 
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Die chrigtliche Wahrheitage wiiaheit; flir letzter 
Gmnd und Hire Entstehung. Von L. 
Ihmels. Dritte erweiterte und verbesserte 
Auflage. Leipzig: Deichert, 1914. Pp. 
viii+352. M. 7.50. 

In order to appreciate this long and, it must 
be confessed, tedious volume, one must be con¬ 
cerned to preserve a distinctly Lutheran type 
of religious certainty, while at the same time 
one attempts to meet the demand for empirical 
testing which characterizes modem thinking. 
A valuable historical introduction to the problem 
deals with Luther, Lutheran orthodoxy, Pie¬ 
tism, Frank, Herrmann, and Troeltsch. The 
last half of the book is devoted to the author’s 
own position. He sets forth Christian certainty 
as the result of our experience of the divine power 
of revelation . Both factors are essential. We 
could not recognize revelation save as we experi¬ 
ence God in a “Word” which appeals to us. 
But we could not have the experience without 
a revelation to produce it. The reader who is 
accustomed to a historical approach to theologi¬ 
cal questions will feel as if Ihmels were going 
endlessly around in a circle. Granted the proper 
presuppositions and his method would estab¬ 
lish the “truth” of Christian Science, or of 
Mohammedanism just as well as it does the 
“truth” of Ihmels’ type of Christianity. 


Social Heredity and Social Evolution. By 
Herbert W. Conn. New York: Abingdon 
Press, 1915. Pp. vi+348. $1.50. 

The author is professor of biology in the Wes¬ 
leyan University, at Middletown, Connecticut. 
He has, in recent years, published a number of 
serviceable popular works which have had a 
wide circulation. The present book is a treatise 
on what he calls “the other side of eugenics.” 
Professor Conn points out that it has been 
generally assumed of late that mankind has 
developed under the same kind of laws and 
forces that have been concerned in the forma¬ 
tion of the lower orders of nature. One of the 
more recent phases of this view has found expres¬ 
sion in the great interest taken in the modem 
study of eugenics, which is based upon the laws 
of inheritance as they have been determined by 
the study of the lower orders and then applied 
to man. It is the purpose of this work to show 
that the laws of the evolution of animals and 
plants apply to human evolution only up to a 
certain point, beyond which man has been under 
the influence of distinct laws of his own. 
Accordingly, while the human being, considered 
as an animal , may have developed under the 
laws which have brought about the evolution of 


the rest of the world, the human being, consid¬ 
ered as a social unit, has been developed under 
the influence of a new set of forces which have 
had little or no control over the animal kingdom. 
It has therefore appeared to the author that, 
with all the cogency of the biological facts pre¬ 
sented by the eugenists, there is a side of the 
question which they are overlooking, and which 
weighs more heavily in determining human 
progress than the laws of mere physical inherit¬ 
ance upon which eugenics is based. To many 
who have been repelled by the mechanical and 
apparently heartless atmosphere of eugenics, 
this treatise will come as a relief. It will be 
useful either as a textbook or for general reading. 
Some of the chapter headings are: “ Human and 
Animal Evolution Contrasted,” “Evolution of 
Moral Codes,” “Beginnings of Social Evolu¬ 
tion,” “Egoism and Altruism,” “Social Evolu¬ 
tion and Social Heredity.” 


A Modem Church Program. A Study in Effi¬ 
ciency. By Albert F. McGarrah. New 
York: Revell, 1915. $0.50. 


In this little book Mr. McGarrah has put 
together the results of a very considerable e^>e- 
rience as a larger efficiency expert. The title 
itself shows the new tendencies in our religious 
life, for the book is not a collection of clever 
tricks, but a pioneering study of methodical 
efficiency. The author does not make the mistake 
of trying to run churches as if they were busi¬ 
ness organizations, nor does he yield to the temp¬ 
tation to over-organize. Doubtless if any one 
church attempted to adopt all of the methods 
contained in the book, it would die of efficiency 
indigestion, but in so doing it would be untrue to 
the purposes of the author himself. We most 
heartily commend this book to the study of every 
pastor. The sooner its general point of view is 
embodied in ecclesiastical work the sooner will 
the church itself become efficient. The appear¬ 
ance of such discussions is full of encouragement 
for the future of the church. 


The Life of Lyman Trumbull. By Horace 
White. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1913. Pp. xuc+458. $2.00. 

“Chapters in the Moral Development of 
America” would be a good subtitle for this biog¬ 
raphy of the man who wrote the Thirteenth 
Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, abolishing slavery in this nation. The 
book not only makes profitable reading, but it is 
important as covering a period in our history 
which leads directly up to the present social and 
spiritual awakening. One of the best ways to 
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study history is to read well-written biographies 
of leading persons. In this class comes the book 
before us. Mr. White has produced a standard 
work, written in a dear style and with a human 
touch. The years 1813 to 1896 mark the span 
of Lyman Trumbull’s life, a period which em¬ 
braces the development of nationalism, the 
downfall of slavery, the settlement of the West, 
and the emergence of the modem social problem. 
Trumbull’s career came into relation with all 
these movements. His biographer is a trained 
writer and careful investigator who enjoyed the 
advantage of a cordial friendship with him. The 
book ought to be widely placed m public and pri¬ 
vate libraries. 


Mithraism. By W. J. Phythian-Adams. (Re¬ 
ligions Andent and Modem.) Chicago: 

Open Court Publishing Co., 1915. Pp. ri+ 

95. $0.40. 

This compact and helpful sketch will give the 
general reader the main features of the cult of 
Mithra, which was one of the most striking 
andent rivals of Christianity. A few well- 
chosen reproductions of Mithiraic reliefs illus¬ 
trate the text. The application of the term 
Latin to the Greco-Roman world is somewhat 
misleading; indeed the failure of Mithraism 
to impress the Greek part of the ancient world 
is one of the dearest findings of Mithraic study. 
Only the French editions of Cumont’s works are 
mentioned in the bibliography, but certainly his 
Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism and his 
Mysteries of Mithra would be more helpful to the 
general reader, for whom this little manual is 
intended. In the commendable effort to treat 
Mithraism sympathetically the author does not 
altogether escape exaggerating its resemblances 
to Christianity, as when he described the 
Mithraic initiate as baptized to the remission of 
sins (p. 84). A map showing the points at 
which Mithraism is known to have been prac¬ 
ticed would have been helpful in conjunction 
with the valuable chapter on Mithra in the 
Roman Empire, as would a list of the andent 
sources, which are not numerous. Greek 
citations are not always accurately printed 
(pp. 6, 69, 88), and Memnon for Mnemon 
(pp. 12, 13) is unfortunate. But the book as a 
whole is a dear and intelligent sketch of one of 
the most distinctive of later oriental religions. 


He Shall Speak Peace. Compiled by Dignus 
non sum. Milwaukee: William F. Butler, 
I9IS* Pp-350. $ 1 . 50 . 

Photographically reproduced, and set into 
the front cover, is Dietrich’s conception: The 
impressive figure of Jesus in the storm-tossed 
boat—illuminated by a shaft of light—the dis- 
dples appealing to him—the Master’s hands 
extended over the angry sea, gently compelling 
peace. 


Published as a kind of adventure in “crea¬ 
tive faith,” this volume seeks to promote the 
idea of peace with justice by giving copious quo¬ 
tations from the Scriptures, together with poems 
that support the biblical thought. The com¬ 
piler, having no personal theories to advance, 
withdraws from view and leaves us in direct 
contact with the subject. The world as a whole 
seems alienated from God. The prodigal is 
away from home. Humanity wanders blindly 
in the darkness and stumbles in the wilderness. 
We need an abiding sense of divine Fatherhood 
and human Brotherhood. The Bible repre¬ 
sents the approach of man and God toward each 
other; but ignorance and sin are in the way. 

To those who are not fully acquainted with 
the Bible and its underlying message, this com¬ 
pilation will come with the force of novelty. 
The Hebrew people had a tragic history. Their 
national life was ruined by social injustice; and 
they were finally conquered and destroyed by 
fierce empires. But out of the midst of suffer¬ 
ing was bom their faith in a God of justice and 
love. This faith has gradually overspread the 
world, and its transforming work has hardly 
begun. The volume before us will help to make 
plain the essential meaning of the Bible. It will 
nave special value as a giftbook. 


Problems of Community Life. By Seba 

Eldridge. New York: Crowell, 1915. 

Pp. vi+180. $1.00. 

The betterment of community life depends 
in part upon the discovery of the factors to be 
studied, their classification, their standardiza¬ 
tion, and the creation of a dynamic sufficient to 
realize the social standards defined. The author 
describes the significant factors of community 
life as found in New York City and sets forth 
the essentials of treatment dictated by a social 
theory of humaneness. The book serves, 
therefore, to define and organize social ameliora¬ 
tion for tne typical industrial community. The 
studies consist of a bare outline in each case 
and do not discuss social theory or methodology. 


Out of Work: A Study of Unemployment. By 
Frances A. Kellor. New York: Putnam, 
1915. Pp. xui+569. $1.50. 

In this critical and rather exhaustive study 
of unemployment the author shows how chaotic 
and ineffective are the present American 
methods of attacking this acute problem. The 
greed and injustice of private employment 
agencies, whether dealing with day-laborers 
or teachers, is unsparingly uncovered, as is also 
the harm of many well-meaning philanthropic 
attempts whose fields are not clearly defined. 

The solution is sought in standardization 
of all agencies under strict legal control, co¬ 
operation especially between the federal govern¬ 
ment and municipalities, improved supervision 
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of immigrants, unemployment insurance, and the 
direction of children into industry. Very many 
other helpful suggestions are made and a pro¬ 
gram for America is specifically outlined. 

Every American Christian ought to be inter¬ 
ested in the problem of assimilating the Jewish 
immigrants and we should like to see the Report 
of the First General Conference of Hebrew Chris¬ 
tians very widely read. Rev. E. Newman, 
speaking of conditions in Montreal where 60,000 
Jews live, says that the synagogues are prac¬ 
tically deserted. He found a congregation of 
three in the Reformed Temple. The confer¬ 
ence recommended that every seminary ought 
to have courses in Jewish mission theory and 
method, as many a clergyman is likely to be 
called upon either to preach Christ in commu¬ 
nities predominantly Jewish, or help in support¬ 
ing work of that nature. (Published by 
Hebrew Christian Alliance of America, Secretary 
Mr. Mark J. Levy, 260 W. r2rst St., New York 
City.) _ 

Efficiency Points, by W. E. Doughty, is a 
study in missionary dynamics. It takes up the 


missionary ideal of the Bible, the spread of 
Christianity by personal service, the Christian 
attitude toward property, and the power of 
intercession. This little book of 106 pages 
breathes a spirit of energetic and efficient ap¬ 
plied Christianity and deserves all commenda¬ 
tions. (Missionary Education Movement and 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement. $0.25.) 

Hermeneutics or Rules for Interpreting the 
Vulgate, according to the Mind of Saint Francis 
de Sales, by J. J. Isenring, is a very elaborate 
treatise which sets forth a somewhat antiquated 
method of study of the Holy Scriptures. The 
book has its value as a reference book. Whether 
it has any practical use for the average reader 
of the Bible remains doubtful. (Published by 
Echo, Childs, Cedi County, Maryland.) 

The Book of Judges, by H. C. O. Lanch e ster 
(Cambridge University Press, 1915), is an 
excellent edition of the Revised Version, with 
introduction and notes. Young students will 
find the book entirely reliable from the point of 
view of modem scholarship and need not fear 
that they will have to unlearn it. 
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A PROFESSIONAL READING COURSE ON THE 
ETHICAL TEACHING OF JESUS. Ill 


Conducted by 

CLYDE WEBER VOTAW 

Associate Professor of New Testament Literature, University of Chicago 


Part ILK. The Relation ol Jeans 9 Ethical Teaching to 
the Old Testament and to Jndaism 

On this topic the books to be read are Mitchell, The Ethics of the Old Testament; 
Hughes, The Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature. 

Historically viewed, Christianity was a higher Judaism. The ethical teaching 
of Jesus was a higher interpretation of the best ethical teaching of the Jewish 
people, based upon their Old Testament Scriptures, in the first century a.d. Jesus 
was a representative Jew of his day, and an exponent of the finest Judaism. How¬ 
ever, he was not a mere repeater of what other Jews were thinking and saying. 
Instead, he had superior ethical insight, judgment, enthusiasm, impulse; he had a 
higher power of expression and of effectiveness; he was a creator in the ethical 
field—not a creator ex nihilo f but one who could reconstruct the best ethical 
materials of Judaism into a new, a higher, ethics that was destined to become the 
moral ideal of the whole Mediterranean world and of occidental civilization. 

The Old Testament was the standard of Jewish faith and practice. It was 
diligently studied by the Jewish moral-religious teachers and leaders, and it was 
systematically taught to the people in the home and in the synagogues. The 
Jews were unsurpassed for piety and moral earnestness. Jesus represents these 
qualities at their best. He knew and appreciated the Old Testament thoroughly. 
It was to him, as it was to them, a sacred literature, full of the revelation of God’s 
character, purposes, actions, and demands. He said that he came to fulfil the 
Law and the Prophets, meaning that his message was to be regarded as the mes¬ 
sage of the Old Testament in a higher interpretation, a fresh disclosure of God’s 
will for men, impressing the eternal issues of obedience and disobedience. Jesus 
especially pointed out and urged the deeper moral principles underlying the 
statutory provisions of the Pentateuchal Code. The statutes provided that 
men should not kill or steal or commit adultery; Jesus reinforced these prohibi¬ 
tions, but also strongly interdicted the feelings of hatred, covetousness, and lust 
that prompted such acts. He insisted upon less ritualism and more humanitarian- 
ism in the exposition and enforcement of all the Law. He criticized severely some 
of the “traditions of the elders” which made the Law a “heavy yoke upon the 
necks” of the people; he stood for freedom, simplicity, individual conscience, and 
initiative in the religious life. 

389 
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Jesus attempted, not an abrogation of Judaism, but a reform. The Judaism 
of Jesus* higher interpretation was a more lofty, winning, and forceful ethical 
religion than the standard Judaism of the scribes and Pharisees. The difference 
between his message and theirs was so considerable that they opposed him to the 
death. The superiority of Jesus* message is self-evident to us; it was also obvious 
to the Mediterranean world of the first century A.D., which took up Christianity 
and made it a world-religion where Judaism had failed. The whole historical 
process by which Hebrew religious ethics developed into the Old Testament 
religion, and from that into the Judaism of the first century A.D., and from that 
into the gospel of Jesus, and from that into universal Christianity, is a most fasci¬ 
nating and instructive study in the growth of civilization. 

The information is available for this study in the Hebrew-Jewish writings 
from the eighth century b.c. to the first century a.d. We may for convenience 
divide these nine hundred years of history into three periods of three hundred 
years each: 800-500 b.c., 500-200 b.c., and 200 b.c.-ioo a.d. x From the earlier 
portions of the Old Testament literature we may gather the ethical teaching of the 
first period, 800-500 b.c., which we may call Hebrew ethics. From the later 
portions of the Old Testament literature we may gather the ethical teaching 
of the second period, 500-200 b.c., which we may call early Jewish ethics. And 
from the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, as well as from the New Testament, 
Philo, Josephus, and the rabbinical writings we may gather the ethical teaching 
of the third period, 200 b.c.-ioo a.d., which we may call the later Jewish ethics. 
In this third period we have the immediate antecedents and environment of Jesus 
and Paul, out of which arose the Christian movement. 

The best acquaintance with Jewish ethical teachings is to be obtained by a 
direct and full reading of the literature mentioned above, which is our source 
material for this knowledge. In the Old Testament one should especially read 
Deuteronomy, I and II Samuel, Psalms, Proverbs, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, and 
Jeremiah. In the Apocrypha one should especially read I Maccabees, Sirach 
(Ecclesiasticus), and the Wisdom of Solomon. In the Pseudepigrapha one should 
especially read I Enoch, Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Psalms of Solomon, 
IV Ezra, and Aboth. 3 In the New Testament one should read especially the 
first three Gospels and the Epistle to the Romans. 

Mitchell’s Ethics of the Old Testament and Hughes’s Ethics of Jewish Apoc¬ 
ryphal Literature are excellent concise expositions of the ethical teachings con¬ 
tained in the Old Testament and the later Jewish literature. They present a 
comprehensive r6sum6 and discussion of the material, and give a good idea of 
what the source writings contain. The scheme of these two books is somewhat 
different. Professor Mitchell chronologically arranges the component literary 
parts of the Old Testament (books, portions of books, and documents) from the 

1 The division years, 500 b.c. and 200 b.c., are not chosen with reference to any 
specific events that happened in those exact years, but as a general date indicating a 
comprehensive transition. 

* An admirable and convenient edition in English of all the Apocrypha and Pseud¬ 
epigrapha, with introductions and notes, is now at hand in Charles’s two-volume work. 
The Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha of the Old Testament (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1913. $19.25). 
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ninth to the second century b.c.; he then takes up each part in chronological 
turn, presenting the ethical ideas, teachings, and practices of that particular 
historical period as contained in the contemporary literary material. This method 
of handling the subject is exact, simple, concrete, explicit; and some effort is 
made to describe the ethical advance from one historical period to another. The 
disadvantage of the method is the rather atomistic treatment, without adequate 
organization of the data and without a satisfactory genetic exposition of the devel¬ 
opment of Hebrew-Jewish ethics. Mr. Hughes’s book deals with a much shorter 
period, that of later Judaism, 200 b.c.-ioo a.d. He makes four topical divisions: 

(1) “The Moral Ideal,” (2) “Moral Evil,” (3) “The Will,” (4) “Moral Sanctions.” 
In his sub-analysis, however, he too adopts the detailed chronological treatment: 
under each topic he expounds the idea, (1) in the second-century b.c. literature, 

(2) in the first-century b.c. literature, (3) in the first-century aj>. literature. 

We proceed now to consider Professor Mitchell’s contribution to our study. 
He points out that the Old Testament from beginning to end (that is, from the 
earliest elements in Genesis and Exodus to the latest elements in Ecclesiastes and 
Daniel) assumes that man is a moral being, with knowledge and power to choose 
between good and evil. The right and the wrong are made plain to man by the 
voice of God and by his own conscience. Ethics and religion are undifferentiated: 
man’s duty is determined by God, made known to him by God, and by God he is 
held accountable for his conduct, enjoying the divine approval and blessing if 
he obeys, and suffering the divine wrath and punishment if he is disobedient. 
This moral imperative runs throughout the Old Testament, from the Genesis 
story of the expulsion from Eden to the Daniel warning of “shame and everlasting 
contempt”; a classic passage is the blessings and curses of Deut., chap. 28. 

The Hebrew ethics of the historical periods preceding 800 b.c. appear in the 
Old Testament only in the form of subsequent pedagogical accounts. What we 
are told of the ethics of the patriarchal period (before 1200 B.c.), of the Exodus 
and founding of the nation, and of the earlier monarchy (before 800 b.c.) was 
gathered by the prophets of the ninth, eighth, and seventh centuries B.C. from 
the Hebrew traditions of their past, and was put into books with successive editing 
for the purposes of moral-religious education. The document J in its earliest 
form is assigned to the ninth century, the document E in its earliest form to the 
eighth century, the combinations and revisions of them to the eighth and seventh 
centuries. In these centuries the great prophetic movement made a remarkable 
advance in Hebrew ethics and religion, which is chiefly reflected for us in Genesis, 
Exodus, Deuteronomy, the Books of Samuel and Kings, Amos, Hosea, Isaiah, 
and Jeremiah. We may suppose that the narratives in the historical books that 
report events previous to 800 b.c. preserve in some form and measure the ethics 
of those earlier days; but it seems likely that in the main even these narratives 
are edited to convey the ethics of the great prophetic movement that received its 
highest characteristics in the eighth century b.c. The prophetic ideal of the true, 
grand, heroic Hebrew is portrayed in Abraham, Joseph, Samuel, and David, 
whose qualities of character and conduct are variously described. This ideal of 
manhood is very high and fine: they are men who love and serve their fellows, 
who show parental and filial affection, fraternal kindness, patience, forgiveness, 
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magnanimity, hospitality, integrity, and fidelity; they show faith, reverence, and 
obedience to God; they are penitent for their sins. In fact, it may be that the 
portrayal of the moral-religious ideal in these well-known biblical heroes furnishes 
the most widely influential standard and inspiration of the whole Old Testament. 

It was in the middle of this eighth century b.c. that the work of Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah was done, and the books of prophecy that bear their names in 
the Old Testament were written. These books are first-hand, contemporary 
sources of the ethical teaching which they record (similar in this respect to the 
Epistles of Paul as sources for our knowledge of the ethical teaching of primitive 
Christianity). They expound and demand a higher kind of morality in Israel. 
They condemn the chief sins of their time: wealth, luxury, idleness, drunkenness, 
licentiousness, dishonesty, bribery, the violations of oaths, injustice, slavery, the 
mistreatment of the poor, the orphan and the widow, robbery, adultery, and mur¬ 
der. The great term “righteousness” rings through these writings as the com¬ 
prehensive term to denote the new Hebrew ideal. It stands over against the 
elaborate religious ritual at the temple, by which the people sought to win the 
approval and favor of God. In Amos 5:21-24 we read: “I hate, I despise your 
feasts, and I will take no delight in your solemn assemblies. Yea, though ye 

offer me your burnt-offerings and meal-offerings, I will not accept them. 

But let justice roll down as waters, and righteousness as a mighty stream.” 
Similarly in Hos. 6:6: “I desire kindness, and not sacrifice; and the knowledge 
of God more than burnt-offerings.” Also in Isa. 1:11-17: “I have had enough 


of the burnt-offerings.Bring no more vain oblations; incense is an abomi¬ 
nation unto me.Your new moons and your appointed feasts my soul 


hateth.And when ye spread forth your hands [in prayer], I will hide mine 

eyes from you; yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not hear: your hands are 
full of blood. Wash you, make you clean; put away the evil of your doings from 
before mine eyes; cease to do evil; learn to do well; seek justice, relieve the op¬ 
pressed, judge the fatherless, plead for the widow.” And Mic. 6:8: “He hath 
shewed thee, O man, what is good; and what doth Jehovah require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God ?” 

God’s attitude toward men, as described by these prophets, was one of long- 
suffering and yearning, but also of stern warning; if they will repent and turn from 
their sins, they will be forgiven and blessed. Isa. 1:18 f.: “Though your sins 

be as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow.If ye be willing and obedient, 

ye shall eat the good of the land.” Mic. 7:18 f.: “Who is a God like unto thee, 
that pardoneth iniquity ? .... he retaineth not his anger for ever, because he 
delighteth in lovingkindness. He will again have compassion upon us.” But 
if men continue in their sins, God will chastise them by delivering their land to 
the foreign conqueror. Then, when they are chastened, God will fulfil his promises 
of blessing. 

Toward the close of the seventh century b.c., a hundred years later than Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah, and Micah, the prophet Jeremiah at Jerusalem added his great 
moral-religious message—a message similar to theirs, with a powerful insistence 
upon righteousness. Instead of burnt-offering and sacrifice, he demanded moral 
living (Jer. 7:21-26). He condemned the falsehood, deceit, injustice, oppression, 
stealing, robbing, murder, and adultery that were common among the people, 
and even among the prophets (23:14). He fastened upon every individual man 
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the responsibility for his own sin, and threatened him with divine punishment 
(Jer. 31:29 f.; cf. Deut. 24:16). His ideal of human duty and his idea of God’s 
attitude toward men reads: “Thus saith Jehovah, Let not the wise man glory 
in his wisdom, neither let the mighty man glory in his might, let not the rich man 
glory in his riches; but let him that glorieth glory in this, that he hath understand¬ 
ing, and knoweth me, that I am Jehovah who ezerdseth lovingkindness, justice, 
and righteousness in the earth: for in these things I delight, saith Jehovah” 
(Jer. 9:23 f.). He announces that God will make a new covenant with his people, 
“in their heart will I write it; and I will be their God, they shall be my people: 
.... they shall all know me, from the least of them unto the greatest of them, 
saith Jehovah: for I will forgive their iniquity, and their sin will I remember no 
more” (Jer. 31:33 f.). Then the nation will reach its highest aspirations: “Behold 
the days come, saith Jehovah, that I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, 
and he shall reign as king and deal wisely, and shall execute justice and righteous¬ 
ness in the land. In his days Judah shall be saved, and Israel shall dwell safely; 
and this is his name whereby he shall be called: Jehovah our righteousness” 
(Jer. 23:5 f.). 

In these teachings of the eighth- and seventh-century prophets we have the 
highest ethical conception of all history up to that time. 1 This ideal of conduct 
and character is the keynote of the Old Testament ethics; it permeates the 
Pentateuchal books, the historical books, the Psalms, and the Wisdom books, 
besides the major and minor prophetical books, because all of these were edited 
or produced under the dominant influence of the great prophetic movement here 
characterized. The Hebrew legislation that preceded the time of Amos, Hosea, 
Isaiah, and Micah was recast in this prophetic period; and the Deuteronomic 
Code, produced ca. 650 b.c., made a marked advance upon earlier codes in the 
direction of humanitarian principles and provisions. 

The Ten Commandments, as we read them in Deut. 5:7-21 (similarly Exod. 
20:3-17), present this seventh-century epitome of man’s moral-religious duty; 
they are filled with the prophetic spirit and ideal. This Deuteronomic Decalogue 
represents a development. The J document of the ninth century and the E 
document of the eighth century had each contained a Decalogue; 3 but in these 
two Decalogues the commandments were wholly ritualistic. But this seventh- 
century Decalogue, prepared under the influence of the great ethical prophets, 
condenses the ritualistic requirements into four (the first four) commandments, and 
makes the remaining six commandments specifically ethical. In their highest 
prophetic form, then, the Ten Commandments were: “(1) Thou shalt have no 
other gods besides me. (2) Thou shalt not make thyself a graven image. (3) 
Thou shalt not take the name of Yahweh thy God in vain. (4) Remember to 
keep the Sabbath day holy. (5) Honor thy father and thy mother. (6) Thou 
shalt not kill. (7) Thou shalt not commit adultery. (8) Thou shalt not steal. 

1 One notes that this development of the Hebrew moral-religious ideal was attained 
three centuries earlier than the great ethical movement among the Greeks, which began 
with Socrates in the latter half of the fifth century b.c. 

* The J Decalogue may be read in Exod. 34: (1-11) 12-26. The E Decalogue appears 
partly in certain verses of the later Decalogue in Exod. 20:3-17, and partly in Exod., 
chaps. 20-23, the Book of the Covenant (Exod. 20:3, 4, 24; 22:29a, 29 b, 30; 23:10!., 
12, 15, x6a, 16 b). 
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(9) Thou shalt not bear false witness against thy neighbor. (10) Thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s house.” 1 This seventh-century summary of the prophets’ 
teaching and the nation’s legislation became the permanent epitome of Judaism; 
it was so in Jesus’ day (Mark 10:19 f.) and it remains so even in our own day. 

During the period of the early Jewish ethics, 500-200 B.c., the Hebrew ethics 
of the preceding prophetic period was maintained as the standard. The Penta¬ 
teuch, conveying this ethics, was put together into its present composite, five- 
book form in the fifth century and by 400 b.c. was specifically canonized , i.e., 
established as the formal law and faith of the nation. During the fourth and third 
centuries the second collection of Old Testament books, the Prophets* (by which 
the Jews meant the historical books as well as the Major and Minor prophetical 
books), was developed, and by 200 b.c. reached canonization. The five remaining 
books of the Old Testament, or third group (Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and the Song of Songs) belong also in general in this period, 500-200 b.c. The 
Psalms were nearly all composed and passed through various stages of collection 
during these centuries; the same is true of the Proverbs; Job comes from the 
fourth, third, or second century; Song of Songs from the third or second; Ecclesi¬ 
astes probably from the early second century.* In all this Jewish literature of 
the Persian and early Greek periods the prophetic ethics of the eighth and seventh 
centuries was the standard of Judaism. 

The fifth century was marked by a strong development of ritualistic practice 
and law. Assuming the moral-religious standard of Prophetism, its particular 
aim was to protect, administer, and inculcate this higher ethics and faith by means 
of an elaborate system of temple sacrifice, worship, and ceremonial observance. 
This ritualistic movement produced the Priests’ Code, which we read in portions 
of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers. The narrative portions of the Pentateuch 
were also re-edited by the Priests, who put together and gave the final color to 
the Pentateuch. This priestly movement continued to dominate Judaism for 
several centuries. In the third century it produced the Books of Chronicles, in 
which the pre-exilic history of the nation contained in the Books of Samuel and 
Kings was rewritten from a priestly point of view. The total effect of this priestly 

1 The form of the Decalogue here quoted is from Mitchell’s book, p. 177. We sug¬ 
gest that the last word, “house,” might have been given as “property,” which (according 
to the customary idea of the time) would include wives, slaves, and work-animals. The 
wording given above is understood to be only approximate. It is agreed by scholars that 
the Commandments were ten in number to facilitate memorization (one for each finger 
of the two hands), and that they were properly in brief form, for the same reason. In 
the accounts of the Ten Commandments contained in Deut., chap. 5, and Exod., chap. 20, 
five of the ten appear in this proper brief form (Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9), while the other five 
(Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 10) appear in an elaborated form, with specifications and reasons for 
obedience; it would have been quite as appropriate and useful to have elaborated the 
shorter five in a similar way, but that seems not to have been done. 

2 A characteristic term of the Jews for the whole Old Testament was “the Law and 
the Prophets.” See Matt. 5:17; 7:12; n: 13; 22:40; Luke 16:29, 31; 22:44; John 
1:45; Rom. 3:21. 

* The whole Old Testament collection was practically complete as a sacred body of 
literature by 100 b.c., and was permanently fixed as Palestinian canon of Scripture by 
rabbinical scholars about 100 a.d. 
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activity was in fact to obscure the prophetic ethics, though this was not the 
intention; the priests were the teachers and exemplars of the Law and the 
Prophets, the conservators of the moral-religious ideals and customs of the nation. 

The later Jewish ethics, of the period 200 b.c.-ioo aj>., is helpfully presented 
to us in Hughes’s Ethics of Jewish Apocryphal Literature. The author uses but 
a portion of the available literature for the Jewish ethics of this New Testament 
period. For Palestine, there are the New Testament, Josephus, and the rabbinic 
writings in addition to the writings which he uses as sources of his information; 
and for Alexandria there are the writings of Philo. His presentation of the later 
Jewish ethics, therefore, is partial, not complete. The author’s task, however, 
was large, even when he restricted himself to the Old Testament Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha. 1 These writings together he calls the “Jewish Apocryphal 
Literature”—a convenient if a somewhat confusing title. The Apocrypha and 
Pseudepigrapha arose mainly in Palestine in the Hebrew language, but a minor 
number of them were written in Greek at Alexandria; our author treats separately 
the ethical teaching of the two localities. The books that furnished him the chief 
material were: for Palestine, Sirach, I Enoch, Jubilees, Testaments of the Twelve 
Patriarchs, I Maccabees, Judith, Tobit, Psalms of Solomon, II Baruch, IV Ezra; 
for Alexandria, Wisdom, II Enoch, H, III, and IV Maccabees, Sibylline Oracles, 
and HI Ezra. 3 

We have already noted that Mr. Hughes makes four topical divisions in his 
presentation of this Jewish ethical teaching: (r) “The Moral Ideal: Its Content 
and Development”; (2) “Moral Evil”; (3) “The Will”; (4) “Moral Sanctions.” 

As to the moral ideal, he finds that “this literature reveals the presence of 
nobler currents of thought in Judaism than the study of the Gospels would lead 
us to suspect.” Certainly this Judaism of the New Testament period abounds 
with nobler currents of thought. If he thinks that the Gospels do not indicate 
this, it is because he falls in with the conventional dogmatic notion that the ethics 
condemned in the teaching of Jesus is the whole of Jewish ethics, while the ethics 
commended in the teaching of Jesus is a direct miraculous divine bestowal not 
genetically related to Judaism. When one takes the historical view of Jesus’ 
teaching, he sees that it is the best ethics of Judaism in a higher interpretation, 
with a message of rebuke to those who fail to rise to this ideal. The Gospels show 
us Judaism at its best in Jesus, as they show us Judaism at its worst in the “sin¬ 
ners” and the “hypocrites.” Hughes recognizes on p. 141 that there was a good 
as well as a bad Pharisaism.^ He finds in this period also a distinct advance in the 

1 See his table of the literature, with the date and place of composition of each book, 
on p. 20. 

* A concise, first-class description of these writings (in addition to Hughes’s first 
chapter) may be read in Charles’s Religious Development between the Old and New Testa- 
ments , chaps, vii and viiL This small book is most illumining for the Judaism out of which 
Christianity arose. A much larger work, of similar purpose and quality, is Oesteriey’s, 
The Books of the Apocrypha. 

i To clear up this whole matter of the moral character of the Pharisees in Jesus’ day 
one should read the recent book by Herford, entitled Pharisaism. The characterization 
of the Pharisees in the Gospels is of the worst element and aspect of the Pharisees that 
opposed and brought about the death of Jesus. 
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Jewish conceptions of faith and grace, compared with works, as the condition of 
salvation: “thus in the most ethical and spiritual circles of Judaism, the inade¬ 
quacy of the external method of salvation was being realized, and the need of & 
gospel of faith and grace was being felt.” 

Moral evil, according to the Jewish conception, consisted in disobedience to 
the will of God, as expressed in the Old Testament Scriptures—in the Law prima¬ 
rily, but also in the Prophets. Jewish interest was practical rather than meta¬ 
physical, but by this time there was a well-developed theory of the constitution 
of human nature, a doctrine of a fall and original sin, as an explanation of the 
origin of moral evil. This speculation appears chiefly in the apocalyptical writings, 
but is not absent even from the opposite type of writings, the Wisdom books 
(e.g., Sirach). According to one view, evil began with the sin of Adam (Gen., 
chap. 3); according to another view, it was the result of the (mythological) union 
of angels with women (Gen. 6:1-4); and according to a third view, evil was due 
to bad impulses innate in man. The specific sins that are prominently and re¬ 
peatedly condemned in this literature are: licentiousness, envy, anger, hatred, 
covetousness, intemperance, deceit, lying, hypocrisy. 

The will is a subject upon which the Jews maintained a practical doctrine. 
In the Old Testament and in the later Jewish writings it is obvious that Judaism 
held firmly to the moral capability and responsibility of man. The prophetic 
and the scribal teaching assumed this, as Jesus did. The cosmological, biological, 
and sociological difficulties of this conception did not much trouble them; their 
attitude was homiletical and administrative rather than philosophical. With 
equal concreteness and certainty they held to the almightiness of God and his 
predestination of all things. The antinomy between the divine sovereignty 
and human freedom was simply allowed to stand, as both ideas seemed true and 
necessary to one’s view of life. 

Moral sanctions are those considerations which give force and authority to 
moral principles and laws. The answer which one gives to the question, “Why 
be good ? ” will indicate the moral sanctions which one thinks operative. External 
moral sanctions are those which control one from outside himself—the laws or 
opinions of men, with attached penalties for disobedience; or the will of God 
made known to men, with attached divine rewards and punishments, present and 
future. Internal moral sanctions are those which the individual brings to bear 
upon himself—his conscience, his desire for social approval, his aspiration toward 
the moral ideal. Judaism was a social order, with a regular organization of social 
control. The civic and criminal law of the nation was ably developed and 
enforced. Also, the Jewish people were deeply religious in their conception of 
duty; they believed God had made known his will to them in the Old Testament, 
and that he would bless them if they obeyed or punish them if they disobeyed. 
The earlier notion was that he blessed or punished the nation or individuals 
immediately, and that disease, misfortune, and catastrophe were his chastisement, 
while happiness, health, and prosperity were his reward. The inadequacy of 
this conception came gradually into view. A doctrine of eschatological rewards 
and punishments, with the Judgment as the day of the decision and entrance upon 
these future destinies, was well established in Judaism by 200 B.C., with some 
influence of the Persian religion in the development of these Jewish ideas. The 
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Gospels show that Jesus found and made full use of the eschatological sanction. 
“There is general agreement that the eternal destiny of the soul is determined by 
the character of its life in the present world.” Future retribution is conceived 
externally rather than as the natural result of the operation of moral processes 
in the soul. Resurrection and eternal life are the externally given rewards of 
virtue, and eternal punishment the externally imposed penalty of transgression. 
“At the same time we can discern a groping movement toward a comprehension 
of the fact that moral laws are self-acting.” 

A comparison of the ethical teaching of Jesus with that of the Old Testament 
and later Jewish literature leads one to recognize that Jesus was genetically a 
Jew, mentally and morally (as well as physically), and that he found his point of 
view, his inspiration, his impulse, and his message in the Scriptures and the best 
Judaism of his day. He represents the best spirit, knowledge, and faith of the 
greatest prophets of the nation. He was a profound student and advocate of the 
Law and the Prophets, which “he came, not to destroy, but to fulfil” (Matt. 
5:17). This is by no means to make Jesus a mere repeater of Old Testament and 
scribal ideas and phrases; on the contrary, he re-created , according to his own 
ethical insight, judgment, and impulse, the ethical message of Judaism. He 
elevated Jewish ethics so distinctly, he reformed Judaism so thoroughly, that the 
scribes and Pharisees—the official moral-religious teachers and leaders of his 
nation—rejected him; and the Gentiles of the Mediterranean world, whom 
Jewish ethics had failed to win, became converts to his gospel. 

Questions for Discussion 

1. Can we understand Jesus apart from the Hebrew-Jewish literature? 

2. What books of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha are the most valuable ? 

3. How explain historically the great ethical advance in Israel with the pre- 
exilic prophets ? 

4. What general periods do we note in the growth of the Hebrew-Jewish 
ethics? 

5. How does the history of the Ten Commandments illustrate the ethical 
growth of the nation ? 

6. How did the Jews of Jesus' day regard the Old Testament ? How did 
Jesus regard it? 

7. What were the moral sanctions of Judaism ? 

8. Why did Jesus criticize certain ethical ideas and practices of his people ? 

9. How shall we describe the originality of Jesus in the field of ethics ? 


Books for Further Reading 


Charles, Religious Development between 
the Old and New Testaments . 
Montefiore, The Religious Teaching of 
Jesus , especially chaps, i, ii. 

Herford, Pharisaism . 

Neumann, Jesus , especially chaps, iv, 
ix, xi, xii. 


Bousset, Jesus t especially chap. viii. 
Kent, The Life and Teachings of Jesus. 
Briggs, The Ethical Teaching of Jesus . 
Pfleiderer, Christian Origins , especially 
PP- S9“i30- 
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THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL IDEALS 
OF ISRAEL. Ill 


BY HERBERT L. WILLETT 


AN OUTLINE BIBLE-STUDY COURSE OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED 
LITERATURE 

Readers of the Biblical World cannot have examined carefully Dr. 
Willett's study of last month on Amos without perceiving its direct bearing 
upon questions of oppression and greed and insincerity which are vexing us 
today. Still more needed is the message of Hosea in our great centers of Chris¬ 
tian civilization. The studies are published not alone for the benefit of the 
readers of the Biblical World, but in order that they may be inspired to 
extend the study of the course by organizing groups in their several communities. 
This is a reminder to those who have not yet undertaken this task. Sugges¬ 
tions for leaders of classes follow each study. 

This course is published in nine leaflets issued on the 15th of each month 
from September, 1915, to June , 1916. To all members of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature enrolling for the course, these leaflets 
are sent without charge. The membership fee is $0.50, plus 4 cents for post¬ 
age. The amount may be sent to the headquarters of the Institute at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. 

STUDY m 

HOSEA—A STUDY IN DOMESTIC MORALITY 

An impressive idea of the importance of personality in the ministry of the 
prophets is afforded by the contrast between Amos and Hosea. The archaic view 
that prophetic instruction is mediated through men, irrespective of their individual 
character, habits, training, and experience, no longer meets the test of facts. 

It would be quite impossible to imagine Amos as the author of one of the mes¬ 
sages of Hosea. They were widely separated in their natural interests, their early 
surroundings, their personal experiences, and their moral and religious problems. 

Amos was a Judean from Tekoa; Hosea was a man of Northern Israel. The 
former was a farmer; the second, a man of the town. One was moved by religious 
convictions and indignant observation of half-heathen practices to denounce the 
injustice and the superficial ism of the people of Bethel. The other, through the 
agony of a personal tragedy, was led to understand the dangers to family life to which 
Samaria, the northern capital city, was exposed, and the love of God which could 
forgive even the shameful national infidelity. 

The times of Amos were the halcyon days of prosperity in the reign of Jeroboam 
H. The age of Hosea witnessed the swift descent of Israel to ruin under the kin gs 
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who followed that monarch and who fell one after another in the confusion that 
prevailed. 

Yet different as are the personal characteristics of these two men, they are 
rightly associated by the student of ethics and religion in Israel as closely joined in 
time, in loyalty to their ideals, and in heroic efforts to save the nation from the abyss 
into which it seemed destined to plunge. If their efforts proved unavailing to save 
the state, they were not without influence upon sensitive minds in their own age, 
in the early Christian church, and increasingly in the modem world. 


First day . —§ 58. Hosea and Gomer: Hos. 1:1-5. Note that in 1:1 we have 
mention made of Hosea’s father, of whom we know nothing else, and of the kings 
who reigned in Judah and Israel. Hosea’s home was in Israel, yet the rulers of 
Judah are mentioned first. Why? Note that in vss. 2, 3 Hosea is said to have 
received the divine command to marry a woman of immoral life. Does it seem 
probable that this can be a statement of fact ? Is the situation relieved by the 
supposition that Hosea mistakenly thought himself commissioned of God to take 
this step, in order to teach the nation a lesson ? Or does it seem more likely that 
he unwittingly married a woman of wayward nature, and that the tragedy that 
followed brought him to a consciousness of the evil of the age, and of his own duty 
to become an interpreter of God’s will to the nation ? Note particularly, in vs. 4, 
the contrast between the commendation pronounced upon Jehu by the prophets of 
his age (read H Kings 10:30 and then glance through 10:1-29) and the conviction 
of Hosea that the conduct of that king was unjustifiable, and that his dynasty would 
have still to atone for it. 

Second day.— § 59. Hosea’s children: Hos. 1:6—2:1; Isa. 7:3; 8:3. Read 
the Hosea passage and note the prophetic use made in vss. 6, 8, 9 of the children’s 
names (the phrase following each is its signification in the Hebrew). Similar use 
of names is made by another prophet, Isaiah. Read Isa. 7:3 and 8:3. Is there 
indication of growing domestic trouble in the names of the second and third chil¬ 
dren (“unpitied,” “not of my people”) ? But notice also that by the time this 
record is written, Hosea, now a prophet, has learned to use all his sad domestic 
experience as an illustration of the relations between Israel and Jehovah. Note 
also that 1:7 and 1:10—2:1 have a far different and much more sympathetic tone. 
Moreover, they seem to refer to Judah rather than Israel. It is generally thought 
that these verses were added by some later hand, in an adaptation of the message 
to the people of Judah. 

Third day. —§60. Israel the unfaithful wife: Hos. 2:2-13. Note that this 
remarkable passage is throughout a message to the nation, yet it is put in the vivid 
terms suggested by the conduct of an unfaithful wife. Could the prophet have made 
his reproofs and warnings to Israel as effective in any other way ? Consider the fact 
that the worship of Baals, the local divinities, and the gods of the other nations was 
not only infidelity to Jehovah, but that it usually included immoral practices, the 
indulgence in which broke down all ideals of domestic purity. Is this the reason 
why unfaithfulness to God begins to take the name “adultery” in the vocabulary of 
the prophets ? 

Fourth day .— §61. The reclaiming of the nation: Hos. 2:14-23. Read, and 
note that, in spite of all the unfaithfulness of the past, the prophet is not without 
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hope that the nation will return to obedience. Are Hosea’s love for his wife and his 
hope for her reformation suggested strongly in these verses ? Note the promise of 
permanence and material blessing in the new relationships hoped for. Why does 
the prophet want the people to cease to say Baali (“my lord ”) ? Is it too suggestive 
of the worship of Baal ? 

Fifth day. — § 62. The repurchased wife : Hos. 3:1-5. Read, and consider that 
the story of Hosea and Gomer is told only in fragments. The prophet was far more 
interested in his mission to Israel than he was in telling of his own sad experience. 
What had happened in the home ? Is this the repetition of the account of Hosea’s 
original purchase of a slave-wife? Or is it his final effort in behalf of a woman 
whom he loved, but who had left his home for her lover, and had fallen to the lowest 
depths ? In buying her back did he wish to give her protection from publicity 
and insult ? Does there seem to be some hope of final redemption left in the heart 
of the prophet ? 

Sixth day. —§63. Results of corrupt leadership: Hos. 4:1-10. Read the 
passage slowly and carefully and note the vivid picture of social conditions in 
Northern Israel. What does Hosea name as the sins of the time? Mark the fact 
that he regards the priests and prophets as chiefly responsible for this condition. 
How could selfish and unspiritual ministers profit by the sins of the people they are 
supposed to teach ? Notice how unchastity and adultery constantly recur in the 
prophet’s arraignment. Was he more sensitive to such evils than to others ? 

Seventh day. —§ 64. The downfall of domestic sanctity: Hos. 4:11-19. Read 
this somber description of moral conditions and consider whether the prophet was 
not justified in denouncing the religious customs of the time as responsible for the 
overthrow of virtue. Is it probable that the scenes here described were not infre¬ 
quent at the “high places” and in the “groves” where the rites of the half-heathen 
worship were celebrated ? Note the words to Judah in vss. 15 and 17, and see how 
the people of the Southern Kingdom, probably at a later time, were warned against 
imitation of, or association with, Northern Israel. 

Eighth day . —§65. A decadent nation: Hos. 5:1-7; Amos 7:10-17. Read 
the latter passage and recall the indignant words of Amos at Bethel, addressed to 
the priest Amaziah and to the house of the king. Read Hos. 5:1-7. On whom 
does Hosea say the responsibility rests for the sad decline in national efficiency ? 
Was it not upon those in places of leadership, the priests and the king and his court ? 
Notice the threat that their children, the most desirable of possessions, they shall 
lose, because they have borne them to other gods. 

Ninth day. — § 66. Threats of coming disaster: Hos. 5:8-15. Note the alarm 
which is sounded out from some of the high places of Israel. It is a time for alarm, 
but there is no strength for resistance. Egypt and Assyria were the two nations 
who might be thought of as helpers in a time of distress. But neither can help 
now, says the prophet. It is to Jehovah that Israel should look. But he is the very 
one they have most to fear. 

Tenth day. —§67. Plea and protest: Hos. 10:1-6; Matt. 9:13. Read the 
Hosea passage and notice in vss. 1-3 the prophet’s plaintive appeal to the people to 
seek safety in obedience to God’s will. The times are full of peril. The state is 
tottering. Yet in spite of this, Jehovah can quickly bring days of prosperity 
again. Notice the figure of a wounded or sick person, speedily restored to health. 
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Do you notice the different tone of vss. 4 f., as if the prophet felt a fresh wave of 
discouragement in view of the wavering, unstable disposition of the people ? Note 
the striking words of vs. 6. Jesus quoted these words with approval. See Matt. 
9 :i 3 * 

Eleventh day. —§68. Deeds of blood: Hos. 6:7-11; II Kings 15:8-31; 17:1-6. 
Read the Hosea passage and picture the situation described. Then read II Kings 
15:8-31 and 17:1-6 for the record of these years. How many kings reigned over 
Israel in those few years ? How many of them came to their end in violent ways ? 
Are not Hosea’s words justified ? Note that vs. 11 is another of the Judean additions 
by a later hand. 

Twelfth day. —§69. The heat of revel and murder: Hos. 7:1-7. Read, and 
notice the references to the work of the baker, as an illustration of the constantly 
heated atmosphere of intrigue and dissipation at the court. Read again the story 
of the final days of Israel in H Kings, chaps. 15 and 17, and decide what is meant 
by “the day of our king.” 

Thirteenth day. —§ 70. Foolish calls for foreign help: Hos. 7:8-16. Read, and 
notice, especially in vss. 8 and n, the references to the wavering and unstable foreign 
policy of Israel, or Ephraim, as the prophet calls the nation. What two countries 
are named as the ones to which Israel alternately appeals for aid? It is this half- 
baked, ineffective procedure which is the chief example of weakness in the state. 
What signs of premature old age are mentioned ? Note that the prophet denounces 
the nervous readiness of the officials to seek assistance in Egypt and Assyria, when 
the real source of national strength and safety is Jehovah. 

Fourteenth day. —§ 71. The anger of an insulted God: Hos. 8:1-6. Read these 
verses and mark again the word of warning in view of coming danger. Notice that 
the claim that the people make that they know God, linked with unrighteous con¬ 
duct, is an affront to Jehovah. They have given him no share in their politics or 
their social life. See with what contempt Hosea speaks of their conception of God 
in the phrases “ thy calf” and “ the calf of Samaria.” Contrast the apparent indiffer¬ 
ence of Amos to the idolatrous worship of the age with the hot anger and scornful 
contempt of Hosea for it. Do you think the latter’s experience accounts for 
this? 

Fifteenth day. —§72. Reaping the whirlwind: Hos. 8:7-14. Recall the fact 
that gods whose worship was imitated at the shrines of Israel were supposed to give 
fertility to fields and vineyards; but Hosea points out the failure of crops and the 
growing distress of the nation as a proof of the futility of the popular Baal religion. 
Note also that the very efforts made to secure the favor of strong nations like Assyria 
only add to the burdens of tribute without bringing relief. Observe the reference to 
the ceremonial offices of religion, and the prophet’s insistence that they are useless. 
Do you notice the references to Judah in vs. 14 and a certain resemblance to Amos, 
especially such passages as Amos 1:4, 7,10, etc. ? 

Sixteenth day. —§73. Coming days of trouble: Hos. 9:1-6. Read, and note 
the fact that Hosea is confident that either Egypt or Assyria is to be the dreaded 
instrument of Israel’s chastisement; but he is not sure as yet which of these two 
nations it is to be. Yet events soon proved Assyria to be the destroyer. The threat 
of the days of exile soon to come is the burden of these verses. What elements of 
the ritual are here mentioned ? 
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Seventeenth day. —§74. T he prophet rejected: Hos. 9:7-10; Judg., chap. ig;Num. 
25:1-5. Observe as you read from Hosea the prophet’s indignant allusion to the 
popular antagonism to himself and his message. Does he imply that his life was 
actually put in jeopardy ? Read Judg., chap. 19, as the record of an outrage now 
recalled by current events. Also read Num. 25:1-5 for the references to Baal-Peor. 
What is the inference drawn by the prophet in his references to these ancient sins 
of the nation ? 

Eighteenth day . —§75. A childless people: Hos. 9:11-17; Ezek., chap. 27. 
Recall in the reading of the verses from Hosea that the most ardent desire of the 
Hebrew family was for children, and the greatest misfortune was childlessness. 
Yet that is the fate that shall befall Israel. Read Ezek., chap. 27, for a description 
of the riches and beauty of Tyre. Locate it and Gilgal on the map. 

Nineteenth day. —§ 76. Shrines destroyed and the king cut off: Hos. 10:1-9; 
7:5; 10:15; H Kings 5:10,14, 25, 30. Read in Hosea and consider the references 
to the popular symbols of religion, the altars and obelisks or “pillars,” which with 
the trees, graves, or “stakes” were the significant objects at the shrines or “high 
places.” Note the references to the violent death of the king in vss. 3 and 7 of 
the Hosea passage, and compare them with 7:5; 10:15, and H Kings 15:10,14, 25, 
and 30, the murders of Zechariah by Shallum, of Shallum by Menahem, of Pekahiah 
by Pekah, and of Pekah by Hoshea. Notice the contemptuous references to Bethel 
(“house of God”) as Beth-aven (“house of folly”). Again see the references to 
Gibeah, the scene of ancient iniquity. 

Twentieth day . —§77. The coming of the foe: Hos. 10:10-15; 7:8; 7:11; 
10:1; 11:1. Read 10:10-15 and note the certainty of the trouble to come upon the 
land. Some well-known event is referred to in vs. 14, but the allusion is uncertain. 
Note the reference to Ephraim, or Israel, as a heifer; and compare this with other 
representations used by the prophet for the nation; e.g., a cake in 7:8, a dove in 
7:11, a vine in 10:1, a child in 11:1, etc. What agricultural figures are used in 
these verses ? What was their value ? 

Twenty-first day. —§ 78. The tender love of God: Hos. 11:1-4. Note the refer¬ 
ences to Israel as a son. How did the prophet represent the nation in chaps. 1-3 ? 
What event is referred to in vs. 1 ? What had been the divine attitude toward 
Israel in all the past, as asserted by Hosea ? To what is the figure of a child changed 
in vs. 4? 

Twenty-second day. —§79. The yearning of Jehovah: Hos. 11:5-11. Notice 
the fresh threats of disaster in vss. 5-7. The danger from Assyrian invasion was 
drawing nearer. Mark the sudden change from the tone of severity in vss. 5-7 
to one of wistful tenderness in vs. 8, which is much like 6:4 in its mood. Read Gen. 
14:2 and note with what other cities of the plain Admah and Zeboim*are usually 
associated. Does the entire contrast of attitude in vss. 9-11 indicate the possibility 
of their being a later addition ? 

Twenty-third day. — § 80. Wavering Israel 1 s chance for repentance: Hos. 11:12— 
12:6; 7:8-11; 8:9; 9:3; Gen. 25:26; 32:22-32. Read Hos. 11:12—12:6, and 
notice how frequently the prophet recurs to the weak and nervous foreign policy 
of the nation, never quite sure where it ought to look for help. Compare 7:8-n; 
8:9; 9:3. Read Gen. 25:26 for the story of the birth of Jacob; Gen. 32:22-32 for 
that of his wrestling, and Gen. 28:10-22 for the narrative of Jacob’s dream at 
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Bethel. What is the bearing of these references to Jacob’s dealings with God upon 
the attitude of the children of Jacob in Hosea’s day ? 

Twenty-fourth day .— §81. Altars multiplied; prophets ignored: Hos. 12:7-14; 
Amos 2:10-12; Gen., chaps. 29 ff. Read Hos. 12:7-14 carefully and reflect upon 
the constant ministry of the prophets through the generations since the birth of 
the nation. Yet in spite of this fact, what does Hosea say of the present conduct 
of the people? Read Amos 2:10-12 for a comment on the popular disinclination 
to heed prophetic counsel. On the other hand, was there any lack of altars for the 
ordinary and heathenized worship ? How does the prophet describe their numbers ? 
Read Gen., chaps. 29 ff., for the story of Jacob’s service in the land of Haran. What 
do we infer, from Hosea’s use of this story, concerning his hope for Israel ? 

Twenty-fifth day. —§ 82. The offended God: Hos. 13:1-11. Note the reference 
to Ephraim’s ancient position as the leading tribe of Israel, and the moral contrast 
in the days of the prophet. The worship of Baal was the beginning of evil, and 
now even Jehovah is worshiped with as corrupt a cultus as that of Baal. What 
references are made to religious practices? What ancient blessings are recalled ? 
What is God’s present attitude toward the nation ? What is said of the fate of 
king and judges ? 

Twenty-sixth day. — § 83. God will not repent; the end has come: Hos. 13:12- 
16; I Cor. 15:55. Read the Hosea passage carefully, and note that this is the sever¬ 
est of all the messages of Hosea. The prophet insists that the account is closed, and 
the doom of the nation is sealed. Observe that the opening clauses of vs. 14 are 
questions and imply a negative answer: “Shall I ransom? .... Shall I redeem?” 
No, nothing remains but for Sheol and death to bring forth their plagues and their 
destruction. God will no longer repent of his fixed purpose. Read I Cor. 15:55, 
and observe that the apostle uses the passage with exactly the reverse meaning. 

Twenty-seventh day. —§ 84. Concluding words of comfort: Hos. 14:1-9. Read, 
and note that these verses are in direct contrast to the preceding section. Notice 
that chap. 14 seems to be a colloquy in which the prophet, speaking for God, and the 
nation hold a conversation. What is the divine mood in these verses ? What is 
now the disposition of the people? Note the mutual promises spoken and the 
prophet’s closing words of admonition. 

Twenty-eighth day. — The Book of Hosea. Review the entire book, and note that 
it falls into two natural divisions: chaps. 1-3, which give the introduction regarding 
Hosea’s experience, and chaps. 4-14, which record the sermons Hosea preached. 
The first part probably deals with events which occurred in the reign of Jeroboam 
II; the second describes conditions in the days of disaster which followed. The book 
is characterized by the vibrant, rapidly changing qualities of the prophet’s own emo¬ 
tions. Do you find it as interesting as Amos ? Is it more difficult to understand ? 

Twenty^ninth day. — The man Hosea. Note that, with the exception of the refer¬ 
ences to Hosea’s marriage and children, we know almost nothing about him—far 
less than about Amos. Do you think that the story of his unhappy home life 
accounts in a satisfactory manner for the nature of his messages to the people? 
Have you studied the face and attitude of Hosea in Sargent’s painting, “The 
Prophets,” and, if so, do you think the figure is true to the book ? What would you 
imagine to have been Hosea’s age and disposition ? Do you imagine he was an 
effective public speaker ? 
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Thirtieth day.—The message of Hosea. Consider once more the vividness with 
which Hosea pictures the social and political conditions of his day. Recall the 
record of his stormy age in II Kings, chaps. 15 and 17, and think how necessary was 
the presence of some interpreter of God’s will in such a time. What are the sins 
which he insistently rebukes ? Do you think Hosea believed his work as a prophet 
was successful? Do you think it was? What bearing had his own domestic tragedy 
upon his message ? Would it be true to say that the influence of Hosea is plainly 
seen in the work of later prophets, especially Jeremiah and Ezekiel ? Do you think 
Hosea’s sensitiveness to the moral character of manhood and womanhood in his 
day lifted the tone of life in Judah, even after Israel had perished ? 

Thirty-first day.—The message of Hosea for today . Does it not seem to you that 
the times in which we live need to ponder the lesson which Hosea tried to teach ? 
While it is not true that religious rites encourage immoral conduct as in the prophet’s 
day, are there not other features of modem life which have just this tendency? 
Do you think this is the effect of some of the amusements and fashions of our time ? 
What would you say of easy divorce and its results ? Is the social evil promoted 
by such factors in so-called good society ? Are there, on the other hand, notable 
forces at work for the purification of society, the warning of youth against sexual 
dangers, and the strengthening of the home upon the foundations of purity and love ? 
Would you give the experience and the message of Hosea a place among the forces 
that have aided in this moral uplift ? Have you noticed in the study of the book 
the prophet’s frequent references to incapable or irresponsible leadership? Do 
you think there is any more vital problem of public life than that of men and 
women wise, trained, and efficient for leadership, recognizing their responsibility 
to the people and to God? Would you apply the same principle to nations like 
China, and the warring peoples of Europe? 


SUGGESTIONS TO LEADERS OF CLASSES 
USING THE FOREGOING COURSE 


BY GEORGIA L. CHAMBERLIN 


INTRODUCTORY 

In passing from the study of a prophet who based his prophetic message upon 
observation and world-experience to one who draws his new ideal of Jehovah 
from a personal and private experience, we go from an oratorical type of address 
to that of the soliloquy, the lament, and tender beseeching. At first thought 
it would seem that the former type of prophet would interest the young people of 
the present generation more than the latter, and yet it has been the experience 
of the writer that among all the prophets, Hosea is frequently a favorite with 
young people. The leader of the group should not therefore feel that he has an 
uphill task before him in interesting the members of his class in this prophet. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting features to introduce at this point is a 
reproduction of Sargent’s “Frieze of the Prophets,” painted on the walls of the 
Boston Public Library. By this time the class will be interested in the personal 
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individuality of the different men. They will be glad to discuss the interpretation 
of each prophet which is given by the artist. The figure of Hosea is particularly 
interesting and suggestive. 

PROGRAM i 

1. Hebrew ideals of family life as evidenced in laws and customs [Leader]. 

2. The personal story of Hosea. 

3. Peculiarities of Hosea’s personal temperament as shown by his book. 

4. Influences in the community which led to the domestic tragedy of Hosea’s 

life. 

Discussion: How far is every member of the community responsible when one 
member falls ? 

program n 

1. A decadent state—influences which led to Israel’s debauched life in Hosea’s 
day [Leader]. 

2. Hosea’s idea of God as gathered from his book. 

3. A comparison of Amos and Hosea in respect to the conception of God 
held by each. 

4. The message which Hosea might have given to Israel had he thought of 
God as Amos thought of him. (Take any chapter from the book and alter it.) 

Discussion: Since the pleas of Amos and Hosea were so opposite in tone, 
why did not one of them succeed in persuading the people to reform ? 

program m 

1. Modem examples of men who have delivered prophetic messages as a result 
of personal experience [Leader]. 

2. Pharaphrases of the following passages assigned to different members: 

(a) Hosea’s Complaint against Israel—Hos. 4:1-3, 4, 5-9,120, b, 13a, 16,17. 

(1 b ) Jehovah Forsaken and Insulted—Hos. 5:8-14. 

(c) Love, the Desire of Jehovah—Hos. 5:15; 6:1-6. 

(d) The Coming Destruction—Hos. 9:1,2, 4, 3, 5, 8. 

(e) A Call to Repentance—Hos. 10: n, 12, 13a, b , 14a, c, 15. 

(f) Jehovah a God, and Not Man—Hos. n: 1-7, 8a, 9 b. 

Discussion: What are the arguments for and against a version of the Bible 
in modem English ? 

PROGRAM IV 

1. Prophet and priest in Hosea’s day [Leader]. 

2. The character of men in places of leadership in our own community. 

3. The character of men in places of leadership in the nation in (a) business; 
(6) politics; (c) religion. 

Discussion: Has an intelligent Christian citizen, with ability as a leader, a 
right to refuse opportunities for such leadership ? 

REVIEW QUESTIONS 

1. When and in what places did Hosea live ? 

2. Describe the political conditions which surrounded him. 

3. What was the moral atmosphere of his times ? 

4. What was the attitude of Israel toward Jehovah ? 
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5. How did the people regard other gods ? 

6. Give briefly the story of Hosea’s domestic experience. 

7. How did his experience pass over into his interpretation of the relation of 
Israel to Jehovah ? 

8. Why was the sort of life and ideals current in Israel at this time likely to 
destroy family life ? 

9. Upon whom does Hosea place the responsibility for the misfortunes of his 
people? 

10. Do you think that spiritual decay has anything to do with political decay 
in nations ? 

11. Can there be national decay which is not preceded by the weakness of 
individuals ? 

12. How many kings ruled over Israel in its period of decadence, how did 
they generally come into power, and what was the average length of their reign ? 

13. What two nations were threatening Israel at this time ? 

14. By what name does Hosea call Israel ? 

15. Give some of the figures which Hosea uses to describe Israel. 

16. Give some of Hosea’s arguments to show that disaster is the result of 
abandoning Jehovah. 

17. What, according to Hosea, is to be the fate of Israel? 

18. Compare Amos and Hosea (a) with respect to personal characteristics, 
(6) with respect to their conception of God, (c) with respect to the final purport 
of the message of each. 

19. Give a list of things accepted in our modern world which have a tendency 
to break down moral standards, especially those of the family. 

20. What relation have these things to our attitude toward God ? 

REFERENCE READING 

General: Henry Preserved Smith, Old Testament History; Kent, The History 
of the Hebrews; The Historical Bible; Ottley, Short History of the Hebrews; Wade, 
Old Testament History; Smith, The Prophet and His Problems; Smith, The Book 
of the Twelve Prophets; Chamberlin, The Hebrew Prophets . 

Special: W. Robertson Smith, Prophets of Israel, Lecture IV; Kirkpatrick, 
The Doctrine of the Prophets , chap, v; Comill, Prophets of Israel, pp. 47-55; Duff, 
Old Testament Theology, I, 90-148; Welch, Religion of Israel under the Kingdom, 
chap, v; Budde, Religion of Israel to the Exile , chap, iv; Marti, The Religion of 
the Old Testament, chap, iii; Duff, The Theology and Ethics of the Hebrews, Part 
HI, chap, ii; Smith, The Religion of Israel, chap, vii; Hastings, Dictionary of the 
Bible , articles on “Hosea,” “Bethel,” “ Gilgal,” Tekoa, “Jeroboam II.” Valuable 
maps will also be found in this dictionary. 


[The next study will take up the work of the Prophet Isaiah and his struggle with city 

problems .] 
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By ERNEST WILSON CLEMENT 

Because of the intense interest in the present 
political situation in the Far East this short 
history of Japan will make a strong appeal to 
readers and travelers who are asking for a better 
knowledge of the background of the struggle for 
supremacy in the Orient. 

The author, Ernest Wilson Clement, whose 
long residence in Japan as a teacher, interpreter 
for the United States legation, correspondent, 
and editor has given him a wide familiarity with 
the country, has written a brief but discriminat¬ 
ing account of both Old and New Japan; and 
for the many readers who do not care to go into 
the details of Japanese history the book will be 
found a highly interesting epitome of what has 
happened during the long course of Japanese 
development. As frequent references are made 
to fuller accounts, the book may well serve as 
an introduction to further study of the country 
and its institutions. 
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Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition 

(Confirmed by Superior Jury ) 

GRAND 

PRIZE 

FOR “EXCELLENCE OF ITS PRODUCT” 

GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR—For "Its Educational 
Value." 

GOLD MEDAL—For "The Flexibility and Wide 
Range of Its Adding and Subtracting Type¬ 
writer." Wahl Mechanism. 

GOLD MEDAL—To Remtico Typewriter Ribbon 
and Carbon Papers-For "Quality and Variety." 

Highest Possible Award in Every 
Department of Our Business 

REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 

(Incorporated) 

New York and Everywhere 


3BS 


H I Drawing Inks 

i Eternal Writing Ink 
\ Engrossing Ink 

f /v/vses ' Taur,ne Mucilage 

1 {TlTl OS Photo Mounter Paste 
^ \ Drawing Board Paste 

/ Liquid Paste 
Office Paste 
\ Vegetable Glue, Etc. 

Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 

Emancipate yourself from the use of corrosive and 
ill-smelling inks and adhesives and adopt the 
Higgins Inks and Adhesives. They will be a 
revelation to you, they are so sweet, clean, well 
put up, and withal so efficient. 

At Dealers Generally 

CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 

Branches: Chicago, London 

371 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N.Y. 



Superior in Optics and 
in Mechanics 

All the requirements of a projection lantern 
for classroom or laboratory, for lyceum 
or lecture platform, or for use in the home—are completely met by the 

Rausch" |omb 

BALOPTICON 

THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 

Simple to operate, giving an image sharp and clear to the extreme corners and of superior 
mechanical construction. Models for lantern slides, for opaque projection (using photos, 
postcards, specimens, etc.), and combined models for both forms. 


Model C^-for slides. Has new 400-watt Mazda 
lamp, giving illumination superior to that of any 
similar instrument on the market, $37. 


New Combined Model. Its 1000-watt lamp gives illu¬ 
mination superior to the 35-ampere arc lamp on alternat¬ 
ing current—yet uses only 9 amperes. Price $120. 


ular instrument on the market, $37. ing current—yet uses only 9 amperes. Price $1 

Other models from $20 up 

Write for interesting descriptive matter and illustrated price list of all models 

Bausch & jpmb Optical (5. 

554 ST. PAUL STREET LOCH ESTER, N.Y. 

Leading American Makers of Microscopes, Projection Apparatus, Photographic Lenses , Engineering Instruments, 
Stereo-Prism Binoculars, and other high-grade optical products 
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